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WHENCE HAVE COME OUR DANGERS ? 


“Tr,” says Shakespeare, “is a great 
peacemaker.” It is so; and there is 
another word which is a great war- 
maker, and that word is, ‘‘ Repvucr.” 
If a man were to proclaim to the 
world, “I have £100,000 worth of 
plate and jewels in my house ; I never 
travel without £20,000 worth of dia- 
monds on my person ; but I have such 
entire confidence in the justice, ho- 
nesty, and pacific disposition of the 
whole people by whom I am sur- 
rounded, that I have sold all my fire- 
arms, taken all the bars off the doors 
and windows, and procured the dis- 
missal of the whole police in the coun- 
try,” we all know what he might ex- 
pect the first dark November night. 
Yet wherein would such preposterous 
conduct differ from that of Great Bri- 
tain, which during forty years of 
peace, has been continually boasting 
with reason of its vast and growing 
riches, its immense realised capital, its 
boundless wealth, and at the same 
time taking every opportunity to dis- 
arm its inhabitants, and expose its 
treasures, without protection or guard 
of any kind, to the depredation of its 
warlike and rapacious neighbours ? 

So equally has the blame of the in- 
sane conduct which has brought us 
into our present straits, been diffused 
through all classes of the community, 
that no one has any title to lay it 
upon another. All classes, speaking 


generally, were affected by the mania 
of reduction ; the passion was univer- 
sal. The few individuals who, like 
ourselves,* never ceased to lift up their 
voices against the general delusion, 
were overlooked or derided; and 
every new Parliament was marked 
by successive reductions of the noble 
force which had brought the war to a 
glorious termination, and which, if 
kept together, would have rendered 
the country invincible. The urban 
constituencies clamoured for a dimi- 
nution of taxation and a reduction of 
the standing army; their representa- 
tives in Parliament tamely submitted 
to be the organs of their insanity ; the 
press almost unanimously hallooed on 
the same frantic course ; Ministers, in 
their successive budgets, took credit to 
themselves for following out their in- 
junctions, and shaping their estimates 
according to the universal wish. Amidst 
a chorus of unanimity and loud cheers 
from both sides of the House, the pro- 
cess of folly went on, with scarce any 
intermission, for thirty-five years, 
until at length the national defences 
were reduced to such @ degree, that 
Sir Charles Adam, a Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, said in 1837, in Parliament, 
that it was ‘“‘a mistake to say the 
empire was unprotected, for we had 
three sail of the line and three frigates 
to defend the shores of England ;” 
and when Lord Hardinge was made 





* See “ Our External Dangers,” Blackwood’s Magazine, February and March, 1851, 
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Master-General of the Ordnance in 
1849, he found just ten thousand men 
and forty-two guns left in Great Bri- 
tain, after providing for the necessary 
garrisons, to save London from cap- 
ture and the British empire from de- 
struction. 

While this deplorable system of in- 
fatuation was going on, various events 
occurred which might have roused 
even the most insensible to a percep- 
tion of the enormous danger with 
which it was attended. A war broke 
out with China : it cost seven millions, 
and lasted three years instead of one, 
because we meee | only attack the Ce- 
lestial Empire, with its 360,000,000 
inhabitants with six thousand soldiers. 
Dost Mahommed offered to submit to 
the East India Company, and put the 
military force of the whole Affghanis- 
tan tribes at their disposal for £50,000 
a year; it was refused by Lord Auck- 
land, on the principle of saving every 
penny ; and the consequence was, we 
were driven into the Affghanistan ex- 
pedition, which cost £10,000,000, shook 
the Indian empire to its foundation, 
and induced a disaster unparalleled 
since the loss of Varus’s legions. Lord 
William Bentinck, with the cordial 
coneurrence of the Directors, reduced 
our native army in India from 280,000 
to 180,000 men, and the consequence 
was, that we were reduced to the last 
straits in the war with the Sikhs; and 
the nation, which possessed the re- 
sources of 150,000,000 men, was 
brought to the verge of ruin by one 
which had only the military strength 
of 6,000,000 at its disposal. But for 
the heroic determination of Lord 
Hardinge and Lord Gough, and the 
invincible courage of 7000 British 
troops under their command, our In- 
dian empire would have been irre- 
vocably lost, from the system of re- 
duction, on the field of: Ferozeshah. 
And the military strength of the em- 
pire which had struck down Napoleon 
was, within five-and-thirty years after- 
wards, strained to the uttermost to 
put down the insurrection of 30,000 
naked savages in Southern Africa, 
who never could bring 6000 men into 
the field. 

These were the open and known 
perils which attended the system of 
economy and reduction during the last 
forty years; but the secret and less 
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known, but not less real dangers, of 
this eventful period, were still more 
appalling. When its annals come to 
be written, it will be seen that twice 
during that period we were on the 
verge of a war with France, and once 
with France and Russia united, and 
that at a time when we had scarce 
any force to oppose to the armaments 
of either of these powers, far less of 
both put together. The rupture with 
Egypt in 1840, which was ended by 
the bombardment of Acre ; the dispute 
abont Queen Pomarre, in Otaheite, 
a few years after—both brought us to 
the very edge of war with France ; 
and in 1850 we were so near a war 
with France and Russia united, that 
the ambassadors of both of these 
powers had actually left London! We 
bullied ourselves into a quarrel with 
these great powers, by espousing a 
dispute of Mr. Finlay and Don Paci- 
fico with the Greek Government about 
£2000 or £3000, and only escaped 
out of it by abandoning the attempt, 
which had actually commenced, to 
extort damages from the Cabinet of 
Athens at the cannon’s mouth, and 
submitting to the Russian proposal of 
arbitration. At the time when we 
incurred the enormous hazard of a 
war with these powers united, we 
could not have brought 12,000 men 
into the field to defend London and 
Woolwich, after providing, in the 
most restricted way, for the defence 
of the maritime fortresses. We now 
know what it is to maintain a con- 
test with Russia, even with the’ aid 
of France, in the Crimea, for the 
conquest of Sebastopol; but what 
would it have been, had we been 
driven singly to withstand the arma- 
ments of both these powers, in the Isle 
of Wight, for the defence of Ports- 
mouth? Yet such a contest was not 
only probable, but imminent ; far more 
so then than the, one in the Orimea 
was a year ago. And at that time 
our popular orators, with “ unadorned 
eloquence,” were urging upon applaud- 
ing multitudes, in London and Man- 
chester, the propriety of selling our 
ships of the line, disbanding our 
troops, and trusting to the Peace 
Conference to settle the disputes of 
nations; and successive Chancellors 
of the Exchequer,-amidst loud cheers 
from both sides of the House, and the 
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warm encomiums of the public press, 
were bringing forward estimates, cut- 
ting down to the very lowest point our 
military and naval establishments. 

It cannot, at least, be said that this 
course was pursued without due warn- 
ing. Sir Francis Head, and many 
military writers of distinction, pointed 
out the peril in the most emphatic 
manner ; and if our readers will turn 
to Blackwood’s Magazine for February, 
1851, they will find the following 
paweg in an article on the “ External 

angers of the Country :”— 


“How rapidly will the scales one day 
fall from the eyes which have so long been 
blinded: how bitter will be the regret at 
the inexplicable insensibility now to so- 
lemn warnings: how intense the indigna- 
tion at the delusions, which, for the sake 
of present advantage to the deluders, 
have so long been practised upon men! 
The burst of indignation with which the 
appointment of the Lord Cardinal was 
received throughout England can afford 
but a faint image of the feelings of agony 
which will then wring the British heart ; 
the frightful cry of distress which will 
arise up from famishing and anxious 
millions—the universal horror at past ne- 
glect, which will then send the iron into the 
soul of our whole people. Their efforts to 
redeem the past will probably be great; 
their struggles will be those of a giant; 
but it may be too late. They will be in 
the condition of the Athenian people after 
the expedition to Syracuse, or when 
Lysander cast anchor before the Pirseus; 
of the Carthagenians, when the legions of 
Scipio, in the last Punic war, drew round 
their walls; or of the Parisians, when 
“Europe in arms before their gates” de- 
manded the surrender of all their con- 
quests. They will be profoundly morti- 
fied, they will be cut to the heart, they 
would give half they possess for a deli- 
verance ; but they may be forced to sub- 
mit; and to the annalist of those mourn- 
ful times will only remain the task of 
drawing the appropriate moral from the 
melancholy tale, and recording the peril 
and ruin of England, for the instruction 
of, and as a beacon to be avoided by, 
future times,”* ; 


The theory that wars are to cease ; 
that pacific interests are to govern 
the world; that the angry passions 
are to be stilled, and every man is to 
enjoy the fruits of his toil under the 
shadow of his own fig tree—is amiable 
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from its pacific spirit, and will always 
be popular with the simple and unre- 
flecting, from its seeming economical 
tendency. It is liable only to two ob- 
jections ; that it is utterly impractica- 
ble under the existing constitution and 
circumstances of human nature ; and 
if it were practicable, that it would 
lead to the ruin and subjugation of the 
State. If, indeed, all men were of the 
same disposition, placed in the same 
physical, moral, and political circum- 
stances, and actuated by the same 
interests, it might reasonably be ex- 
pected that this would one day be the 
case. If all men were equally virtu- 
ous and peaceful, and all alike inclined 
to pursue their own path without mo- 
lesting or disquieting their neighbours, 
the Utopian vision might possibly be 
realised. When Moscow is as free 
and as dependent on commercial in- 
terests as Manchester, and Paris as 
London ; when the Cossack ceases to 
long for plunder, and the Frenchman 
to sigh for glory ; when women shall 
cease to be attracted chiefly by the 
halo’ of military glory ; and the mili- 
tary spirit, when once oa 
roused, shall cease to thrill throug 
the inmost chords of the British heart, 
—we may hope for the cessation of 
war, but not till then. 

In truth war, as men’s minds are 
at present constituted, is an . essential 
element in the moral government and 
improvement of the world. With 
our eyes fixed, indeed, on the charnel- 
house of Balaklava, the gory fields 
of the Crimea, the anguish brought 
into so many families by the loss of 
their bravest and their best, none can 
dispute the present evils and partial 
agonies of war. But observe, even 
at the moment when their sufferings 
are endured, the moral elevation and 
enlarged sensibility which war pro- 
duces. Behold the heart of a whole 
nation throbbing as that of one man 
at the call of patriotic duty! Beholc 
our nobles standing forth, as their 
fathers did in the olden time, as the 
traditional leaders of the people, and 
casting aside all the follies and frivo- 
lities of peace to exhibit the patience 
and fortitude of war! Behold the 
people following them with alacrity 
to the combat, crowding with joy to 





* Blackwood’s Magazine, February, 1851, lxix. 201, 202. 
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the scene of danger, braving wounds 
and death in the cause of their coun- 
try, and renewing on the fields of the 
Grimea the devotion of Thermopyle 
and Marathon! Behold a whole na- 
tion standing up with enthusiasm at 
the glorious spectacle, and making 
the shouts of their exultation and the 
thunder of their applause resound 
through the world; and every human 
being within it, from the Queen on 
the throne to the captive in the dun- 
geon, uniting in deeds of gratitude, 
and in the expressions of thankfulness, 
and joining in the beautiful words of 
the Sovereign—* Let not any private 
soldier think he is neglected ; his Queen 
thanks him, his country honours him.” 
Let us think on these things, and 
compare them with the spectacle 
which the same nation exhibited a 
few years before, when selfish interests 
were alone predominant, when every 
man was trying to make a fortune at 
the expense of his neighbour; and we 
were raising statues, not to chivalrous 
heroes, but to railway kings! Let us 
think of these things, and bow with 
submission to the laws of Omnipotence, 
which have made war part of the des- 
tiny and the means of punishment 
- and reformation to a corrupted being, 
and acknowledge that, if prosperity is 
joyful, “sweet often are the uses of 
adversity.” 

Even in an economical point of view 
this wretched system of reduction, 
which has so often been adopted by 
the English during peace, is as short- 
sighted and pernicious as it is perilous. 
It inevitably leads to the recurrence, 
and multiplies tenfold the cost of war. 
Deprived of all consideration, and re- 
spect from the foreign powers by 
whom it is surrounded, a rich and 
renowned, but disarmed state speedily 
becomes the object only of envy and 
cupidity to its warlike and rapacious 
neighbours. Attack, attracted by 
riches, prompted by jealousy, suggest- 
ed by ambition, is encouraged by the 
absence of defence, the prospect of 
helplessness. The prestige of for- 


mer_ fame, the remembrance of past 
triumphs, may for a time protect 
it, and conceal present weakness 
by the halo of former renown; but 
that cannot be expected to last very 
long. The inevitable time will come, 
the hour of danger will arrive, when 
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the passions of ambitious and penni- 
less rapacity will be let loose on the 
wealthy and unprotected state—and 
how is it then to be defended? Enor- 
mous efforts, gigantic expenditure, will 
be required to avert disaster or sub- 
jugation. Even if they are made, suc- 
cess can in the end be attained only at 
the cost of immense sacrifices of blood 
and treasure, and after the sufferings of 
a long, hazardous, and burdensome 
war. Four-fifths of the debt which 
now oppresses the industry and weighs 
down the national strength of England, 
has been occasioned by the selfish 
parsimony of former times. Dan- 
ger is averted by preparation; war is 
often avoided by the inspiring of 
dread; if begun, it is shortened by 
the exercise of strength. Had four 
millions a year additional been ex- 
pended on the army between 1784 and 
1793, Paris would have been taken in 
the first campaign, and nineteen years 
of subsequent most costly war, and the 
contraction of £600,000,000 of debt, 
would have been avoided. If we had 
had 100,000 infantry and 20,000 caval- 
ry and artillery, and 80,000 militia in 
the British Islands in the beginning of 
1854, the Czar would never have ven- 
tured upon war; or if he did so, he 
night, with an able Government direct- 
ing the attack, have lost Cronstadt and 
Sebastopol in the first campaign. It 
was the defenceless state of England 
which prompted the Emperor Nicholas 
to his invasion of Moldavia and Walla- 
chia in July, 1853. Had we been even 
moderately prepared, he would never 
have crossed the Pruth. If we would 
discover the real authors of the war, 
we shall find them in those who coun- 
selled admiring and assenting multi- 
tudes at Manchester that the age of 
war was passed, that we should dis- 
band our troops and sell our ships of 
the line—Their names are Ricaarp 
CoppEen, Joun Bricut, and Joseru 
STuRGE. 

Xenophon says that, if Athens had 
been an insular state, it would have 
conquered Sparta in the Pelopon- 
nesian war, because it could, with 
its command of the sea, have ruined 
its adversary, while its adversary could 
not have reached it. That advantage 
which Athens wanted England pos- 
sessed ; but it has been all but thrown 
away by the infatuation of our people 
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and the blind submission to popular 
dictation of our rulers. Wafted on 
board its powerful navy, its magnifi- 
cent steamships, the army of England 
could in a fortnight have reached either 
Cronstadt* or Sebastopol, while the 
forces of Russia were hermetically seal- 
ed within their granite bastions. If we 
had had such an army, what marvellous, 
what decisive success might, under able 
direction, have been attained in the 
first campaign! If 40,000 men had 
accompanied Sir Charles Napier to 
the Baltic, where would now have 
been the fleets of Sweaborg and 
Cronstadt ? Burnt in their harbours, or 
prizes at Spithead. If a reserve of 
30,000 men had been at hand in Malta 
to reinforce the army which conquered 
at the Alma, Sebastopol would long 
ere this have been taken. A real in- 
vestment would have been made: and 
while half of our army pressed the 
fortress alike on the north and south, 
the other half would have covered the 
siege, and, if attacked, renewed the 
triumphs with which the campaign 
opened. Decisive success was with- 
in our power, if we had possessed, 
when hostilities broke out, a force at 
all commensurate to our national 
strength or material resources. If we 
have not gained it, and have only 
achieved barren victories, these are 
owing to the glorious chivalry of our 
officers, the indomitable courage of our 
men, which have, in some degree, com- 
pensated, though at. the expense of 
their own blood, the long-continued 
blindness and infatuation of the 
country, which rendered useless all the 
immense advantages that Providence 
had put into our hands. 

The anxiety which we now so gen- 
erally feel for the safety of our heroic 
army, and the fearful chasms which 
sickness and hardships, more than the 
sword of the enemy, have made in its 
ranks, has forcibly drawn the atten- 
tion of the nation to the causes of 
these disasters, and the way in which 
the prospects of a campaign, which 
began with such brilliant success, 
have become so overclouded in its 
close. The chief cause, as already 
shown, is to be found in the mon- 
strous reductions of former years, 
and the infatuation with which our 
constituencies demanded, and our 
press applauded, and our rulers adopt- 
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ed, the system of economy Which 
paralysed our strength just in pro- 
ortion as our enemy was incr sae 
ing his. Angarmy is not made i 
day; long training, extensive pre- 
paration, is indispensable towards its 
formation. It takes two years to 
make a horse-soldier ; fifteen months to 
make a thorough foot-soldier. If hurried 
into the ranks before thus instructed 
and trained, they may indeed become 
chair au canon, or encumber hospi- 
tals; but it is in vain to expect from 
them the efficiency of real soldiers. 
They may fight bravely in the field, 
but they will melt away under the 
severity of military duty: the drip- 
ping bivouac, the stinted rations, the 
service in the trenches, will prove 
fatal to their inexperienced strength. 
This has been sufficiently proved in the 
siege of Sebastopol. The troops which 
suffered most from fatigue and sickness 
there, were the new regiments and the 
young soldiers, ‘The idea so common 
with civilians, therefore, that it is 
time enough to raise soldiers when 
they are required, and folly to main- 
tain a costly peace establishment for 
the eventualities of war, is an error 
of the most dangerous kind.—If the 
army is not raised and trained in 
peace, it cannot act with effect in the 
first years of war. Early disaster is 
inevitable ; and this, accordingly, has 
been invariably experienced in Eng- 
land for a hundred and fifty years. 
The defeats in Flanders in 1793, in 
Affghanistan in 1840, and in Caffraria 
in 1849 were examples, of which the 
horrors of the Crimean bivouac has 
been the last. To raise soldiers and 
send them off at once, after a few 
months’ drill, to the seat of war, is 
worse than useless. It is sacrificing 
life and strength, courage and devo- 
tion, for scarce any advantage. To 
make a good soldier in 1854, he must 
have been enrolled in 1852, and’ dis- 
ciplined through the whole of 1853; 
and a dragoon requires a still longer 
apprenticeship. There is but one 
way of having a powerful and effi- 
cient army in the beginning of war, 
and that is to have it established: on 
an adequate scale, and thoroughly 
organised in peace. 
Nor is this all. The administrative 
part of the army is not its least im- 
portant department, and it is the one 
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in which long previous organization 
and preparation is peculiarly indis- 
pensable. It is the one, accordingly, 
which invariably is found most defi- 
cient, and from the faults of which 
most disaster ensues on the first break- 
ing out of hostilities. The wagon train, 
the providing huts and tents for the sol- 
diers, the cooking department, the 
securing of magazines, the organising 
the means of transport for the bag- 
pace, the providing, mules and bat- 
orses for the officers and men, the 
arrangement and preparation of hos- 
pitals, medicines, surgeons, and nurses, 
the clothing and equipments of the 
men, are as much the duty of those 
at the head of an army, and fully as 
essential to its success, as combat- 
ing bravely in the field. Czsar tells 
us, in his Commentaries, he began all 
his expeditions with “Re frumentaria 
provisa ;” and Marshal Saxe said, 
“he was the best general who fed 
his soldiers best.” These administra- 
tive duties, however, are less conspi- 
cuous than those in the field. They 
are less imperatively called for in 
peace, and therefore, under an eco- 
nomical system of government, which, 
disregarding the interests of the 
public service, looks only to the 
diminution of its expenditure, they 
are the first to be neglected. Where 
is now the admirable wagon train, 
organised by Wellington, which 
brought up in the depth of winter 
the siege equipage that tore down the 
ramparts of Ciudad Rodrigo? Where 
the hospital establishment which 
awaited, and so wonderfully restored, 
the Bick and wounded at Lisbon? 
The whole administrative department, 
which by incessant effort during six 
years he had brought to such perfec- 
tion, has been quietly consigned to 
the vault of all the Capulets, in order 
that Liberal Ministries might obtain 
loud cheers from both sides of the 
House by bringing forward reduced 
estimates ; and the camp at Sebasto- 
pol, the charnel-house at Scutari, the 
orrors of the mid-passage, have been 
the consequences. 

Add to this, that the duties of a 
soldier are only half learned by all the 
military tuition he has received dur- 
ing the last forty years in the British 
Islands. Take a soldier in the Guards, 
the Highland Brigade, the Scots 
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Greys, or the 11th Hussars. He is 
admirably drilled, disciplined, and 
equipped; he is as brave as a lion, 
and excites the admiration of every 
beholder by his gallant bearing in 
Hyde Park and the hills of Chobham. 
If called into battle he will exhibit the 
heroism of the Alma, the devotion of 
Balaklava, the iron -constancy of 
Inkermann. It is well; his country 
may well be proud of him, and she 1s 
proud. Is that all she has to do? Do 
these heroic efforts in the field exhaust 
his military duties? What prepara- 
tion has been made fcr the remainder 
—that is, for nineteen-twentieths of 
the duties he has to perform, the life 
he has to lead? Put him in the 
trenches of Sebastopol, with the water 
up to his knees, and a cannon-ball 
every minute whizzing over his head ; 
place him on a night-watch, with a 
stealthy Muscovite battalion creeping 
up in the dark to his feet ; send him 
to cook his victuals, to put up his 
tent, to assist in getting firewood, 
to lend a hand in dragging guns 
through the mud, to forage a country 
for provender for the horses, to do 
any other of the daily pacific dutzes 
of a soldier in the field, and he is as 
ignorant of them as the child unborn. 
He has never been taught them, and 
he is left to pick them up as he best 
can, by the pressure of hardship and 
suffering in the field, often under the 
guns of an enemy, or by observing 
what is done by his better instructed 
and experienced Allies. 

It is commonly said that this is 
owing to our insular situation, and 
happy exemption from actual warfare, 
by the respect excited by former vic- 
tories. There never was a greater 
mistake, at least so far as the last 
forty years are concerned. The truth 
is, that, so far from having had less 
military experience than other Powers 
during that period, we have had in- 
comparably more ; and, in particular, 
Jar more than the troops either of 
France or Russia. Our naval supre- 
macy and colonial empire have 
brought us into collision with fierce 
and barbarous nations in every quar- 
ter of the globe. The former of 
these Powers has never fired a shot 
during that period, except at Antwerp 
in 1832, at Algiers in 1830, and with the 
Arabs in Algeria afterwards. The lat- 
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ter has had no warfare since the peace 
of 1815, except in Turkey in 1828-9, 
and Poland for nine months in 1881, 
and Hungary in 1849, with occasional 
conflicts with the Circassians and 
Persians. ‘ But the English during 
that period have maintained great and 
long wars in every quarter of the 
globe; they have successively en- 
countered the Mahratta alliance of 
1817, the Pindarree war of 1819, the 
first Burmese war of 1825, the storm 
of Bhurtpore, the Goorkha war, the 
two Affghanistaun expeditions, the 
Scinde campaigns, the Gwalior con- 
flict, the desperate passage of arms 
on the Sutledge, the battles of Ferro- 
zeshah, Sobraon, Chillianwallah, and 
Goojerat, the second Burmese war of 
1852, the three ‘Chinese campaigns, 
the two bloody ones in Caffraria. All 
the armies of continental Europe put 
together have not had the mili- 
tary experience which those of Great 
Britain, especially in India, have en- 
joyed since the battle of Waterloo. 

How, then, has it happened that an 
army composed of such admirable 
materials, headed by such noble offi- 
cers, and trained by so much and such 
dear-bought experience, is always 
found so lamentably deficient in prac- 
tical skill and administrative organi- 
sation, when serious hostilities first 
break out? The answer is to be found 
in two circumstances, springing out 
of our constitution and government, 
which have been little attended to 
in the first conflict of parties during 
the last anxious months, more so- 
licitous to heap blame upon indivi- 
duals than affix a stigma on institu- 
tions or customs. It is in these, how- 
ever, that the real cause of the pre- 
sent disasters and anxiety is to be 
found, and in the awakening of the 
nation to them that the only security 
against their recurrence is to be looked 
for. 

The first of these is, that, from our 
army having been reduced to so low 
a figure since 1815—at an average 
not more than 100,000 or 110,000 
men, of whom one-half was absorbed 
in zsolated colonial stations, or de- 
tached garrison duties at home—great 
part of our army, and nearly all the 
young soldiers, have never known 
what it was to act in large bodies to- 
gether. There are many regiments 
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in our army which, for the first time 
in the experience of nine-tenths of the 
officers and men in them, had never 
been brigaded with another before 
they stood shoulder to shoulder at the 
Alma or Balaklava. They had for- 
merly seen only outpost duty in Ire- 
land, or garrison duty in the Medi- 
terranean or the West Indies. This 
is an evil of the very first magnitude, 
which, in the long run, and for the 
active administrative duties of a cam- 
paign, often renders the courage and 
strength of the men and heroism of 
the officers of little lasting avail. 
They are sent into active service, and 
exposed to the hardships and suffer- 
ings of real warfare, without the 
smallest knowledge or preparation for 
it on the part of either the civil or 
military authorities of the army. If, 
like all the Continental states—even 
the smallest—we had had camps of 
20,000 or 30,000 men together annu- 
ally formed, moved about and provi- 
stoned from magazines in England 
and Ireland during the last twenty 
years, we should never have seen the 
woeful and almost incredible ignorance 
in those respects which the Crimean 
campaign has exhibited, and with 
which, not less than with the courage of 
our troops, Europe is now ringing from 
side to side. It is impossible it could 
have been exhibited, if experience had 
taught our civil and military officers 
in the Queen’s service, as it has long 
done those in the Native Indian army, 
the necessities of men when banded 
together. But the thing could not be 
thought of till 1853, when it was be- 
gun on a small scale at Chobham, be- 
cause we had not men to brigade to- 
gether; and if we had possessed 
them, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer could not have faced a reformed 
House of Commons with a proposal of 
£200,000 or £300,000, to instruct our 
troops in the first elements of real 
military service. 

The second is, that, during the forty 
years of peace and incessant clamour 
of the constituencies, the House of 
Commons, and the press, for econo- 
mic reduction, it has become a fixed 
habit of all superior functionaries, in 
all departments of the public service, 
to' estamate inferior ones according to 
the reductions of expenditure which 
they could effect in their several depart- 
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ments, and of these inferior functiona- 
ries to look for approbation or promotion 
according as they exhibited the same 
qualities, without, the slightest regard 
on. either side to the interests of the 
public, or the right administration of 
the public service. Dread of visible 
expense was the bugbear which stood 
before every one’s eyes. There was 
an enemy whom they all had to face. 
He was to be found, not on the Con- 
tinent, but in the House of Commons. 
His leader was neither Nicholas nor 
Napoleon, but Joseph Hume. Re- 
duction in all departments was the 
one thing needful: it was the condi- 
tion of ministerial existence, the sine 
qua non of official toleration or pa- 
tronage. If any young public officer, 
upacquainted with the secrets of 
the service, was indiscreet enough 
to propose anything involving pre- 
sent expenditure, however small, 
to avert future disaster, however 
great, he got first the cold shoulder ; 
next, if he persevered in his efforts, 
dismissal. We speak of a matter as 
notorious as the sun at noonday. If 
any one doubts it, let him consult, in 

wate, any Government functionary, 
in any department of the public ser- 
vice. This has been the main 
cause of all our disasters during 
the present campaign, which other- 
wise would be incredible. Every pub- 
lic functionary, from the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer downwards, has 
been taught during nearly half a 
century to avoid everything which, 
however slightly, could entail present 
additional expense on the public ser- 
vice ; and not even to hint at defi- 
ciencies or evils, how great soever, 
which by possibility could swell the 
estimates for the ensuing year. So 
invariable has been this practice, so 
stern this necessity, that it has 
stamped its image and superscription 
upon our whole public servants from 
the highest to the lowest. They all 
bent to necessity, and that was the 
necessity of propitiating a clamorous 
House of Commons, which during the 
same period was earning popularity 
by taking off taxes: they all looked 
for favour and promotion, and that 
by pursuing a course which was year 
by year bringing the nation nearer 
to perdition. 

In proof that this was the real 
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cause of our Crimean disasters, it “is 
sufficient to mention the fact, that 
the evils which have been experienced 
have been all thosé which belonged 
to what may be called the eatra- 
administrative service, and required 
extraordinary outlay at the beginning 
of war beyond the usual and accus- 
tomed estimates. The ordinary com- 
missariat was excellent, and it fed 
the troops as well at Constantinople 
or Varna, or day by day at Sebas- 
topol, as it had done at Chobham 
or Knightsbridge; but nothing was 
provided for storing magazines in fine 
weather, and during summer, for the 
storms of winter, or providing a road 
while the sun shone which would 
stand when the storms of winter 
began. The ordinary clothing was 
good, and excited the admiration of 
all who beheld it, when the troops 
first arrived at the Bosphorus; but 
winter clothing was never thought 
of till absolute want forced attention 
to it upon Government, in the begin- 
ning of November. The regimental 
surgeons were excellent, and in more 
than the usual proportion to the men ; 
extra surgeons, a medical staff at 
Scutari, though destined to receive 
the whole wounded from the Crimea, 
there were next to none. The artil- 
lery horses were good as they appeared 
at Chobham ; where were the reserve 
horses and waggon-trains to bring up 
the siege stores and magazines, and 
supply the casulties of the cam- 
paign? It is not to be supposed that 
the many sensible and able men in the 
various departments in the adminis- 
trative and medical branches of the 
army were not alive to these defi- 
ciencies, and, in fact, they were 
pointed out by the medical and civil 
officers of the army. But no one 
ventured to urge them on the Go- 
vernment, ‘and the Government had 
not sense enough to propose them, for 
they had the former experience of a re- 
formed House of Commons before 
their eyes. We say the former ex- 
perience: for, like all other popular 
bodies, the reformed House, though 
steadily resisting previous expense or 
preparation, became loudly clamorous 
for effort, and regardless of expense, 
when the danger was before their 
eyes; and .the British people, now 
thoroughly awakened to their danger, 
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would gladly agree to the most liberal 
grants of money. ‘ . 

Two other particulars deserve espe- 
clal notice *before concluding this 
subject. 

The first is, that the department 
of the army in which the superiority 
of the Russians has been most ap- 

arent, is the very one in which the 
inglish, in the pride of intellect, ex- 
ected the most decisive success. We 

oasted of our science, our mechanical 
skill, our arts; and the complacent 
admirers of existing things told us 
confidently our artillery would at once 
prove its superiority to the Russian, and 
that Sebastopol would be “ smashed” 
in three days: Where are these boasts 
now? We have defeated the enemy, 
but it was by the qualities which have 
descended to our officers and their 
soldiers from their Norman and Saxon 
forefathers, but from no aid which 
we have derived, either from the 
wisdom and forethought of our popu- 
lar Government, or the skill or genius 
of our mechanical people. In both 
these respects we have been beat 
by our despotic enemy, outdone by 
his barbarian subjects. In number 
and weight of guns, the Russian artil- 
lery has shown itself as superior to 
ours as the Russian administration has, 
in the raising, feeding, and bringing up 
of large bodies of soldiers. Whence 
this extraordinary difference, so exact- 
ly the reverse of everything which, in 
the pride of civilisation and intellect, 
we had expected? Simply in this, 
the one cost money, the other did not. 
The blood flowing in the veins of our 
officers, which recalled the chivalry of 
Richard Cceur-de-Lion, in those of our 
soldiers the constancy of Agincourt, cost 
Ministers nothing ; but it would have 
cost them a great deal, and they must 
have faced a reformed House of Com- 
mons five years ago, to produce an 
artillery and siege equipage superior 
to what the Ozar had collected at the 
very extremity of his dominions. 
Thence the victories of Alma -and 
Inkermann won by our soldiers, and 
the siege of Sebastopol still protracted, 
amidst heroic constancy, from the 
long-continued faults of our Govern- 
ment. 

The next circumstance worthy of 
notice is, that the deficiencies which 
have appeared in our service have 
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appeared chiefly in those departments 
where, according to the popular doc- 
trines, we should least have’ ex- 
pected thern, and the success has 
been achieved in those where, if ther 
principles were correct, deficiency 
and ruin were to be expected. There 
has been no ‘failure in the Guards, 
headed by the flower of the aristo- 
cracy, at the Alma or Inkermann, or in 
the cavalry led by the chivalry of Eng- 
land in the immortal charges at Bala- 
klava; but can the same be said of the 
commissariat department, the reserve 
medical staff, the harbour arrange- 
ments at Balaklava, the providing of 
draught-horses and passable roads at 
Sebastopol? In these departments, 
intrusted to the direction of the sons 
of the middle classes, the deficiencies 
we all deplore have chiefly appeared. 
Observe, we do not ascribe blame to 
the employes in these departments ; we 
do not say they have failed because 
they were the sons of clergymen and 
physicians. We know well what the 
British empire owes to the sons of 
these men. We neither repudiate nor 
are ashamed of our own order. But 
what we do say is, that the cala- 
mities we deplore have been owing 
to a general cause which has rode 
over them both, and that that cause 
is to be found in the senseless eco- 
nomy and reductions which have been 
forced upon successive Governments 
since the peace, by public clamour and 
the Liberal press ; and that it is unfair 
to say it would be remedied by sub- 
stituting for the class in which glorious 
success has been obtained that in 
which chiefly deficiency has been ex- 
perienced. 

Having said so much on the gene- 
ral causes of our present difficulties, 
we have little space left for that which 
occupies so large a portion of public 
attention, which is, the comparative 
merit or demerit of the persons engag- 
ed in the service that has experienced 
them. 

We are not among those who re- 
quire much from a War Minister, 
still less of those who assert that civi- 
lians are incapable of rightly discharg- 
ing the duties of the office. On the 
contrary, we think that a civilian, ifan 
able and instructed man, is sometimes 
more likely to fill the office with advan- 
tage than a military man, because he is 
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less liable to the influence of insignifi- 
cant military details, objects of care to 
martinets, or of powerful military con- 
nections. But admitting this on the 
one hand, it seems equally clear, on the 
other, that there are some things 
which the nation has a right to ex- 
pect in one who undertakes the 
direction of its military armaments. 
It is entitled to expect that he shall 
know that winter succeeds summer ; 
that it sometimes rains, and somewhat 
heavily, on the shores of the Black 
Sea in November and December; 
that a Russian winter is severe, and 
absolutely requires warm clothing for 
the troops to be ready before it sets 
in; that it takes three weeks for the 
military tailor to clothe an army, and 
three weeks more to send it to the 
Crimea from London; that men _re- 
quire food at all times, and armies 
magazines in bad weather; that 
wounded and sick men require .sur= 
geons, and attendants, and hospitals— 
and vessels conveying the maimed to 
them, suitable attendants; that if 
roads are bad, or liable to be broken 
up, they should be mended during the 
fine weather; and if a winter cam- 
paign is to be entered upon, the men, 
if they are not to die like dogs, 
must be hutted; that meat cannot 
be ate raw, nor coffee drank unroast- 
ed; that fires cannot be made without 
fuel, nor fuel got without beasts 
of burden to bring it to the camp; 
that Russia is a great military power, 
and England, in comparison of its 
strength, a very small one. These are 
not great requirements from a War 
Minister ; and if to these are added the 
essential requisites of moral courage, 
and ability to face'a reformed House 
of Commons, the main duties of a 
War Minister will be satisfactorily 
discharged, though he possesses neither 
the energy of Napoleon, the adminis- 
trative powers of Marlborough, nor 
the constancy of Wellington. 

The first blame which we attach to 
Government, in the conduct of the pre- 
sent war, is that they did not call out 
the militia of the whole empire, and 
largely increase the regular arm 
years before it broke out. They tell 
us themselves that it was long fore- 
seen, that it was known to them, that 
it was unavoidable, and that they 
were made aware by the words of the 
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Czar himself to Sir H. Seymour, that 
he contemplated the partition of the 
Turkish Empire, and invited us to 
share in its spoils by accepting Egypt 
and Candia. Well, knowing this, aware 
of an impending rupture with the 
greatest military power in the world, 
what did they do to guard against its 
dangers? Why, they went out of office 
in February 1852 rather than call the 
militia out even in England, and for 
six weeks pertinaciously resisted Lord 
Derby’s effort to establish it. In Scot- 
land and Ireland it was not called out 
till August 11, 1854, and it is not yet 
embodied. Lord Eglinton and Sir A. 
Alison loudly complained of this ex- 
traordinary neglect at the great meet- 
ing on Scottish Rights, held at Edin- 
burgh on November 4, 1853, six 
months before the war broke out, but 
four months after the Pruth had been 
crossed, and it was evidently unavoid- 
able ; but they met with nothing but 
ridicule and abuse for their pains, espe- 
cially from the Times newspaper. Had 
their advice been followed, we should, 
in May 1854, have had 40,000 addi- 
tional disciplined troops to defend 
our own shores, and serve as a nur- 
sery for the troops of the line. The 
Foreign Enlistment Bill was the child 
of this supineness and folly. "We were 
obliged to incur the contempt of the 
world by seeking for foreign merce- 
naries with a population of 27,000,000, 
because we had not courage to face 
the hostility of a reformed House of 
Commons, by proposing in time the 
requisite measures for the arming of 
our own people. 

When the war did break out in 
March 1854, our preparations at that, 
the eleventh hour, were wholly dispro- 
portioned to the magnitude of the con- 
test in which we had engaged. Mr. 
Gladstone proposed an increase of 
15,000 men to the regular army, and 
£3,000,000 to the estimates, to com- 
bat an empire possessing 70,000,000 
of inhabitants and 600,000 men in 
arms! It is true, £3,000,000 addi- 
tional was voted when the war was 
raging and the House had somewhat 
warmed in the fight, but still no word 
of the Scottish or Irish militia, which 
to this day is not embodied, though 
we have been three months in mor- 
tal strife’ in the Crimea with above 
100,000 Russians. When we now 
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see what the contest is in which we 
have engaged, it is lamentable to 
think of the supineness which has 
characterised our preparations for it. 
What have the Russians done? Levied 
1 man in 100 in their whole dominions, 
which will bring at least 250,000 men 
into the field. What has Louis Napo- 
leon done? Called out 150,000 men, 
and contracted a loan of £20,000,000. 
What has England done? Ordered 
25,000 men additional to be added to 
the regular army, of which only half 
are enrolled; and none can be made 
effective soldiers for a year to come— 
that is, till Sebastopol is either taker, 
or the siege raised, and the fate of 
the campaign is decided. Thence the 
introduction of the Foreign Enlistment 
Bill, proposing to join German mer- 
cenaries to our noble soldiers, who 
“go into battle shouting England, 
England! and die saying we have done 
our duty.” 

We attach no blame to Ministers— 
whatever we may do to all Ministries 
and Houses of Commons since 1815, 
for their senseless reductions—for 
not sending out a larger army to the 
Kast in April last, nor for the des- 
tination which they gave it. They 
sent ouf nearly 35,000 men, as that 
was all they had to send at the time. 
In fact, the regiments sent off were 
made up to that amount only by such 
copious drafts from those left at home 
that they were rendered perfect skele- 
tons, and have since been filled up 
entirely with raw recruits, wholly un- 
equal to the fatigues, however ade- 
ag they may be to the dangers of 
the campaign. As little is it any 
reproach that they were sent at first 
to Varna. ‘To defend Constantinople, 
at that time seriously menaced by the 
Russians, was the first object of the 
campaign: it was justly the first ob- 
ject to erect lines in front of it, like 
those of Torres Vedras before Lisbon. 
It was not till the siege of Silistria was 
raised in July that offensive opera- 
tions could be thought of; and then 
Sebastopol was the great object, be- 
cause its capture and the destruction 
of the fleet would at once, and in the 
very first campaign, have attained 
the principal objects of the war. 

The fact of the victory of the Alma 
having been gained, and the Russians 
shut up, though with an army yet in 
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the field, in Sebastopol, proves that, 
though not nearly so strong as might 
have been desired, the allied army 
was at least able, in the first instance, 
to beat the enemy, and seriously men- 
ace his great stronghold. It was not, 
however, more than half the force re- 
quired for its reduction, as Sir Howard 
Douglas has clearly demonstrated in 
his most able paper on the Crimean 
campaign, annexed to his great work 
on gunnery, and published in the 
United Service Journal for January 
1855. But it was there that the 
great want of foresight in tlie con- 
duct of the campaign became conspi- 
cuous. We had no reserve force 
in Malta or Corfu to keep the army in 
the field up to its level of 27,000 men, 
which it had attained when the Allies 
landed in the Crimea. The reinforce- 
ments sent out in September and 
October were mere driblets, not 
amounting in all to 3000 men. In 
November 12,300 men, according to 
the Duke of Newcastle, were sent 
out; but “trop tard” to avert the 
carnage of Inkermann, and repair the 
subsequent waste of life during the 
siege. Hight thousand men, with a 
few guns, were then exposed to the 
assault of at least 50,000 Russians, 
with 84 guns placed on an advanta- 
geous height. Had they not resisted 
with an heroic constancy which rivals 
the devotion of Thermopyle, the allied 
army would have been pierced through 
the centre, and probably forced to 
capitulate. Reinforced by a reserve 
of 20,000 men from Malta and Corfu, 
as the army might have been—for the 
men were in the British Islands, and 
were sent out, though too late for the 
attainment of present success, or the 
averting of frightful disaster, between 
July. and December—we would have 
routed the Russians at Balaklava, pre- 
served the road by Kadikoi from Bala- 
klava to the camp, hurled the Musco- 
vites in confusion down the steeps of 
Inkermann, and enabled the French on 
the same day, in repulsing the sortie 
against them, to capture Sebastopol 
and terminate the war in a single 


day. 

But the greatest mistake of all, and 
which is the most incomprehensible, 
is the OMISSION FROM FIRST TO LAST ° 
TO INSTITUTE ANY REAL OR EFFEC- 
TIVE BLOCKADE OF ODESSA OR THE 
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Sra or Azorr! One and all of ‘the 
Russian’ prisoners taken at Inkermann, 
gaid they came by sea from Odessa, 
aid that the two Grand-dukes came 
in the same way. Ministers denied 
this; but the fact is now ascertained 
that Odessa has never yet been block- 
aded, for the Gazette of Jan. 10, 1855, 
contains for the first time a notifica- 
tion of an effective blockade of that 
harbour from February 1,1855! The 
troops who came up in such unex- 
pected strength at Inkermann, and so 
nearly destroyed the allied army, 
reached their destination, it would ap- 
pear, a fortnight sooner than was anti- 
cipated, because, with thirty ships of 
the line and forty steamers in the 
Euxine, we had never blockaded the 
enemy’s great commercial harbour. 
Odessa has been to them through the 
whole campaign as effective a maga- 
vine and place d’armes as Constanti- 
nople was to us: No wonder the 
Russian troops are well fed while 
ours were starving. No wonder they 
brought 80,000 men into the field 
from Balaklava to Sebastopol on No- 
vember 5, and, but for the heroic gal- 
lantry of our troops, would have ruined 
the entire allied army at Inkermann. 
The effect of Dannenberg’s corps, 
40,000 strong, coming up so much 
sooner than was expected, was incal- 
culable, for the assault had been fixed 
for the very next day, November 6th, 
and to all appearance would have been 
successful. In repulsing the sortie of 
the Russians on November 5, during 
the battle of Inkermann, the French 
were actually in Sebastopol, and the 
Russians sprung the mines, their last 
resource! Whence this astonishing, 
this inexplicable, this inexcusable omis- 
sion on the part of a Power possessing 
a decided and undisputed maritime su- 
periority? Why were not Odessa and 
the Sea of Azoff blockaded closely 
since May 1854? How incalculable 
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would have been the. results of so ob- 
vio&s a measure ! e do not pretend 
to solve the Bpetery we leave Mi- 
nisters to do tit. ‘We suggest only 
one question which we should like to 
see noticed and answered: Were 
Odessa and the Sea of Azoff left open 
to CONCEAL THE EFFECTS OF FREB 
TRADE, and prevent the verification of 
the predictions made by the Protection- 
ists as to the effect of that measure, 
by rendering us dependent on foreign 
supplies, to ravse grain, even after the 
finest harvest in these Islands, to fa- 
mine prices, when the foreign supply 
was intercepted ? 

Nothing need be said as to the un- 
accountable administrative omissions 
of Ministers in providing for the plain- 
est and most obvious necessities of 
the allied army in the Crimea on the 
approach of winter. When was the 
order for winter clothing issued by 
Government? ‘The Duke of New- 
castle has told us. It was on Novem- 
ber 8, three days after the battle of 
Inkermann, and when the bad weather 
had already commenced. The loss of 
the Prince was of little moment, as 
the parliamentary papers regarding 
its contents proved.* When the warm 
clothing did arrive at Balaklava in 
the first week of January, after half 
the winter was over, where were the 
beasts of burden to bring it up to the 
camp? Were there no bat-horses to 
be bought in Constantinople or Tur- 
key—a city containing 1,000,000, an 
empire boasting 35,000,000 inhabi- 
tants? Why were huts not provided 
for the men at Constantinople in Sep- 
tember and October? Were there no 
shipwrights in the Golden Horn? 
Why not buy a few old merchant- 
men, and break them up _ into 
wooden log-houses for the soldiers? 
Why is our cavalry dismounted, our 
artillery without horses, our batteries 
unarmed with guns? Where was the 





* The warm clothing lost in the Prince was, according to the Parliamentary Re- 


turn— 
Woollen socks, 
Wollen frocks, 53,000 
Flannel draws, 17,000 


35,300 


Watch-coats, 
Blankets, 
Rugs, 


2,500 
16,100 
3,700 


A grievous loss, certainly, but by no means the clothing for the whole army which 
was ordered on November 8. Besides, who appointed, in the face of serious warn- 
ings, the captain of the Prince, or the harbour-master, who, after she had been in 
harbour, and landed the 46th regiment, sent her with such a cargo on board into the 
open sea, under the precipitous rocks of the Crimea, in the stormy month of November? 
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reserve medical staff when the wound- 
ed arrived in thousands from Alma 
at Scutari? Where were the attend- 
ants for them during the passage 


from Balaklava? Where are the 
magazines of biscuit stored up in the 
British camp for winter use, as they 
were in the French during the six 
weeks of fine weather after the army 
first arrived at Sebastopol? It is 
plain that nothing was foreseen or 
provided for; and the only conceiv- 
able reason why it was so, must have 
been that forethought implied pre- 
paration, and preparation expense. 
Kiven the miserable excuse of terror 
of expense is awanting, for the coun- 
try, long before November, was in- 
cessantly urging the necessity of win- 
ter preparations,‘and the papers loudly 
demanded it. ; 

Mr. Cobden said at Leeds that we 
had no concern with an aggression 
three thousand miles off—that we 
should leave the Russians and. Turks 
to fight it out themselves, and with- 
draw our troops without delay from 
the Crimea. He forgets that, if we 
can reach the Crimea in fifteen days 
from Portsmouth, the Russians can 
‘each Portsmouth in fifteen days from 
Sebastopol; and that if we shun the 
contest in the Crimea for that great 
fortress, we may have to maintain it 
in Hampshire for our own arsenals. 
He says the Czar is not more ambi- 
tious now than the French were in the 
time of Napoleon, or than we our- 
selves have been in India. This is 
too true. It is hard to say whether 
the American Government, elected by 
universal suffrage, and strongly in- 
fluenced’ by mercantile interests, or 
the French Convention, springing from 
the storms of the Revolution, or the 
British rule in India, directed by a 
mercantile company, or the Russian 
in Europe, wielded at the will of the 
Czar, has proved itself most ambi- 
tious. We are all more or less ambi- 
tious—prudence or inability to rob 
alone restrains us. The conclusion 
Mr. Cobden draws from this is, that 
since we live in a world of robbers, we 
should submit quietly to be robbed— 
since we live in a world of smiters, 
we should present our cheek to be 
smote. The conclusion we draw is, 
that we should prepare ourselves 
manfully for the struggle, and avert 
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disaster by taking measures to pre- 
vent it, 

Happily for the country, there can 
now be no longer any doubt as to the 
course which should be pursued to 
attain this object. In this respect, 
at least, the reformed Parliaments 
have done a very great serviee to the 
nation. They have presented a bea- 
con to be avoided by all future rulers. 
We have nothing to do but undo 
everything which they have done, and 
we are sure to be right. Their prin- 
ciple was to sacrifice the future to the 
present, and we see the consequence ; 
let ours be to sacrifice the present to 
the future, and we shall see the con- 
sequence. Submit to present burdens 
in order to purchase future advan- 
tages—that is the well-known secret 
of success in private-life, and it is the 
equally certain means of attaining 
prosperity and security in public 
affairs. There is no royal road to 
safety in nations, any more than to 
kings in geometry. If we would bé 
secure in the end, we must make sac- 
rifices in the beginning, just as, if we 
would be rich in old age, we must 
be industrious in youth. Why is the 
Czar now so formidable, and able to 
bid defiance to banded Europe, and 
hold the balance, even notwithstand- 
ing his comparative poverty, with the 
united forces of England and France ? 
Simply because in peace he did not 
relax the sinews of war, but, on the 
contrary, employed forty years of 
pacification in making a great and 
ceaseless preparation for future hosti- 
lity, as we did in relaxing former 
efforts, and abandoning the means of 
future defence—Fas est et ab hoste do- 
ceri. Let us, now that we are engaged 
in this conflict, imitate this example ; 
and the superior wealth, energy, and 
courage of our people must in the end, 
as it did in the war of the Revolution, 
secure to us the victory. 

Let us not be deterred by.early 
disaster, even if, quod Deus avertat, 
it should occur. Ticostloet the dis- 
arming, after the victories of Marl- 
borough, was punished by the con- 
vention of Closterseven ; that after 
the American War, by the flight from 
Flanders; but recollect also that the 
energy of the Earl of Chatham pro- 
duced the peace of Paris, the con- 
stancy of Wellington, the triumph of 
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Waterloo. To attain similar advan- 
tages, however, we must make similar 
efforts. The first thing to do is to 
double the strength and increase the 
efficiency of our army. There is but 
one way to do this—draw your purse- 
strings. Foreign mercenaries {will 
never do. To defeat the Muscovite 
hordes, we must have bone of our 
bone, and flesh of our flesh. But we 
cannot do this without an increase of 
pay. The war market in Europe has 
to compete with the peace market at 
home and in the colonies; and an in- 
crease of wages can alone secure for 
it the preference. Raise the pay of 
foot-soldiers to 1s. 6d. a-day, and of 
dragoons and artillerymen to 2s., and 
you will have no want of soldiers of 
your own race, who will perpetuate 
the glories of Agincourt and Inker- 
mann. Encourage virtue and fidelity 
in the ranks, by opening the path of 
honour and promotion, in limited num- 
bers, to the most deserving. Increase 
immensely your field and heavy artil- 
lery, that ceaseless object of Russian 
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increase and of English diminution. 
Remove from the officers the frightful 
injustice, that he who perishes in the 
service of his country loses the price 
of his commission, and leaves his 
family beggars, while he who deserts it 
leaves them in comfort. Call out, with- 
out an instant’s delay the whole militia, 
and raise by ballot a “landsturm” or 
local militia, immovable, save in case 
of invasion, to nourish its ranks and 
those of the regular army. Let the 
rich submit to a doubled income-tax, 
the poor to enhanced spirit, tea, and 
house duties. We are aware of the 
dangers of prediction in public affairs, 
but we will hazard one. We have 
the means of success within ourselves 
and our noble allies, if we will only 
use them: like the Douglas and 
Percy together, England and France 
may bid defiance to the world in arms. 
It is the unforeseeing only who are 
ultimately punished. Victory will in 
the end reward the arms of freedom, 
if those who wield them are worthy of 
its cause. 
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TO AN ITALIAN BEGGAR-BOY.— 


Tuov miniature of woe! 
Thy half-clad, meagre form 
Along the streets doth go— 
Starvation’s spectre! Sun and storm— 
To thee alike— 
Unheeded strike 
That head which ne’er did covering know. 


Thy ravenous eyes do glare 
Like a young wolf’s, dread boy ! 
Fearful is childhood’s stare, 
Bereft of childhood’s joy : 
It makes me wild 
To see a child 
Who never gladdend at a toy. 


Oh, hard must be the lot 
That makes a child a dread ! 
Where children’s smiles are not, 
Thorns grow in flowerets’ stead ; 
A child’s glad face 
Is Heaven’s own grace 
Round manhood’s stern existence shed. 


Turn off that hungry eye, 
It gnaws at Pity’s heart! 
Here’s bread—but come not nigh— 
Thy look makes agues start ! 
There—take the whole— 
To thy starved soul 
No crumb of joy will bread impart. 


Thine is the famished cry 
Of a young heart unfed, 
The hollow spirit’s sigh, 
For something more than bread. 
“ Give! give!” it says— 
Ah, vain he prays 
To man, who prayer to God ne’er said! 


Wert thou of woman born— 
Did human mother’s breast 
Nourish thee, thing forlorn ? 
Hath any love carest 
Thine infant cheek ; 
Did’st ever speak, 
Or hear, the name of father blest ? 


No, no, it cannot be! 
Thou aft the birth of Want— 
Thy sire was Misery, 
Thy mother Famine gaunt! 
Thou hadst no home, 
The naked dome 
Was all the roof earth thee could grant. 
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See! here a happy troop 
Of real children come, 
Their lips the fond names group 
Of Father, Mother, Home! 
They go not far— 
Love is the star 
That draws them back whene’er they roam. 


But wherefore, with mock grin, 
Dost thou pursue these now ; 
Hath childhood any kin 
Or kith with such as thou ? 
One hand did form 
The bird and worm— 
No other kinship these allow. 


Hark! there rings Nature’s laugh 
Fresh from those well-fed throats, 
Old age leans on his staff 
To listen to its notes : 
That gush of joy 
Makes him a boy— 
How glad remembrance o’er it gloats ! 


Does that spasmodic scream 
Jerked from thy shrunken chest, 
A human effort seem 
To laugh among the rest ? 
It shocks the ear, 
O God! to hear 
Woe, through a child’s false laugh, confest! 


And have these children all 
One Father, who each owns ? 
How partial blessings fall 
Upon his little ones ! 
Why, outcast boy, 
Must thou mock joy, 
While these pour out its natural tones ? 


Ah! why indeed? Be hushed 
Short-sighted soul! and wait, 
To learn why worms are crushed, 
While birds sing at heaven’s gate ; 
Why pools infect, 
While lakes reflect, 
The pure sky, and bear Fortune’s freight. 


FLORENCE, Dec. 1854. 
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PART III. 


CHAP. XVIII—THE CLERGY. 


A .irrLe group of reverend gentle- 
men stand in the porch of Briarford 
school. The subdued hum behind, 
fall of awe and a little excitement— 
the sun-burnt urchin peeping from the 
window, with his hand over his eyes 
for custom’s sake, to shade him from 
the sun, though no sun is here—the 
neat little woman curtseying and re- 
spectful behind, taking leave of the 
Vicar and his reverend associates, 
give you note that some pastoral 
oversight or examination has been 
going on in this small noisy sheepfold 
to-day. 

First of all, here is Mr. Wybargh, 
vicar of the parish. If the good man 
were minded to disguise himself, 
scarcely a scarlet coat could serve 
the purpose, for his trim and snowy 
linen, his close elerical vest and spot- 
less costume, his stiff plain band of 
white neckcloth, is not more distinct 
and decorously professional, than is 
the very voice and smile, the little 
gesture of the reverend hand, and 
measured cadence of the respectable 
footstep, so familiar on all parochial 
highways. You will perceive that 
the Rev. Richard Wyburgh is what, 
when we would speak after a compli- 
mentary fashion, we call “under the 
middle size”—#in plainer words, a 
small spare figure, without an ounce 
of superfluous weight to encumber his 
activity ; not a strong man by nature, 
but knitted into sinewy vigour by a 
life of patient exertion, undemonstra- 
tive and unboastful ; a little short- 
sighted, as those concentrated puckers 
round his keen, kindly, twinkling eyes 
bear witness; a little bald, with thin 
locks half-way between white and 
sand colour in complexion, - and 
strangely feathery in texture, fringing 
his well-formed head ; otherwise not 
a sign of age about him—as quietly 
alert and full of spirit as iu his youth. 

A singularly different person is Mr. 
Wyburgh’s curate, who stands beside 
him. Tall, lank, stooping, and “ill 
put together,” there is not much that 
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you can call handsome in the outer 
man of good John Green; and poor 
Angelina, though she sighs over them 
most dolefully, cannot manage to 
bleach those refractory neckcloths 
into anything like the purity of Mr. 
Wyburgh’s. This prosaic and com- 
monplace care is a very novel one for 
the Curate’s pensive bride ; but, after 
all, she would do her duty if she could ; 
and it is melancholy to see the Rev. 
John, how he holds out these neck- 
cloths at arm’s-length, and shakes ‘his 
head with a comic ruefulness before 
he puts them on—though he is, after 
all, so much of a sloven by nature, 
that this is a fitting chastisement of 
his own evil ways. Mr. Green’s coats, 
however made, wear in a peculiar 
fashion of their own: the skirts so 
soon learn to hang heavy with pon- 
dous volumes, of which burden they 
retain the shape even when itself is 
removed ; and the collar stands out 
high and distinct from the neck, which 
slants away from it, stooping forward. 
Mr. Green carries a prodigious stick, a 
most truculent and suspicious-lookin 

bludgeon, and has a wardrobe o 
hankerchiefs of all the colours of the 
rainbow thrust into one pocket, to 
balance the book in the other. So it 
is in reality a very odd figure which 
overshadows the Vicar, drawing back 
a little within the porch of the village 
school. 

The third person is Mr. Powis, rec- 
tor of the small adjoining parish of 
Woodchurch, cadet of the antedilu- 
vian great family in Wales, servant 
and suitor of Margaret Vivian of the 
Grange; and it is needless to say 
how unstained and glossy, how irre- 
proachable, at once in worldly fashion 
and in clerical propriety, is the cos- 
tume of Mr. Powis, in whonris nothing 
odd, nothing characteristic, not a 
stray lock ora spot of dust, to sug- 
est to you that he has not newly 
stepped from his dressing-room—or 
“from a bandbox,” as the village cri- 
tics say. Daylight does not detract 
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from the good looks of Mr. Powis ; he 
is still a very handsome young man, 
and not exactly a coxcomb either, but 
with grace enough to be slightly shy 
in his consciousness of his own good 
looks. You could not find in all the 
county three men who have less 
natural affinity; and Mr. Powis, with 
distinct politeness, and Mr. Green, 
with a lumbering impatience much 
more sincere but not quite so courte- 
ous, stand lingering and holding apart, 
to hear the little lecture on education, 
on its importance, and the extreme 
necessity of clerical supervision, which 
Mr. Wyburgh delivers with his ‘clear 
voice and his forefinger, for the in- 
struction of his juniors, who are by no 
means anxious to be instructed. 

And now they advance along the 
village street towards the Vicarage; 
Mr. Wyburgh and Mr. Powis, ex- 
tremely decorous representatives of 
the ecclesiastical estate, proceeding in 
good step and line; Mr. Green some- 
times straying a little before, some- 
times falling a little behind. And 
now before the vision of the reverend 
brethren appears the high-seated 
Grange, overlooking village and coun- 
try, with its background of trees 
waving in the brisk Cheshire gale ; 
the clouds afloat around it like aerial 
companions, and the sun striking red 
and cheery upon its shining roof and 
picturesque gables, but leaving the 
front in shade. A smile in which there 
was just a suspicion of complacency 
and simpering, and a little sigh senti- 
mental and conscious, came to the lip 
of the young Rector, in acknowledg- 
ment of the home of his lady and love. 

“A pleasant ey! the Vivians— 
a great addition to the society here,” 
says Mr. Powis, with an air of abstrac- 
tion. Society is a word very much in 
Mr. Powis’s mouth. 

“Capital young people, sir—excel- 
lent girls,” answers the Vicar. “Many 
a cottage in Briarford will miss Miss 
Vivian when she is married. That is 
to be immediately. By the by, Mr. 
Green, I think of asking Philip for a 
bit of ground behind the hill yonder 
for our district school; a good situa- 
tion, sir; capital;for the poor brick- 
makers, who begin to squat about there 
in these wretched huts of theirs. We 
must do something for these poor fel- 
lows, Mr. Green.” 
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“Rogues and reprobates,” said Mr. 
Green laconically, shaking his head. 

“The more reason we should do 
something for them—the more reason,” 
said Mr. Wyburgh. “ Philip Viviar 
must take measures, sir, to improve 
the condition of his tenantry, now 
he is come to man’s estate. Not that 
I complain of his mother—a most 
admirable person; but Philip is 
young and has all his life before him. 
We must do great things in this parish 

et.” 

“Do they have much intercourse 
with Castle Vivan, I wonder?” said 
Mr. Powis. “Sir Francis is a very 
influential person. Are our friends on 
good terms with the other branch of 
the family, Mr. Wyburgh?” 

“T have heard of Sir Francis Vi- 
vian,” said the Vicar, in his turn shak- 
ing his head; “ but I think my know- 
ledge goes no further. They are on 
good terms undoubtedly ; family feuds 
are unknown at the Grange; but I 
suppose there is little intercourse. I 
never remember to have seen their re- 
lation here.” 

“ A great pity,” lamented Mr. Powis. 
“ So influential a person as Sir Francis 
Vivian is an invaluable friend for young 
men. I have heard he has a great deal 
in his power.” 

A slight half-perceptible sigh con- 
cluded this speech. The Vicar turned 
his quick eyes with an intelligent pene- 
trating glance upon his young com- 

anion, and there was something of 
irony in the Vicar’s smile. 

“ Church preferment, a large share ? 
I have heard of that,” said the Vicar 
quickly. 

“T cannot say. General influence 
in the world, and active life is what I 
mean,” said Mr. Powis, with moment- 
ary confusion. “ Large landed property 
and wide family connections make al- 
most any man important, and Sir 
Francis is an extremely energetic man 
—certain to advance any one in whom 
he took an interest—an invaluable 
friend.” 

“Good for Percy Vivian,” said the 
Curate, “ if Percy were a steady fellow, 
and would work at anything—which 
he won’t do.” 

“Time enough, sir, time enough. 
We never do great things when we 
are boys at home,” said the kind 
Vicar. “I would rather not trust to 
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a Sir Francis, for my part. A good 
life and a true, where independence 
is, has more comfort in it than prefer- 
ment. I have always found it so.” 

“TI cannot see what possible cause 
there is why the one should compro- 
mise the other,” said Mr. Powis cold- 
ly, but with an increasing colour and 
some annoyance; and the young 
Rector was very well pleased to turn 
aside, and take leave of Mr. Green at 
the Vicarage door. Mr. Powis was to 
dine at the Vicarage to-day, not 
greatly to his own enjoyment ; but it 
was one of the professional duties 
which this most proper and exemplary 
youth would not neglect on any score. 

Mr. Green, who had dined already, 
lumbered on upon his way ; and shoot- 
ing like a great cloud into the dim little 
periows, where Angelina had at last 

een persuaded to have a fire, stood 
turning his back upon the shadowed 
window, and spreading his great 
hands over the grate for a moment 
before he sought his own more spe- 
cial retirement. 

“There’s that young Powis asking 
all sorts of questions about some great 
friends the Vivians have in the other 
end of the country,” said the ‘Curate. 
“Tf your friend “Miss Margaret is to 
have him, Lina, she had better look 
np all her connections. A. pretty 
fellow! I believe he likes her too; 
ret if they could not help him up the 
adder, Margaret Vivian might pine 
herself to death for aught he cared. 
Pity that she gives him such a chance. 
But we're all fools enough in such 
concerns.” 

So saying, the good Curate swept 
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away, knocking half-a-dozen little 
books off a table with a whisk of 
his heavy skirt as he passed, and 
putting in serious jeopardy Angelina’s 
inkstand, and the _ light-coloured 
carpet which an ink stain would 
“ruin.” Escaping rather more swiftly 
than he intended, after this, Mr. Green 
saw nothing of the dark slender figure 
in shadow of his wife’s green curtains, 
who had heard all he had to say ; and 
only some ten minutes after, when 
glancing up from his own window at 
a passing shadow, Mr. Green saw 
Zaidee Vivian hurry forth from the 
door; did the horror of having made 
ks» speech to other ears than his 
wife’s break upon him. Starting up, 
he hurried again, lumbering and dis- 
quieted, to Angelina’s parlour. Yes, 
without dispute, Zaidee had been 
there. 

“She will never think of it again,” 
said the Curate, rubbing his forehead 
ruefully. “That girl is always 
dreaming and abstracted—she will 
never think of it more.” So saying, 
Mr. Green charmed away his own 
annoyance by the headlong plunge 
he made into next week’s sermon, 
wherein the divine speedily forgot 
that there was such a family as the 
Vivians in the world. 

Nor could the Curate have guessed, 
by any possible reasoning, how heay- 
ily these words fell upon poor Zaidee’s 
heart, or how she lingered on her 
homeward way, desolate and solitary, 
with the: last overwhelming drop 
hanging on the brim of that cup of 
bitterness, which was almost too much 
for her hand to hold. 


OHAPTER XIX.—FAMILY PROSPECTS. 


“T think, mamma, it would be 
good for Zaidee to go with me,” said 
Hlizabeth ; “she grows very pale, 
and looks very sad. Poor child, 
the change would rouse her again. 
What can be the matter, I. won- 
der? But I think she should go with 
me.” 

“Bernard would not like it, Eliza- 
beth,” said Mrs. Vivian. 

“ Bernard could say so, mother,” 
said the bride, with her sweet tran- 
quil composure, and her faint passing 
lush. “We have not so slight a 


confidence in each other surely now, 
that we cannot speak without dis- 
guise. If it displeases Bernard, he 
will tell me; but I do not think it 
can.” ? 
“Bernard will not like to share 
your company with any one. — 
should not be pleased if he did,” said 
Mrs. Vivian. “Your Aunt Blundell 
is going to London. I did think I 
should send Sophy and Zaidee with 
her for a little change. I confess Eliza- 
beth, Zaidee bewilders me; and she 
is not ill either, for I have spoken to 
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Dr. Ellis. This is, let me see, the 
10th of November—in a fortnight 
comes Philip’s birthday, and the 27th 
is your féte, Lizzy. If all this—her 
new’ dresses, and the present I have 
for her, and being one of your brides- 
maids, and all the gaiety—makes no 
improvement, I shall certainly send 
Zaidee away for a change.” 

“Take my advice for once, mamma 
—send her to school,” said Margaret. 
“T am quite ashamed, for my part. 
We have all a tolerable education but 
Zaidee. It is quite a disgrace to us 
how she has been neglected.” 

“You forget that I am in fault, if 
that is the case,” ‘said the mother 
quickly. “Zaidee has not been ne- 
glected——nonsense. But I daresay 
she hag been spoiled. Six months at 
a good school might do very well, and 
improve her greatly ; I shall certainly 
think of that. But you must not take 
her, Elizabeth — certainly not — on 
a wedding tour. The thing is quite 
out of the question.” 

She looked like a queen assenting 
graciously to some great edict concern- 
ing a nation. But Elizabeth only said, 
“Very well, ‘mother, if you think 
0,” as she turned away. Elizabeth 
did not ask to be convinced, and that 
sweet grace of acquiescence with 
which will and personal opinion had 
80 little to do, had a singular con- 
formity with the majestic looks of this 
simple-hearted bride. 

“We are almost ready, mamma,” 
said Margaret.) ,“ I wonder if I could 
finish my poor little picture before 
Lizzy comes home to Morton Hall. 
There is really nothing to do now, ex- 
cept what must be done at the time ; 
and all the things are’so well prepared, 
and all the servants so interested to 
have them right. I don’t think we 
have forgotten anything, which is rare 
ay atom eo so much ‘to do. 

ink I may perha’ + my picture 
finished, mgt = sprig 

“Has any one seen it lately?” said 
Mrs. Vivian, in the same undertone in 
which her daughter spoke. This 
picture, crown of all the love-tokens 
which Elizabeth should carry with 
her, was “a great secret,” intended to 
be hung privately in the bride’s own 
retirement in her new home, to sur- 

rise her when she returned, and was 
aboured at with great mystery, and 
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in the strictest seclusion, though Mar- 
garet had so many confidants as to 
startle her with perpetual fears of 
discovery. 

“No, mamma; no one to speak of 
—only—oh yes, there was Mr. Powis,’”” 
said Margaret, blushing deeply. “ That 
was Sophy’s fault ; she isso unguarded 
—it was not mine.” 

“ And what did Mr. Powis say ?” 
sai. the mother, who was certainly not 
displeased. 

“Oh, Mr. Powis thought very well 
of it,” said Margaret hurriedly, with 
an attempt at being careless. “A 
great deal better than I do, I am 
sure. I daresay he did not think I 
could do anything of the kind. Philip 
and Percy are coming to lknch, 
mamma—I can see them. Oh no, 
indeed, it is not Philip—I do believe 
it is that Mr. Powis again.” 

“Well, he is not a ghost to startle 
you so,” said Mrs. Vivian with a 
smile; “and we must give him some 
lunch, I fancy. Philip is in the library 
—go and call him, and don’t look 
frightened. Lizzy, Bernard is not near 
so handsome as Mr. Powis.” 

‘ “Do you think so, mother ?” said 
Elizabeth. She was returning from 
the little room at the moment, and 
such a bright sparkle of mirth and 
satisfaction awoke in Elizabeth’s smile. 

“T am sure of it,” said the gratified 
mother, smiling too, and scarcely with 
less brightness. “There is Sophy 
grows pretty like the rest of you, and 
by-and-by I suppose I shall grumble, . 
like poor Mrs. Morris, that there is no 
rest for me till you are all gone. A bad 
example, Lizzy—and to be set by you!” 

“T am four-and-twenty, mamma. 
At least I have been in no haste to 
leave home,” said Elizabeth, with her 
tranquil grace, drawing a seat to the 
table by her mother’s side. 

The tears came to the mother’s eyes. 
Something, that sounded indistinctly 
like a blessing on “my dear child,” 
fell like music on the ear of Elizabeth ; 
but the others were trooping in by 
different doors to ‘this little family re- 
freshment ;—Philip from the library, 
with Margaret in her fresh sweet 
flush of awakened feeling—shy, and 
hanging back upon his arm; and 
handsome Mr. Powis, very eager to 
please everybody; and Percy, with 
so much bright affection, fun and 
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mischief in his eyes, As they took 
their places round the table—this 
kindly table, which was used for all 
purposes, and was not above a com- 
fortable mid-day meal—Mrs. Vivian 
had to raise her quick hand to her 
eyes once more before she could see 
them all clearly ;—those young, joy- 
ous faces, those lives so rich with 
immeasurable hope. She thought she 
had never realised so fully before 
the bright unclouded future which 
lay before these dearest children— 
that they themselves had never seen 
its fulness of blessing so well. 

The door opened again. This time 
it is Sophy, flushed and eager, solemnly 
followed, first by Sermonicus, after- 
wards by Zaidee, looking so pallid, 
dark, and pale, like the autumn sky, 
and with something of dogged and ob- 
stinate resistance in her.faee. Sophy, 
who has evidently something to tell, 
and whose excitement, much different 
from her cousin’s, makes all her lilies 
and roses only the prettier in their flush 
and glow, begins hastily, “Mamma !” 
—but catching a sudden glimpse of 
Mr. Powis, pauses and grows embar- 
rassed, stopping in her course a little 
within the door. 

“What is it, Sophy? No secret, 
{ should think,” said Mrs. Vivian, with 
a slight frown, calling her forward. 
Mrs. Vivian was much too polite to 
let even a chance guest fancy himself 
in the way. 

“Mamma, ‘I want to tell you of 
Zaidee,” said Sophy, hurriedly. “I 
am sure it is something wrong—it 
must be something wrong, or she 
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never would have hidden it from me. 
I have watched. her since ever she 
began to-be so sad, and she is con- 
stantly stealing away to the little 
room where Margaret found that 
oak chair. She has something there, 
mamma! I cannot tell what it is— 
something she hid away in a great 
book, looking as if she could have 
killed me. I am very sorry for Zay. 
I would not vex her for the world,” 
said Sophy, the tears coming against 
her will; “but only look at her now 
—see how she looks at us all—and 
make her tell what she has there.” 

Sophy’s excitement was so real and 
genuine, and Zaidee’s blank gloom of 
despair so evident, that every one was 
startled. Mrs. Vivian rose almost 
with a tremble. ‘I do not under- 
stand what all this means,” said Mrs. 
Vivian. “Whatis it, Zaidee? Sophy, 
you must calm yourself. Sit dowa, 
child, and tell me what it is.” 

“Tt is nothing, aunt Vivian,” said 
Zaidee ; but Zaidee’s voice was hoarse 
and strained, and had a sound so un- 
natural, that Elizabeth and Philip rose 
at once from the table and hurried to- 
wards her too. 

“Tf it is nothing, show it to mam- 
ma; show it to Philip,” cried Sophy, 
eagerly. “Oh, Zay, only let anybody 
see it! it cannot be nothing if you 
hide it so.” ‘ 

“ Where is the place?’ said Philip. 
Zaidee looked up at him wildly, into 
his clear prompt eyes, and, with a cry, 
sprang from the hands extended to de- 
tain her, and fled from the room like a 
startled deer, 


CHAPTER XX.—ANOTHER DISCOVERY. 


She could hear his steps behind her 
in swift pursuit as she flew along 
those bewilderiig passages, and 
Zaidee’s feet rang upon them in the 
wild pace of despair. Reaching the 
door at last, Zaidee swung it behind 
her in the force of her excitenient, 
and snatched at the book in which 
her secret lay. But, alas! she had only 
plucked the paper out, and held it 
visible in her trembling fingers, when 
Philip entered’ after her into the little 
distant room. 

Philip was considerably excited 
too; for neither frolic nor trifle was 


consistent with the strange desperation 
of Zaidee’s face. “Come, let me see 


it, ~Zed,”,he said, with a half smile. 
“ What is'this mystery? Zaidee, give 
the paper to me.” 


But Zaidee, with her wild despair- 
ing face, looked up to him and 
clenched her hands upon the treasure 
she held. “Don’t Philip! it’s only 
mine. JI found it—don’t take it from 


me!” cried Zaidee; and her breast 
heaved almost to bursting with a 
, tearless, convulsive sob. 
“This is something serious,” said 
Philip Vivian. “No trifle could move 
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you to-such passion. I must see the 
aper. Zaidee, this is like a boy—not 
ike a woman.” 

She had been holding it still with 
a wild struggle to retain ion. 
At these words Zaidee’s hands fell ; 
she could resist no longer, deep shame 
overpowering for the moment even 
the stronger emotions which had in- 
spired her resistance; and with a 
scared and colourless face, trembling, 
but perfectly silent, she turned upon 
him the breathless eager observation 
of a child. 

‘The paper rustled in Philip’s hand. 
Philip’s strong youthful frame wavered 
for a single instant, as if before a 
sudden blow ; then he went on steadily 
to the end; and even when he had 
reached the end, was silent still, like 
a man stunned, and needing time to 
recover. Then ‘once more Philip 
looked up, and now, as colourless as 
Zaidee’s, blanched and ghastly was 
Philip’s face, and his tongue stam- 
mered, and clove to his mouth as he 
began to speak. “ Where did you find 
it?—why did you not bring it at once 
to me?” 

Poor Zaidee made no answer—o 
another loud, strong sob, without 
relief of tears, burst from her lip. 
Over her eyes lay a burning, heavy 
weight, but she could not weep. 
There wes no softening film upon her 
vision to hide Philip’s face, and the 
sudden stroke of calamity which 
Philip manfully laboured te bear up 
against, but scarcely could in this 
moment of overthrow. +-Again the 
same question, and Philip’s lips were 
parched, and faltered still. 

Zaidee was struck with all a woman’s 
awe and compassion for the suffering 
of the man before her. She could not 


bear it. Involuntarily she sank down 
the ground at his feet, and touch- 
them humbly. “Philip, it broke 


my heart,” said poor Zaidé® and she 
lifted up to Philip’s eyes a face which 
bore full testimony to the truth of 
what she said. 

Philip threw himself abruptly upon 
an old bench which they had left here, 
the only piece of furniture in the deso- 
late little room, and, bending down his 
head, covered his face with his hands. 
Why should he be too proud to ac- 
knowledge that this blow stunned and 
stupefied him? It is no such easy 
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thing to lose an inheritance, the cer- 
tain patrimonial right to which a man 
is born—no such light matter, in the 
flush of early youth and happy pros- 
pect, to look these things called 
beggary and ruin suddenly, without a 
moment’s preparation, full in the face. 
Into this chamber of fate Philip had 
entered only a few seconds ago, the 
young Squire, the Lord of the Manor, 

ir and master of the Grange. Now 
the poorest peasant in Briarford was 
a less penniless man than he. And 
all the misfortunes involved —the 
possible consequences to his mother 
and sisters, the overwhelming change 
in his own destiny, the overthrow of 
Percy’s dreamings—flashed upon the 

oung man’s mind. <A single groan, 
Gor and bitter, burst from his heart ; 
it was impossible to feel and see and 
experience all the depths of this fully, 
and make no sign. 

But Philip felt the humble touch of 
Zaidee’s hand, and indistinctly saw her 
at his feet. Then he remembered all 
her solitary misery, her woe-begone 
and ghost-like face, her childish for- 
lorn unhappiness, her very words so 
recently spoken, “ it broke my heart”— 
and Philip’s heart was moved with a 
softening compassion which brought 
heavy tears to his eyes in the weak- 
ness of his own calamity. He put 
out his hand unsteadily to lay it on 
her head. “ Poor child!” said Philip ; 
and he, too, was so young—a home- 
bred, inexperienced youth; and they 
burst together into one sympathetic 
outbreak of sudden tears. 

Only a few great burning drops, 
which he hid with his hands in the 
shame of manhood; but they did re- 
lieve the hysterica. passio which strug- 
gled at his breast ; and Philip Vivian 
looked down once more on his little 
orphan cousin, now weeping in wild 
abandonment, all her defences broken 
down. “Poor child!” repeated the 
disinherited heir, whom Zaidee’s ha 
less existence deprived of his birth- 
right—and tender compassion, true and 
brotherly, was in Philip’s heart. He 
thought it was a very sad fate to be 
the means of depriving one’s dearest 
friends of all they had in the world. 
He never for a moment thought that 
Zaidee could find any counterbalanc- 
ing comfort in the inheritance which 
she gained ; and it seemed to Philip’s 
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ingenuous, unworldly eyes, as if his 
own misfortune was actually less than 
hers. His heart was full of the sincer- 
est, unaffected pity for Zaidee, and he 
laid his hand upon her drooping head, 
with a vain attempt to comfort her, 
and repeated again, “ Poor child!” 

And Zaidee suddenly stayed her 
weeping, and took his hand within 
her own. “Philip,” she said, looking 
up with sudden courage, “you will 
not make us all unhappy—you will 
not kill me?. I cried, because I had 
nothing in the world to. give you on 
your birthday. Philip, will you take 
this from poor Zaidee? You never 
were cruel to any one all your life 
before. Do not shake your head, 
and hide your face. Oh, Philip, you 
would not kill me?” 

“No, Zay ; I would not harm you 
for all the pride on earth,” said Philip, 
with strange and touching humility ; 
“and I am grieved for you more than 
I can say. But the Grange is yours, 
Zaidee. Neither it, nor this sacred 
piece of paper, can I accept from you. 
I know your heart very well, how 
sincere it is, but you are only a child; 
and I”’———The young man rose with a 


singular boyish pa of his a 
0) 


hood, erect and noble——‘I, though 
I am now a very poor man, helpless in 
the eyes of the world—I am your 
natural protector, Zaidee, and bound 
to see that you have all your rights.” 
“It is not my right—it is your 
right, Philip!” cried Zaidee, starting 
up in her turn with flashing eyes. 
“My grandfather Vivian was mad— 
he must have been mad, or he could 
not have done anything like this. And 
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grandfather Vivian never thought 
of me; it was my father he thought 
of. My father is dead. Me! Iamno 
one—I am only a woman, Philip! It 
was never meant for me.” 

But Philip remained unmoved. The 
youth had recovered his balance of 
mind and “purpose; and thougly his 
heart was: heavy still, a hundred 
sudden springing hopes roused him 
already to strength and confidence. 
Something slightly comforting, too, 
was in this last view of the subject 
which he had just taken. A will could 
disinherit Philip, but no will could 
make him less the head of the family, 
the representative of the ancient line, 
the dedicated champion and defender 
of all its children and its rights. A 
chivalrous glow warmed the breast, 
which this stroke had stunned for the 
moment, and with a grace of generous ° 
love and protection, he held out his 
hand to this “ poor child.” 

Come, Zaidee, they must all 
know,” said Philip. As he spoke, his 
face once more clouded. This was no 
pleasant news to carry to them in 
their happy family assembling; and 
however he might master the calamity 
his own person, it was very hard 
realise it once again for them. He 
took Zaidee’s hand almost with solem- 
nity, he scarcely heard her renew- 
ed burst of supplication and tears ; 
and Zaidee could not struggle against 
the absorbed force of decision and 
purpose in her cousin’s face. Very 
pale, very awe-stricken and silent, she 
submitted to his guidance, and they 
went down solemnly together to the 
family room. ; 


CHAPTER XXI.—A FAMILY MISFORTUNE. 


The family party had been excited 
in no small degree by the sudden 
flight of Zaidee and pursuit of Philip. 
Mrs. Vivian and her elder and younger 
daughters gathered together in a little 
group apart, in considerable anxiet; 
and dismay, fearing something, thoug 
they could not tell what. Percy was 
expostulating. Margaret alone, occu- 
pet with other thoughts, sat in 

er place by the table, persuading 
herself that common civility demanded 
of her some answer to Mr. Powis’s 
soft-toned speeches. Mr. Powis seemed 


rather to enjoy the confusion, Margaret 
thought, and insensibly his chair had 
approached her own. 

“ Because it pleases Zay, a roman- 
tic young lady, to make a little mys- 
tery,” said the sensible Percy— 
“ everybody knows the habits of young 
ladies—because this X Y Z of ours has 
some crotchet in her brain, here are 
you all disturbing yourselves as if 
there was an earthquake. You, 
mother !—and even so composed a 

rson as Elizabeth. I suppose this 
ittle bit of excitement is a pleasant 
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foretaste of what awaits us. I sup- 
= women like to be flurried. Sophy, 

beg you won't cry at least ;—make 
the most of it, if you must, but spare 
your tears.” 

“Oh, mamma, how long they are! 
What can it be?” cried Sophy, wring- 
ing her hands. Sophy’s distress was 
— real, even to hear what Percy 
said. 

“We must look to Zaidee, Eliza- 
beth,” said Mrs. Vivian. “ Poor child, 
I believe it is all her foreign blood, so 
excitable, and with such strong feel- 
ings—we must do something when- 
ever there is time.” 

* Percy shrugged his shoulders. 
“There is not a philosopher among us 
but Peggy, yonder; see how well she 
bears up,” said Percy; “and, in good 
time, here are the hero and the hero- 
ine. Lo, they come !” 

But even Percy turned with a start 
to consult the looks of the others when 
Philip’s pale determined face, so 
singularly changed, and Zaidee’s awed 
and trembling pallor appeared at the 
open door. The two advanced 
solemnly and silently, like leaders of 
- a procession; Philip holding firm in 


his own Zaidee’s hand, and Zaide@p 


rendering a passive helpless obedience 
to his guidance, which was very 
strange to see. 

“Mother!” said Philip Vivian 
as he approached; and his voice 
was strange and harsh, and the word 
came with so much difficulty that he 
had to repeat it again. “ Mother, a 
great change hes befallen us all. I 
can say nothing to prepare you—I can 
only beg you to summon all your 
courage. Zaidee has had good cause 
for her grief—poor little Zay! But I 
am young, and so is Percy; we will 
set out on the world together,” con- 
tinted poor Philip, almost hysteri- 
cay, and with glistening eyes. 
** Mother, you do not understand me; 
aby cannot understand me, I know; 

ut I—I am no longer heir of the 
Grange.” 

Mrs. Vivian rose from her seat with 
a low cry. Her daughters clustered 
hurriedly about her; Margaret for the 
moment forgetting that there was such 
@ person as Mr. Powis, who for his 
part stood at a little distance, with 
more curiosity than he cared to show. 
. “It is Zaidee,” said Philip, hastily. 
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“ All these years, while I have had 
the credit of it, she has been the true 
heir of the Grange. Here is the will. 
But it is my office to see her righted 
now.” 

And Philip loosed his hold of 
Zaidee’s hand, and hastened to sup- 
port his mother. A flush of generous 
pride and courage supported himself ; 
but it was very hard once more to 
realize and recognise this misfortune, 
as it fell sudden and sharp upon them. 
And Philip’s “ office” was to support, 
to protect, and comfort. The old 
Squire and his arbitrary will could 
take nothing but house and lands 
from Philip; not an atom more of 
natural right or dignity could be sub- 
tracted from the inalienable posses- 
sion of the young chivalrous Head of 
the House. He felt this in his inmost 
heart, and it defended him like triple 
mail. 

But Philip's mother was moved 
with very different feelings. “My 
boy! my boy!” cried Mrs. Vivian, 
“what do you tell me—a will—the 
will my poor Percy looked for so 
long ?—and you are disinherited for 
Zaidee ?—that child! and we have all 
had her in our heart so long? Oh 
Philip, Philip, do not speak to ‘me! 
At her age I would have died a hun- 
dred times rather than wrong another 
50!’ 

“Zay could not help it. Oh, 
mother, Zaidee is not to blame!” 
cried Sophy, generously, through her 
tears. 

“Dear mother, look at her. Poor 
child!” said Elizabeth, her sweet 
eyes overflowing with pity and grief. 
“Whatever comes to us, Zaidee will 
suffer most of all.” : 

“And Zaidee would have died; 
Zaidee would have broken her heart, 
and perished, before she said a word,” 
said Philip, with reproof in his tone ; 
“but I thank heaven I am her natural 
guardian, and right shall be done to 
her now.” 

“T wonder who dares speak to me 
of right,” said Mrs. Vivian, wildly. 
“ Right! Percy was his father’s eldest 
son—so is Philip. Philip is the heir of 
the Vivians, the head of the family. 
You need not speak tome. Do you 
think I cannot judge? The Grange 
is Philip’s birthright, children,—do 
you all hear? I will dispute it to the 
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last. Zaidee, do you say? What tis 
Zaidee compared with my son? Only 
a girl, a friendless little orphan, who 
has known nothing but love and 
kindness here; and my brave noble 
boy—O Philip, Philip, it will break 
my heart!” | 

Mrs. Vivian threw herself into her 
chair once more, and sobbed aloud. 
Elizabeth knelt down before her, and 
took in her own her mother’s hands. 
No one spoke. In their youthful re- 
_ they all forgot what individual 
share in the matter they had, and 
grouped around her silently, the prin- 
cipal sufferer ; while a natural instinct 
taught them all, that their mother her- 
self had reached the softening point, and 
would subside to a softer emotion now. 

An interval of silence, during which 
Mrs. Vivian struggled with this hys- 
terical sobbing, followed, and then 
she laid her hand softly on the beauti- 
ful head bending at her knee. “ Eliza- 
beth, too,?” said the mother, “my 
dear beautiful Elizabeth—a bride— 
and all this misery to come now ;— 
and Percy setting out in life—and 
Margaret,—where is Margaret? Has 
she left me at such a time as this?” 
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Meanwhile Zaidee stood alone, in 
her solitary misery unconsoled. Tear- 
less and dry were Zaidee’s eyes, and 
her forehead burned and throbbed 
over them with such a glow of pain 
that she almost fancied she must be 
going mad. Wild flashes of light came ° 
and went before her sight; a wild 
hum of sound rung in her ears; her 
heart leaped in her breast with a 
strong and rapid pulsation ; her hands 
were burning hot, as they clasped each 
other with that involuntary desire to 
hold by something which assailed her 
in her solitude. But Zaidee neither 
moved nor spoke. When her cousins 
crowded round their mother, she alone 
like a statue, stood still, and made no 
sign. Ina strange haze of other half 
discerned words, Mrs. Viviah’s first 
bitter exclamation came back upon 
Zaidee again and again, and she 
reasoned with her own vexed soul. 
Should she have died? Almost a 
sanction seemed to come to this dread 
experiment, from the outcry of Mrs. 
Vivian’s grief. Would it be lawful 
now to go away and die, to relieve 
them at once and for ever, from such 
a miserable supplanter? The thought 


“T am here, mamma,” said Mar-®burned in upon Zaidee’s brain ;—what 


garet, faintly, from behind her mother’s 
chair; for Margaret had just seen 
Mr. Powis edging stealthily towards 
the door, as if in fear. 

“ And I was so happy and so thank- 


ful for you all,” continued the mother, . 


“this very day—at table here—where 


the bread is not broken still—not half - 


an hour ago, Philip; troubled for no- 
thing but for Zaidee; thinking you 
were all so well—so well-—almost 
boasting to myself. God help me! 
How can I bear to see you all cast 
down and brought to poverty? I 
could bear any thing for myself; but 
you, children—you !” 

“We will help each other; we will 
hold together,” said Percy, eagerly. 
“Do not fear, mother; you have two 
sons.” 

And Mrs. Vivian melted into gentler 
weeping, saying their names as they 
gathered round her, each pressing 
closer than the other. Such a wealth 
of youthful energy, affection, hope, 
and generous emulation! She was 
mistress of the Grange no longer, but 
80 rich a mother still. 


should she do ? 

She did what it were well if all 
would do in the great straits of life. 
She went away with her noiseless step, 
alone and silently, to the far-away 
retirement of her own room. She knelt 
down upon her little cushion, laid her 
burning brow upon her father’s Bible, 
and carried her desolate heart to God. 
She was no philosopher, this poor 
child. Careful thought and reason- 
ing were unknown to her—she never 
thought it unlawful to carry one desire . 
or another into that sacred presence, 
but went with them all, simply and 
humbly, in the boldness of a child. 
And: Zaidee asked for the immeasur- 
able boon of Death; asked that it 
might be freely given her from the 
good hand of God, and with weeping 
and passionate sobs of love, prayed 
for blessings on them all, name by 
name, but that she herself might die. 
The early afternoon darkened over her 
forgotten loneliness, but neither anger 
nor bitterness came to the forlorn 
heart of Zaidee; she was only heart- 
broken—very sad. 
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CHAPTER XXIL—WHAT EVERY ONE MUST DO. 


“ Zay, Zay! you are not asleep ?” 

“No. Sophy.” Poor Zaidee does 
not add what she believes, that she 
will never sleep again. 

“Mamma sent me to bring you 
down stairs; we did not forget you, 
Zaidee. I have been thinking of you 
all the time,” said Sophy, putting up 
her hand to her eyes, which were red, 
and had wept many tears; “but 
Elizabeth said it was best to leave you 
alone. People might think it was very 
weak, perhaps,” continued Sophy, with 
a little relapse into crying, “ but we 
are all so very sad,” 

Zaidee, in her despair, writhed un- 
der these words as at another blow. 

“ But everybody knows very well you 
are not to blame. How could you be 
to blame?” said Sophy. “ That wicked 
old grandfather Vivian never saw 
you. I am sure he did not care for 
you more than for Philip. They say 
we must rot call him names,” said 
Sophy, clenching her pretty rosy hand ; 
“T am sure I cannot help it. If it 
was good for you, I should not care, 
but you are as sad as any of us. Oh, 
Zay, that wicked old man !” 

“He is dead,” said Zaidee; “he 
cannot harm any one now. It is only 
the living who can do harm. If I 
had died when I was a baby, or before 
I came to the Grange, grandfather 


Vivian’s bad will could not have. 


wronged Philip. I wish I had only 
died when my mother died.” 

“ And I wish you would not speak 
so, to make things worse,” said Sophy, 
with a. half petulant sob. “ t 
good does it do to talk of dying? 
You are to come down stairs, Zay— 
they are all there—and we are talking 
of what we are to do.” 

“But aunt Vivian does not want 
to see me; aunt Vivian cannot -bear 
to look at me, Sophy,” said Zaidee, 
sadly. 

“You must come; mamma sent me 
herself. If she was overcome at first, 
Phili a you must forgive her, Zay,” 
said Sophy. “ Poor mamma, she was 
so proud of Philip! Zaidee, you must 
come.” 

Without the chamber door, Sermo- 
nicus, very solema and disconsolate, 
sat erect, keeping watch. Sermo, in 
his wisdom, saw that the climax had 


arrived, whatever it was; but why 
his old ally and dearest friend should 
forsake his company, Sermo could not 
tell, and he was .depressed like all the 
rest. Wistfully inquiring with his 
eyes what the mysterious cause might 
be, Sermo descended after the two 
girls; but still more bewildered grew 
Sermo in sight of those youthful foot- 
steps grown so heavy, and the silent 
clinging together of those young 
figures—not a word passing between 
them, each so drooping and downcast. 
Sermo could make nothing of this 
strange and sudden change. 

Once more within this kindly room, 
the family rest and haven—once more 
in this sweet glow of home-like twi- 
light, the curtained windows at one 
end, the broad cold sky and sweep- 
ing clouds looking in through the 
heavy mullions at the other, the warm 
central flush of ruddy light from the 
fire. But no one observes now this full 
and kindly comfort—no one notices 
those pretty effects of light and sha- 
dow; common use and custom estab- 
lish them all in their wonted places ; 


‘yet far from the wonted use of fire- 


side discussions is this one which is 
beginning now. 

Not a mind among them which 
does not tingle still with the sudden 
blow; nota heart that is not wistful 
and uneasy, ready to groan over the 
new and unaccustomed pain, but toil- 
ing after a fictitious cheerfulness for 
the others’ sake. Every one thinks “ I 
could have borne it gladly, had it been 
only me;” every one questions, won- 
ders, “what can I do?” Calamity 
has found them singularly unprepar- 
ed—open at every point of attack, and 
sensitive in all; but the first result is 
a rush together, a silent embracing, 
and blending into one of all their in- 
terests—and a unanimous struggle to 
throw off the burden, and find modes 
of exit and deliverance from this 
family overthrow. ‘ 

And there sits Mrs. Vivian, the fairy 
godmother of poor Zaidee’s fancy, 
more me than she ever sat before, 
playing the tips of her fingers rest- 
lessly upon her lips, and leaning upon 
the arm of her chair. Mrs. Vivian's 
mind is full of conflicting schemes, 
conflicting feelings ; for the mother has 
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no sooner a formed a plan, than 
she shrinks with sudden humiliation, 
thinking of her children. If they 
could but be kept out of the necessary 
hardships—but, alas ! it is herself rather 
in her elder age that must be kept 
out, whereas the heat and burden of 
the day remains for them. But Mrs 
Vivian is unwilling to compromise 
a dignity—unwilling to touch, with 
so much as a finger-point, a single 
sensitive youthful feeling; yet ever 
comes back to the certain starting- 
point, something must be done; and 
she is so anxious, too, to do something. 
The failure of all her endeavours for a 
feasible project fills her with vexatiou, 
yet nothing will come to unite what 
she would do with what she must. 

And here is Zaidee—poor woe-be- 
gone, forlorn child, stealing in the 
dark behind her chair. “ Mother,” 
said Philip in a warning under-tone 
—but his mother’s own heart had 
already warned her. She rose and 
drew the orphan to her usual place at 
her own side. 

“ Zaidee,” said Mrs Vivian, hold- 
ing both Zaidee’s hands in her own, 
and folding them over each other with 
tremulous agitation—“ they tell me I 
said something very cruel to-day. 
Poor child, you do not think I ever 
meant to blame you—you whom I 
have brought up since you were al- 
most a baby? But Zaidee, it was 
dreadful to think of Philip. I never 
grudged anything to you; but Philip 
was the heir, the head of the Vivians, 
and my own noble boy !” 

Zaidee made no answer, except by 
a shudder which crept over all her 
frame slow and violent—a kind of 
bodily earthquake—and continued to 
look up intently into the speaker’s face. 

“T have known this as his birth- 
right all his life,” continued Mrs. 
Vivian rapidly, looking down upon 
Zaidee’s hands, and plaiting them 
over each other. “1 have never 
thought but of the natural succession, 
that he should hold his father’s place ; 
and it was a great shock to me—and 
in the shock I spoke rashly. You will 
never think again of what I said—for 
Philip and the Grange have always 
been one to me, Zaidee—I never 
thought of them apart.” 

“Then you will speak for me, aunt 
Vivian ?” said Zaidee, eagerly, but in 
the very low tone of deep emotion. 
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“What can I do with it all?—it was 

never meant for me. Iam only a wo- 
man—lI never can be anything but a 
woman ; and I would be so proud— 
oh, aunt Vivian !—instead of breaking 
my heart as I do now, I would be 
Zaidee at home again, so proud and 
happy, if you would only ask Philip 
to let me burn that paper on his birth- 
day, that no one may ever know that 
it was possible to wrong him. It is 
not righting me, Philip—oh, you can- 
not think so—it is wrong to me, and 
to us all; for Philip, aunt Vivian— 
Philip is the true heir.” 

Aunt Vivian shook her head mourn- 
fully. The true heir—yes, so he was, 
by all the rights of natural justice, of 
usage, and ordinary inheritance; but 
Philip’s mother, still more than his 
estate, regarded his honour. Her eye 
wandered to that fatal bit of paper 
spread open upon the table—that 
weighty document which — would 
not trust out of the range of his own 
hand, and the vigilance of his own 
eye ; and Mrs. Vivian sighed drearily, 
and shook her head once more. 

‘ Oh, aunt Vivian, speak for me!” 
cried Zaidee. “Philip is proud, but 
you know better. He would not kill 
me with his own hand, but it will be 
as bad. I will kill myself rather than 
have any one say that the Grange is 
mine !” 

And Zaidee suddenly started up 
with passion in her eyes, and 
her tears dried in a moment. She 
could not distinguish what the remon- 
strances were which rose around her ; 
she only understood a vague outcry 
of expostulation and reproof, in which 
every one joined save Sophy, who 
alone, scared and. horror-stricken, sat 
silently weeping, and looking up with 
mute looks of appeal into Zaidee’s 
face. But a gentle arm stole round 
the excited girl. Elizabeth, mild 
and self-possessed—a little paler than 
usual, but with her sweet womanly 
composure unbroken—drew her young 
cousin to her own side—subdued her 
outburst of passion, Zaidee could not 
tell how—melted her once more into 
quiet weeping—and, keeping round 
her the kind enclosing arm which 
seemed to restrain Zaidee’s very heart, 
brought her back. to the family circle. 
They all owned the calming influence 
of Elizabeth, and gathered close again 
in their household deliberations, for- 
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getting this agitating episode, and re- 
suming the council where it had been 
broken off. t 

“T hope every one understands,” 
said Philip, with the slightest possible 
tremor in his voice, “that though we 
are all grieved for Zaidee, this is a 
subject which must never be mention- 
ed again among us. Every one must 
perceive at once my duty to Zaidee, 
Fer I trust no one doubts that I will 

0 it.” 

A flush at once of manly pride and 
youthful modesty—the rising blood of 
the brave young heart which entered 
thus upon its generous vocation as 
family head—covered Philip Vivian’s 
face. His mother and sisters looked 
at him proudly with tears in their 
eyes. Philip had been but a youth, 
easy in his undisputed right, and own- 
ing all the family subordinations—him- 
self no head, but only a member of 
the loving circle, when this morning 
rose. Now, and suddenly, Philip was 
a man—deciding for himself with a 
man’s steadiness, if still with a youth’s 
rash and rapid promptitude, and with 
a man’s loving and solicitous fore- 
thought looking anxiously into the 
future for them all. Little wonder that 
Mrs Vivian covered her eyes with her 
hand, and again in her heart blessed 
“my noble boy!” 

“You remember the appointment 
in India that Sir Francis Vivian offered 
to get for Percy?” said Philip, speak- 
ing rapidly. “Mother, our own feel- 
ings must not stand in the way. If 
it is still to be had, I will accept it. 
I have made up my mind ; and Percy 
can still go to London. After the first 
year, I will surely be able to help Aim 
through his studies. This misfortune 
can have no effect on Elizabeth ; and 
for yourself, mother, you are Zaidee’s 
natural guardian. I think you should 
remain with Margaret and Sophy at 
home. I mean,” said Philip, faltering 
as he cast a wistful glance round the 
familiar room—“ I mean, here, in the 
Grange.” 

“TI cannot, Philip, I cannot !” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Vivian. “Stay here, in 
my own house, after it becomes the 
property of another heir—after you 
are banished from it, and all my chil- 
dren.-scattered? I cannot, Philip. 
Anything else—anything else! But I 
cannot stay in the Grange, when it is 
neither yours nor mine.” 
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“We could go to London and be 
near Percy,” said Margarét. Mar- 
garet was very pale, and her eyes 
looked heavy. together, a startled, 
chilled expression, full of apprehen- 
sion and dread, which she would not 
whisper to herself, but which appalled 
her with- her first suspicions of human 
truth and trustworthiness, was upon 
Margaret Vivian’s face. And they 
all perceived it—all had a perception 
of its cause, but no one dared to speak 
of sympathy to the maidenly reserve 
which would rather die than be pitied 
on such a score. 

“Tt would not be so very expen- 
sive living in London ; they say 

ople may live as they like there. 
T ee like that, mamma,” said 
Sophy; “and then, if we must lose 
Philip, we should at least have Percy 
still.” 

Mrs Vivian made no answer for 
some time ; and when she did speak, 
it was rather her thoughts breaking 
forth and becoming audible, than 
words addressed to her little audience. 
“And Colonel Morton—and your 
Uncle Blundell—and all our friends 
who were to be here.—Colonel Mor- 
ton is a worldly man.—Heaven help 
us! What if we have greater mis- 
fortunes in store? Elizabeth, my dear 
love, what will you do?” 

Elizabeth answered readily in her 
most tranquil voice: “I will write 
to Bernard to-night, mother; and 
Colonel Morton is Philip’s guardian, 
and ought to know. If anything is 
changed by this, I will say it has 
happened well; but I fear no 
change.” 

The bride did not blush now. Her 
beautiful cheek rather paled a little, but 
her composure was unchanged. Eliza- 
beth, who never spoke of such a, thing 
as love, nor knew what high-flown 
expressions meant, knew—a_ better 
satisfaction—how surely a true heart 
might be trusted, and feared no evil. 
Like ‘Faith herself in her lofty hu- 
mility, Elizabeth always trusted and 
never feared; the others took confi- 
dence from her very look, there was 
so strange a power in its repose. 

But Zaidee, with Elizabeth’s arm 
round her—subdued and broken down, 
crouching in her corner, and weeping 
out her tears—Zaidee had no part 
in the family consultations—Zaidee 
was alone. : stot ach! Pern 
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Yet Zaidee, helpless and without a 
word, listened to all they said. They 
‘fancied her absorbed in her own griev- 
ing, and inattentive to their delibera- 
tions. They forgot that her keen 
senses were never so much absorbed as 
to lose sight of anything that passed 
before her; and they were too much 
occupied themselves to think how 
every word and look penetrated the 
heart of this poor child, who was the 
innocent occasion of all their care. 
Always quick to perceive the changes 
of. these beloved faces, Zaidee read, 
as in a book, the chivalrous resolve 
of Philip, the impatient eagerness of 
Percy, the dreadful doubt and trem- 
bling which struck poor Margaret like 
a palsy. Through her tears looking 
at them all, she interpreted every 
glance aright; but Zaidee’s words 
were all spent and exhausted. Eliza- 
beth’s arm round her controlled her 
strangely from any renewed outburst 
of passion or entreaty. She had no- 
thing more to say. 

By-and-by the family council broke 
up. They dispersed to write letters. 
Philip, Elizabeth, and their mother, 
had each to communicate this unlook- 
ed-for change to some one; and they 
went to their separate apartments hea- 
vily, as if the act of telling consum- 
mated their sudden fate. 

“Never mind, Sophy,” said Percy, 
with the ghost of his former smile 
trembling on his lip, “some great for- 
tune will come to us yet. Never fear. 
Philip will marry a Begum ; or some 

reat lady will lay hold of me. Never 
ear.” 

But Sophy only sat still on her 
stool by the fireside, and cried. Mar- 
garet went wistfully to that great 
mullioned window, where the darken- 
ing sky of night looked in, and from 
which all those solitary bleak lines of 
road stretched away under a faint 
gleam of early moonlight into the 
horizon before her eyes ; while Percy 
himself, afraid to compromise his man- 
hood by a.sympathetic weakness, left 
the room hurriedly for some occupa- 
tion of his own. Unnoticed in the 
darkness, Zaidee escaped after him, 
her cheeks burning, her heart throb- 
bing. A new chance opened to 
Zaidee. She was still but a child, 


and, fearless in her innocence, never 
dreamt of evil interpretation to her 
guileless thoughts. ith something 
like renewed hope, she hurried once 
more to her own apartment, to 
think over this possibility which ap- 
peared before her tearful eyes. She 
was no reasoner, poor child; and to 
think over, with her meant to muse 
upon and realise in fancy the thought 
presented suddenly in a flash of in- 
spiration to her rapid mind. Breath- 
less and greatly agitated, much unlike 
a person gravely thinking over a rea- 
sonable project, Zaidee idled away a 
few troubled moments in her own room. 
Then dashing away her tears with a 
hasty hand, hearing her heart beat 
loud in her ears, and feeling all her 
pulses throb with terror and excite- 
ment, she descended once more with 
the flying step of her old use and 
wont. The drawing-room was still 
dark, and still Sophy sat disconsolate 
by the bright hearth, and Margaret 
stood wistfully gazing out from the 
window. Zaidee’s errand was not to 
the drawing-room ; she passed through 
it hastily to the library-door. 

With one dim light burning on the 
table—with the fire dying on the 
hearth, the curtains undrawn, and that 
black, pale, wintry sky looking in 
again like a watchful spirit—very chill 
and gloomy was the aspect of this 
room. Its dark piles of books with- 
drawing into the shadow, its black 
unlighted corners, and that old vacant 
easy-chair, where Zaidee could almost 
fancy grandfather Vivian, triumphant 
in successful malice, glorying over the 
desolation he had made. But to look 
upon that manly youthful face, glowing 
with new necessities and new powers, 
full of generous ardour and an old- 
world knightly devotion, was enough 
to defeat the malice of any Satan. HH 
Philip had lost the Grange, he had 
found better gifts to make compensa- 
tion. As for Zaidee, catching only 
with her quick glance how he sat 
there at the table writing, with the 
light of the lamp full upon his face, 
she did not venture to look at Philip, 
but, gliding in with her silent rapid 
footstep, came unobserved to his side. 

“Zaidee!—is it you?” Philip’s 
nerves were somewhat excited; 80 
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that, looking up in the half light, and 
seeing suddenly this figure beside him, 
he was considerably startled, and left 
a trace of his start on the page before 
him, in the shape of a great blot. 

“ Philip” — Zaidee was breathless 
with agitated haste—* Philip, Percy 
says you may marry a rich lady. You 
will not let me burn that paper. ° Phi- 
lip, will you marry me ?” 

Philip Vivian’s face flushed crim- 
son; but, in her earnest innocence, 
Zaidee, unblushing, stood before him, 
her eyes lifted to his, her whole soul 
in her intent and steady look. In 
most cases there is something suffi- 
ciently embarrassing in the commonest 
proposal of this kind; but Philip, in 
the present strange reversal of ordi- 
nary wooing, faltered under Zaidee’s 
grave and resolute eyes like a timid 
girl—faltered, blushed, could find no 
words to answer her. But no blush 
came to the dark pale face of Zaidee, 
lighted up with the gleaming anxiety 
of those eyes. No more than of some 
abstract creature did Zaidee think 
of herself—herself had no share in 
‘this proposed transaction; only a 
last hope, a desperate expedient for 
restoring the Grange to Philip, was 
this bold proposal; and sincere and 
single-minded, the child in her defended 
the budding woman. Zaidee knew no 
shame. 

To Philip Vivian the moment of 
silence seemed an hour. ‘‘Zaidee,” 
he stammered, his embarrassment 
taking almost the aspect of anger, 
“a woman never asks this question of 
@ man.” 

Then for the first time a flush stole 
over Zaidee’s face. “Twice to-day,” 
said Zaidee, dropping her head and 
folding her hands like a reproved 
child—“ twice to-day you have called 
me unwomanly, Philip—but I cannot 
help it; it is not my fault—nothing is 
my fault, though 1 am so miserable. 
But you could send me away,” she 
continued, looking up with renewed 
supplication: “I do not care where 
you sent me to—I could go away. 
Philip, will you answer me ?” 
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Philip turned away his head: for 
the moment, with a young man’s sen- 
sitive pride, he only saw how absurd 
his position was, with his little cousin 
standing here by his side, urging this 
extraordinary proposal upon him. 
He felt ridiculously embarrassed and 
ashamed; and, in the second place, 
he felt impatient and angry: “I have 
no answer to give,” said Philip hastily ; 
“and I must beg you to leave me, 
Zaidee. Go to my sisters—go to 
Eiizabeth, and do not tell her what 
strange things you have been saying. 
Never mention this to any one. I 
suppose you are too young to know,” 
said Philip, very red and much em- 
barrassed still; “yet one always ex- 
pects a girl to have some perception. 
Zaidee, go.” 

Zaidee went, but not to Elizabeth. 
The poor girl in her solitude strayed 
out to the dark, to the windy ele- 
vated fore-court which lay between 
the moat and the door of the Grange. 
The trees bent and swayed with their 
long bare branches before the wild 
Cheshire wind. Fresh and strong 
this gale blew upon her flushed and 
heated face, catching her hair out of 
the braid, as it caught these stray 
leaves in the corners where last night’s 
gale had leftjthem; and the clouds 
rushed at a flying pace along the sky, 
keeping strange time to the dreary 
rustling among the. trees. Zaidee 
drew a long breath, and opened her 
arms with a weary gesture to the fresh 
assaulting wind. Her heart was sore 
—wounded for the first time, and ach- 
ing with poignant injury and shame ; 
—shame, for now she began to think 
of what she had done, and to perceive 
why Philip thought her unwomanly. 
The child had almost died in Zaidee’s 
breast at that moment, to give place 
to the premature woman; but her 
original grief stepped in once more, 
overpowering all slighter emotions. 
No expedient sérved her ; every hope 
had failed—and she was indeed the 
supplanter of her cousin, the usurper 
of Philip’s birthright and Philip’s an- 
cestral home. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—DELAY. 


“He said I was not to tell Eliza- 
beth. If it was so very wrong, they 
ought to. know; they should not 


think me better than I am,” said Zai- 
dee in her thoughts, as she stood fac- 
ing the night wind without the door 
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of the Grange. ‘I will tell Eliza- 
beth—I will tell Aunt Vivian ; and 


» then—” 


And then——. What should fol- 
low did not appear; but something 
had softened once more the dull de- 
spair in Zaidee’s eye. Again there 
was a gleam of light in her face—a 
wavering illumination of reverie and 
musing. Some project or other, per- 
haps as wild as her last hope, but at 
least sufficient to give temporary com- 
fort and animation, had risen again in 
Zaidee’s mind. She turned her face 
homewards once more. There were 
lights now in the forsaken, disconso- 
late drawing-room, where Margaret, 
composing herself by an effort, sat in 
melancholy state by the table alone. 
Margaret was professedly reading, 
but you might have watched for 
hours before you saw her turn a 


age. 

Zaidee directed her steps this time 
towards the bower of the household 
—that pretty bright “young ladies’ 
room,” which with all its decorations 
—those home adornments which 
made home so lovely—preserved still 
a glimmer of brightness where every- 
thing else was dark. Mrs. Vivian 
and Elizabeth were seated here to- 
gether by the fire, and nothing ne- 
glected or out of order proclaimed the 
calamity which had come upon the 
house. The ordinary use and wont 
—the daily composure and quietness 
which these few hours had interrupted 
more violently than years of common 
life could have done, startled Zaidee 
in her excitement as she crossed the 
threshold. She almost persuaded 
herself that the dreary change which 
had passed over everything else was 
but a dream. But to tell her own guil- 
tiness and shame, in the matter of her 
proposal to Philip, was a sufficiently 
hard task to claim all her attention 
now. Pale and breathless with the 
boldness of terror, Zaidee told her 
tale—what she had done; and stood 
before her judges, appalled at her own 
grievous misdemeanour, waiting to 
hear her doom. 

But Aunt Vivian only kissed the 
culprit, and drew her handkerchief 
across her own eyes; while Elizabeth, 
with a blush and smile, contracted 
her beautiful brows the slightest in 
the world, as she whispered, “ Zaidee, 
never do it again,” Zaidee had no 
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mind ever to do it again; but she 
was comforted to find no thunderbolt 
of condemnation descend upon her, 
after all. 

“ Mamma, will you come and have 
some tea?” said Sophy, looking in 
with a disconsolate face. Sophy . 
could still drown all her grievances in 
a good fit of crying; and her heart 
was all the easier that her eyes were 
red. They followed her silently once 
more into the family room. They 
were all weary and languid with the 
emotion of the morning ; they had no 
heart for further consultation—fur- 
ther discussions or arrangements. 
The fire was low and the lights few, 
for Margaret was. fanciful in her grief ; 
but no one had the heart to brighten 
this comparative gloom. Far apart 
and silent, the family, who were wont 
to cluster so lovingly together, had 
thrown themselves into corners of 
sofas and separate unused chairs. A 
faint murmur of conversation, ques- 
tion and answer, only made the quiet 
heavier. The drawing-room of the 
Grange had never looked so dreary 
since Squire Percy died. 

In the window lay a little heap of 
Zaidee’s work. With a faint percep- 
tion of Zaidee’s meaning in labouring 
at these coarse and homely household 
necessities, Mrs. Vivian gathered them 
up to put them away. “This was 
never work for you, Zaidee,” said the 
old lady. Zaidee looked up at her 
with tears in her eyes, but made no 
answer, though her look followed Mrs. 
Vivian’s movements with a mournful 
regret, strangely different from her 
former passion. Mrs. Vivian continued 
to move about with melancholy acti- 
vity, while all the rest sat quiet 
round her. Percy, who was of the 
irritable genus, and had nerves easily 
annoyed, broke out in uncontrollable 
impatience at last. 

“Tf you would but sit down, 
mother!” exclaimed Percy. “We 
are not to leave the Grange to- 
morrow, are we?—and you are not 
preparing for a funeral or some great 
solemnity? There is surely no need 
for all this dreary putting away.” 

Mrs. Vivian had been “setting 
things to rights,” as that strange 
operation which conveys familiar 
matters out of the way to put them 
“in their proper place” is called. All 
the pretty tools of the sisters—the 
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materials of their graceful industry— 
she had begun to arrange in solemn 
order, and shut up in drawer and 
workbox; and she had even lifted 
some books, naturalised in the draw- 
ing-room, to carry them off to their 
; = position in the library. At 
ercy’s remonstrance his mother sud- 
denly stopped—said, with a long sigh, 
“that is true”’—and retreated drearily 
into the nearest vacant chair. It was 
a chair in a corner quite apart and 
separate: they were all seated so. 

“I have written to most of the 
people, Philip,” said Mrs. Vivian, 
after another long pause; and very 
strangely Mrs. Vivian’s voice rang 
through the unusual silence of the 
room. - Philip made no answer. There 
seemed some spell upon them all ; for 
every one tried to find something to 
say, and no one could succeed. 

When suddenly Zaidee rose, and 
hovered with a blush and _ hesitation 
between her aunt and Philip. “Will 
you do this for me, then?” broke 
forth Zaidee abruptly. “If you will 
only do this for me, I will ask nothing 
more. Don’t tell any one yet. There 
is surely no need to tell any one. 
Let everything go on till Philip’s 
birthday. Aunt Vivian, I will never 
ask anything else, if you will do this 
forme. You can tell the people, if you 
will, on Philip’s birthday.” 

“ But why delay till then, Zaidee ?” 
said Mrs. Vivian. “It is hard to do, 
and it had better be done soon.” 

“No, no,” said Philip hastily ; “we 
have held a false position too long ; 
let us be done with it now.” 

“Twill never ask anything again,” 
pleaded Zaidee—“ never all my life, 
Aunt Vivian. I will never trouble 
you again, if you will but do this for 
me Now.” 

And Percy, who had been whisper- 
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ing with Elizabeth, interposed, with a 
gleam of mischief in his eye. “If 
Philip will neither take the estate, 
nor marry Zaidee, nor do anything 
she wants, I think, mother, at least 
he has no excuse for refusing so 
modest a request as this.” 

Philip, who was grievously ashamed 
of Zaidee’s proposal, and dreaded 
nothing so much as a mention of it, 
shrank back in instant confusion. 
Zaidee, who did not quite know why 
her cousin should be so mightily 
ashamed, stood her ground; and 
Zaidee triumphed. The letter which 
Mrs. Vivian had written to Colonel 
Morton, and Elizabeth’s communica- 
tion to her betrothed, were the only 
ones sent to-night; and it was with 
a sigh, half of satisfaction, half of dis- 
appointment, that Mrs. Vivian com- 
mitted her other letters to the flames, 
and sat by, absorbed in thought, 
while they fell to ashes at her feet. 
If the record of this day could but 
be destroyed as easily! “And I 
might have burnt it, and no one ever 
have known,” said Zaidee, with bitter 
selfreproach. But no burning of that 
fatal bit of paper, though the Grange 
itself made the bonfire, could suffice 
to destroy it now. Grandfather 
Vivian's will was in Philip’s keeping, 
and Philip’s proud young honour was 
vowed to establish it. The rights 
which were rights this morning, could 
never be rescued back again from the 
change ,which had come upon them; 
for while memory lasted, every Vivian 
here would remember this day. 

“ Zaidee has thought of something 
—something may happen still before 
Philip’s birthday.” This was Sophy’s 
secret comment. No one else made 
any comment at all, but they went to 
their rest heavy and wearily, to sleep, 


or not to sleep, as their case was. 


CHAPTER XXV.—SCHEMES. 


Zaidee has indeed thought of some- 
thing. What is this the girl is about 
in her little turret-chamber, where 
the wintry light breaks in, in many 
coloured patches, and the wild wind 
without, rushes, as if to force admit- 


tance, against the casement? Not a 
very elevated or lofty task; but her 
_ sincere soul is in Zaidee’s 
ace. 


It is only an old copy-book, spread 
upon the window-sill before her ; and 
work for which she has less taste 
could scarcely be than this doleful 
writing of copies, which Zaidee pur- 
sues with silent and absorbed earnest- 
ness. Truth to tell, with no great - 
success either; for still poor Zaidee’s 
straight lines will not be straight, and 
these capital letters limp woefully, 
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heading the lessening file of words, 
which come to such a dwarfish stature 
before they reach the end of the line. 
When the page is finished, it is hard 
to see any improvement; and shaking 
her head sadly over it, with a dreary 
sigh Zaidee begins again. 

The chamber door is closed for 
hours—closed upon Sophy, who is 
offended, and wonders what: it means 
—wonders if Zaidee is changed. in 
heart. by her new position—and goes 
away heavier than ever in her own 
spirit ;—closed upon Sermo, too, who 
sits without, now and then appealing 
pathetically with paw and voice. But 
Zaidee has no leisure for Sermonicus, 
and he also. must go away, much 
wondering, to find another companion ; 
while hour after hour—alas, such 
lengthy, weary, slow-paced hours !— 
Zaidee, faithful to her copy-lines, 
bends over her book and writes, till 
mere fatigue overcomes the rising fer- 
vour of visible improvement, and the 
new heiress of the Grange rises from 
her labour at last. 

It is only to put on hastily her 
plain brown straw bonnet, with its 
blue. ribbon, and to draw her little 
cloak. over her shoulders. Very 
sombre in colour is the dress of Zaidee 
—not much unlike that brown girlish 
complexion of hers, through which 
you can scarcely prophecy what kind 
of womanhood may bloom. Sermo, 
poor fellow, has only now retired, in 
offended dignity, to.his place by Mrs. 
Vivan’s footstool; but Zaidee does 
not care to have Sermo with her in 
her present expedition. The rain is 
sweeping white across the country, 
from which every sign of life seems to 
have been driven by the blast. The 
sandy path. leading to Briarford 
trickles all over in little channels 
with streamlets of the rain; and the 
wind, though somewhat cowed, does 
no discredit to the month or to the 
locality. There is little out of doors 
to tempt the wayfarer; but Zaidee, 
much indifferent to the weather, passes 
through it undismayed, turning her 
reg rapid footsteps towards the 
little house, with its scrubby flower- 
pots and green shutters, the curate’s 
cottage, where Angelina has her 
bower. 

A very shady.and not over-cheerful 
apartment to-day is the bower of An- 
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elina. This young lady has not 
earned yet. the charm of the fireside ; 
and instead of the fireside, the Curate’s 
wife sits by the window with her 
Loony book, looking out. upon the 

eary rain, upon those poor drenched 
dahlias and hollyhocks. in her little 
garden, and upon the broken hedge 
and rushy watery field which lies 
without. Angelina, to tell the truth, 
is as dull to-day as the dullest young 
lady who has no. “resources.” A 
needle and a thread, if she had skill to 
use them, would be unspeakable com- 
fort. to this. mistaken lover of the 
Muses ; but Angelina has a lofty dis- 
dain of all the pretty labours of lady- 
like leisure, and has not learned yet 
the housewifely necessities which by- 
and-by will compel her to occupation. 
The poetry book, however, proves. a 
very poor substitute for the woman’s 
work which Angelina scorns; and 
she looks out disconsolately over her 
drenched flower-plot—looks in with a 
dreary glance to the dim room sha- 
dowed with its green ecurtains—won- 
ders if anybody will call—and thinks, 
with a tear rising in her eye, of 
mamma and her little sisters, and all 
the needful, natural subordination 
from which she was so proud to escape 
into the dignified freedom of a mar- 
ried lady—a clergyman’s wife. But, 
however, here she is now, uncommand- 
ed and insubordinate—no one to please 
but the indulgent Curate shut up in 
his study, who may shrug his shoul- 
ders sometimes, but never grumbles 
in comprehensible words. So the Cu- 
rate’s wife once more draws. herself 
up, and bends her face between her 
drooping curls over her book of poe- 
try—a production not much more 
cheerful to look upon than the 
Cheshire flat before her, under this 
white blast of November rain. 

When suddenly there flashes upon 
her disconsolate reverie the illumina- 
tion of Zaidee’s face. Zaidee’s face 
has been wetted by rain-drops, and 
flushed with striving against. the wind, 
but is glowing bright with intention 
and purpose, such as never fell to 
Angelina’s lot. Looking forth with 
vague wonder, the Curate’s wife almost 
forgets to smile a recognition of her 
welcome visitor. What can Zaidee 
want? Mrs. Green marvels—for no one 
can. doubt that Zadee wants some~ 
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thing. Meanwhile Zaidee herself, 
without so much as observing that 
there is any one at the window, presses 
forward to the door and enters, the 
fringes of her cloak—alas the day !— 
dripping upon the light-coloured da- 
mask which covers Mrs. Green’s chairs, 
and leaving a visible print upon the 
s0fa as she brushes by. 

“How, wet you are!” cried Ange- 
lina, springing up to unfasten the 
cloak, lest Zaidee, careless of the 
damask, should throw herself, fringes 
and all, into the easy-chair, the glory 
of the room. “Dear Zaidee, did you 
come all this way through the rain to 
see me?” 

“No,” said Zaidee, with unhesitat- 

ing and simple sincerity. 
ought to say Yes,” she added imme- 
‘diately. “I came to speak to you 
about something, The strings are 
wet—never mind the cloak. Are you 
sure Mr. Green is busy, and no one 
will come here but you ?” a 

“T must mind the cloak,” said Mrs. 
Green, not quite so, sincere as Zaidee ; 
“you will catch cold; and so-shall I, 
I ‘believe, it is so very wet. I will 
ring, and send it away”—and Angelina 
held the unfortunate garment at arm’s 
length, and went daintily towards the 
bell—“and then we shall be quite 
alone.” 

Zaidee had not thrown herself with- 

in the magnificent arms of the easy- 
chair. She stood before the fire, hold- 
ing her bonnet in one hand, her face 
@ little downcast, her other arm hang- 
ing listlessly by her side. The Curate’s 
wife shivered slightly, and complained 
how cold it was; but Mrs. Green took 
her chill not from the weather, but 
from ‘the look of Zaidee, so absorbed 
-and self-contained, and full of incom- 
prehensible energy and intention. 
Zaidee was at all times very uncon- 
seious of being looked at—she was 
more so than ever now. 

Mrs. Green, full of expectation, sat 
down in the easy-chair. Zaidee stood 
still, full of her own thoughts, before 
the fire. The cloak had been removed, 
the door was closed—they were 
alone. 


asked Mrs. 


“What shall I say ?” 
Green, holding the pen suspended in 
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“T want you to tell me,” said 
Zaidee hurriedly, “if you have ever 
found that girl yet for the nursery 
governess; for, if you have not, I 
know one that would like to go.” 

“What girl?” Zaidee’s abruptness 
confused Mrs. Green, who was never 
over-quick of comprehension. 

“You told me—you remember ?” 
said Zaidee, with a slight gesture of 
impatience, “about the young lady 
‘who was to be married, and had writ- 
ten to you. Have you found the go- 
verness yet ?” i 

““No, indeed, Zaidee,” said Angelina 
eagerly. “How strange you should 
come to speak of that; for I have just 
had another letter from Charlotte this 
morning.” 

“ And what does she say ?” 

Mrs. Green fortunately did not pause 
to wonder at her visitor’s strange and 
anxious interest, or Zaidee might have 
been moved to some greater demonstra- 
tion of impatience; for Zaidee, alas! 
was only a very fallible human girl, 
and knew she might be arbitrary with 
this sentimental Angelina almost to 
any extent she chose.” 

“She says, poor thing, that she 
can’t be married till some one comes 
to take charge of the children,” said 
the Curate’s wife. “There are six of 
them, Zaidee; no wonder she is 
anxious to get away. It is a delight- 
ful task, no doubt; butthen one’s own 
little brothers and sisters are hard to 
manage sometimes. And you think 
you know some one? Shall I go to 
see her? Whatshall I do?” 

“T want you to write now. Pray, 
if you please, do this for me,” said 
Zaidee, trembling slightly. “I want 
you to lose no time: here is your blot- 
ting-book, I will never ask you any 
thing again, if you will do this now for 
me ” 


Mrs. Green could not explain why 
she too trembled and was frightened 
when Zaidee thrust a pen into her 
hand, and stood over her with an ex- 
cited face; but Zaidee had never been 
so peremptory and despotic before. 
Her friend faltered, but could not re- 
fuse to obey. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—A LETTER. : 


her hand, and looking up with a trou- 
bled, timid eye- She had wondered at 
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Zaidee; many a time; but lina, 
to tell the truth, was now a, little 
afraid. 

“You know whether you were great 
friends,” said _Zaidee impatiently. 
“If you were, you should say ‘ Dear 
Charlotte,’ I suppose.” 

“Oh, I assure you, I need no in- 
struction how to begin,” said Mrs. 
Green, with considerable offence ; say- 
ing which, in a handwriting which 
could not have been distinguished from 
Miss Disbrowe’s own, or from the 
handwriting of any of ail Mrs. Green’s 
female correspondents, so exactly 
similar was. its running angular lines 
to theirs, Mrs, Green began— 

“ My dearest Charlotte ”— 

(“I thought you were not very great 
friends,” said Zaidee, in astonishment. 
Angelina’s rapid pen ran on)— 

“T cannot tell you how much de- 
tighted I am with what you tell me 
of your prospects. May you be happy, 
my sweet friend! for, alas! so bright 
a lot does not fall to all; and I, who 
have now experience in life, know 
better than you can do, how bare it is 
of all those blessings we expect when 
we are girls. I know it becomes us 
all to be thankful and submissive, and 
I hope I fulfil my duty and try to be 
80; but I do congratulate you, dearest 
Charlotte, on your approaching union 
with the first object. of. your un- 
withered affections—the man of your 
heart !”—— 

Angelina paused—and so did Zaidee, 
out of breath. Zaidee’s interest was 
caught for the moment into another 
channel. She looked up anxiously 
in her friend’s face. “Do you mean 
you are not happy,” said Zaidee wist- 
fully; for since she came to know 
what unhappiness was, a great pity 
had risen in Zaidee’s heart. “And 
Mr. Green—he is so good a man, too. 
I like him myself.” 

“T wonder what, you mean, Zaidee,” 
cried the Curate’s wife in alarm. “I 
am sure I have not said a single word 
of Mr. Green. I am quite sure I did 
not mean anything—and he will come 
in and: see it, and think I am com- 

aining of him. And it is all your 
ault, Zaidee Vivian. Oh, what shall 
I do?” 

“You are not to put it away. 
Don’t, if you please,” said Zaidee. 
“Tell the young lady about the go- 
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verness, and I will send it away my- 
self.”’ 

After a pause of faltering indecision, 
Mrs..Green took her pen once more. 
“ But I know nothing of this governess 
—you have not even told me her name 
—I can’t tell if she will suit or_ not. 
Pray, Zaidee, be content, and leave 
me till I can write by myself; it 
flurries me so, to haye you here.” 

“ Say she can ,” said Zaidee 
hurriedly, without. at all heeding: this 
remonstrance, “and write, but not 
very well; and can work at her needle 
too, though not like Margaret or 
Elizabeth ; and I would be content to 
do anything,” continued the girl, un- 
consciously appearing in the first 
person, as her face reddened with 
emotion and. the tears came to her 
eyes. “I would serve the children, 
and teach them all I could, and work 
at what the lady wanted, and be very 
quiet and humble, and never angry ; 
and I do not want any money—only 
to let me go-into:their house into Lon- 
don—and keep me there.” 

“ Zaidee, you!” Mrs. Green’s pen 
fell from her hand in the pause of 
utter dismayed astonishment which 
followed Zaidee’s speech. 

“Yes, it is me,” said Zaidee. “I 
cannot stay at. home any more, I 
must go away somewhere, and you 
will. do me good if you will send me 
there. No one is to know. I want 
to go where;no one can find me again. 
I want to go away for ever and ever. 
You need not cry, thongh it is very 
kind of you; for I should do a great 
wrong if I did not go: away. vow 
that you know it .is me,” contin- 
ued Zaidee, suddenly sitting down 
on a stool by.the fire, with a sigh of 
weariness, “you can say yourself 
what I am able to do.” 

Pale with fright and agitation, the 
Curaie’s wife sat looking at her, as 
she turned with a.strange worn-out 
indifference to gaze.into the fire. Mrs. 
Green waited long -for Zaidee lookin 
round again, that she might catc 
her eye; but Zaidee never looked 
round. She seemed to. have com- 
pleted her revelation, and sat waiting 
passive and absorbed till her com- 
mands were obeyed. 

“But I dare not do it, Zaidee,” 
cried poor Angelina at last, almost 
hysterically. “I dare not for my 
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life. I must tell Mr. Green and Mrs. 
Vivian first, and hear what they say. 
I could not help you to go away se- 
cretly ; it would be asin. Oh, Zaidee, 
surely you cannot mean it! They are 
so kind to you at the Grange. Why 
would you go away ?” 

Zaidee rose hurriedly. “Do you 
know the pool in the hollow at the 
foot of Briarford Hill?” she asked 
with great gravity, but almost in a 
whisper. “If you tell Aunt Vivian 
and Mr. Green, and any one tries to 
keep me here, I will go to the water 

onder and die; for I am in earnest— 
am not deceiving. Mind, no one 
shall hinder me. If you will not help 
me to go away, I have only the pool 
left—nothing more.” 

The Curate’s wife was stayed in 

her scream of horror by Zaidee’s 
‘gesture. “It is a dreadful sin—a 


eadiul sin,” cried Mrs. Green, trem- 
bling over all her frame. 

“T do not know that—I cannot be 
sure of that,” said Zaidee, speaking 
Te and with a bewildered face. 


“T 

of it till my head aches, but I 
can never tell. It would be for them 
—not for myself, but for them; and 
nothing that was done for them could 
be so great a sin.” 

“ Will you ask Mr. Green—he could 
talk to you?” said Angelina in great 
distress. “I cannot say anything in 
such a dreadful matter, Zaidee. I 
am older than you, but I do not know 
very. much. I—I dare not do any- 
thing. Oh, pity on us! What can I 
do?” And fairly overcome by horror 
and perplexity, poor Angelina, quite 
unprepared for such a strait, burst 
into. tears. 

But there were no tears in Zaidee’s 
shining eyes. She put her hand upon 
her friend’s arm, and Angelina looked 
up from her weeping. “Tell the 
young lady I will go. You will make 
me happy—you will save my life,” 
$i a am " Ava what I can 

o—say I will do anything, if the 
will let me come. You cannot ilies 
me, but you will make me happy if 
you write.” 

“Then let me ask Mr. Green 
first?” sobbed the victim of Zaidee’s 
despotism. 
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Zaidee withdrew her hand. “If 
you please,” she answered with solemn 
composure; “but I have told you 
then what I must do.” 

“ Oh, Zaidee, never say that—never 
think of that,” cried Angelina, with 
a shiver of terror. “I will do any- 
thing to put that dreadful thought 
out of your mind. Yes, 1 will—I 
will, indeed, whatever you like, Zaidee. 
Tel! me what to say.” 

It was some time before a letter 
could be produced which satisfied 
Zaidee ; but it was concluded at last. 
Zaidee herself had relapsed into her 
former quietness, but the Curate’s 
wife trembled with agitation, embar- 
rassment, and terror. “What will I 
say to Mr. Green? What would Mr. 
Green say to me, if he knew what I 
had done?” mourned Angelina, who 
had at heart a devout belief in her 
husband, and respect for him. But 
the thing was done, and Zaidee sat 
before her, looking into the fire, with 
her face so pale, her air so sel£oceu- 
pied and resolute, her simple girlish 
sincerity so visible through all, that 
Angelina’s perceptions were quicken- 
ed into clearer insight than their 
wont. She could do it—she would 
do anything she had made up her 
mind to,” concluded Mrs. Green, look- 
ing on, awe-stricken and afraid ; 
for there was no possibility of doubt- 
ing that Zaidee had made up her 
mind. 

She wert away by-and-by, pacing 
with her long quick dreamy steps along 
the road—the letter in her bosom, and 
the purpose firm in her heart. Poor 
desolate heart—it throbbed so high 
with its wild romance of love; for Zai- 
dee’s youth had been nourished with 
dreams, and inspired with the breath 
of those great heroisms which teach 
us the secret of self-sacrifice. Zaidee 
knew. His example, first of all, who 

ave Himself, an unspeakable ransom, 
or a world of enemies; and Zaidee 
was too young and untaught to think 
there was sin in withdrawing from 
the visible ordinance of Providence ; 
or to remember that she had no right 
to dispose of the life which God had 
given her for His will and not for her 
own. 
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¥ERRIER’S INSTITUTES OF METAPHYSIC. 


’ ‘Wuar is Metaphysic? Imagine a 
trout rudely taken out of a deep tase 
pool in a broad river, where it can 


either lie in luxurious ease, and wait: 


for the rolling worm, or, darting off in 
its more lively moods, arrogate to itself, 
with a large unchartered liberty, the, 
whole breadth of the clear many- 
plashing stream; imagine the smooth, 
shining, rapid, well-conditioned crea- 
ture suddenly lifted up from these 
large waters, and transported into a 
garden pond of moderate dimensions ; 
and then consider what will take 
place. Do you conceive the finny 
animal will sit down at once, satisfied 
with its condition, and make no at- 
tempt to explore the character and 
the boundaries of its new habitation? 
Assuredly no fish, though physiolo- 
gists say they have very Sadie brains, 
was ever so stupid. Depend upon it 
the creature will make many a des- 
= bolt, and not a few magnificent 
eaps, and glorious plunges, before it 
settles down contentedly in one quiet 
nook of this very limited corner of the 
watery world, within which your 
human masterdom has confined it. 
Before it has consumed its first worm 
in this narrow tabernacle, it will cer- 
tainly have made the range of its 
whole confinement, and, after pokin 

its nose against half-a-dozen ragge 

promontories, and blinding itself more 
than once in unknown beds of slime 
and reeds, will betake itself to its first 
meal in somewhat of a sullen temper, 
and after dinner suffer, for the first time 
in its life perhaps, no doubtful indica- 
tions- of incipient dyspepsy. Its first 
sleep in the new narrow world will, in 
like manner, be troubled with very dis- 
agreeable dreams; imaginations of 
grinning vampyres and water-kelpies 
pa upon its stomach—of wees 
shepherd boys grasping its slippery 
Pi with fs ee —and _half-a- 
dozen other sensations of pleasure, 
stricture, and asthmatic anxiety about 
the chest. After waking from this 


first troubled sleep, the creature, in- 
stead of saluting the first twinklings 
of the bright morning sun with a cleat 
serene joy, will no doubt: preface its 
morning meal by another exploring 
expedition. Every little creek, for- 
merly passed over, will now be 
minutely explored; every troubled 
eddy, indicative of the entrance of 
some meagre brooklet, a feeder of the 
myo water, will be shot through 
with many an impatient dash; and 
the little brooklet itself traversed eager- 
ly, till, scarcely affording water for so 
large a traveller, it ends in a water- 
fall thinly plashing down a high stone- 
faced wall, over which, alas! to trout 
of trout born, there is no leaping ; for 
my lady certainly did not make her 
pond in such a foolish fashion, that a 
bright-scaled tenant, once in, might by 
any possibility get out; except of 
course, in the desperate suicidal way, 
which no wise fish will attempt, of 
leaping, with white - spotted belly, 
clean upon the dry grass and_ the 
butter-cups. -There is plainly no hope 
for the fish to get beyond the age 
boundary thus set; but the fish wi 
not believe this, and ought not to be- 
lieve it, till it has made every possible 
trial to get out. After having made 
these trials, however, it will begin to 
consider how best it may make the 
most of its altered condition ; it will 
first cease exploring, and then forget 
even to grumble; it will make a 
minute and accurate survey of its 
narrow realm, and learn to find out 
the admirable variety that to a scruti- 
nising eye is revealed, even within the 
limits of what to the first glance ap- 
peared a very weary and d 
monotony. In a word, it will gradu- 
ally be developed out of a sullen grum- 
bler, and a desperate kicker against the 
pricks, into a very bland, benign, 
hilosophic trout, talking to _ itself, 
ike old Goethe, largely of the benefits 
of limitation, and painting out in 
imagination, with a mild artistic 
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satisfaction, the dangers which arise 
to om men from too large liberty, 
and the various frightful accidents of 
storm and flood. 

These things, to the non-metaphysi- 
cal reader, may serve as an allegory. 
Metaphysics, according to our notion, 
is the science that teaches man the 
length of his tether.  Philosophy— 
we use the word with Professor 
Ferrier and the Germans—is that 
system of reasoned -first truths that 
teaches the delicate- plumed human 
soul where and how far it can flap its 
wings with comfort’ and prosperity, 
It teaches a man that. he may not fly 
to the moon; that he cannot know 
what is not knowable ; that he cannot 
walk before his own nose, or leap out 
of his own skin. In a word, it is the 
strict, systematic, scientific statement 
of the ultimate circumambient and 
inherent necessities of our nature. 

Many people have doubted whether 
such a science be possible; the majo- 
rity certainly do not see the use of it, 
even if it were possible; and what is 
worst of all, very many of those who 
have attempted to establish it, instead 
of bringing out any clear and intelli- 

ible result, have only succeeded, like 

e poor fish whom we have symbol- 
ised, in raising a commotion among 
beds of otherwise quiescent mud, and 
blinding their own eyes with the re- 
sults of their own impertinent enter- 
prise. But, despite of all such unfortu- 
nate issues, man is a restless creature, 
and must philosophise.*' Eyes may 
be blinded and noses may be broken, 
but the coast of our limited human 
thought must be surveyed, and the 
soundings of our little ocean register- 
ed. If it be vain to hope to know 
everything, it were cowardly to try 
to know nothing. Wherever there is 
thought and aspiration, there must be 
metaphysics of some kind. Most 
men are content to carry it about 
with them in a concrete form ; it may 
be in the shape of a calmly enveloping 
atmosphere, it may be in that of a rude, 
dashing instinct: but there are men 
who will dig at the root of our mys- 
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terious life-tree, and see how it grows ; 
who will elaborate for years a subtle 
theory of our vital growth, and pile it 
up into a bright, intelligential palace of 
absolute truth. One of those full- 
mailed, heavy-armed. soldiers of spe- 
culation is Professor Perrier ; and in 
these days of light skirmishers bah 
ing riffemen, it is really a rare delight 
to an: academic tleman, in 
fall harness, striding, without any mo- 
desty, like a strong Ajax, ‘into the 
bristling battle-field’ of ‘abstract _spe- 
culation with mighty paces—vaxod 
Bibég — and brandishing his huge, 
seven-hided: shield in the face of a 
whole army of Hectors, as lightly as 
if it were my lady’s fan. ether 
Professor Ferrier be right or wrong 
in the fundamental position of his 
subtle theory, may puzzle wiser heads 
than those who swear by Reid and 
Stewart to determine; but certainly 
he comes forth like a trae metaphysi- 
cal knight, and magnifies his vocation 
gloriously. No one will 1g Thora, 
as Hume, we believe, did ttie, 
with dressing up “ philosophy for the 
ladies.” 

To those extremely practical and 
exclusively utilitarian people who will 
persist in asking, What 2s the use of 
metaphysics ? we might content our- 
selves with replying by asking a 
wider question, What is the use of, liv- 
ing? There is no use of living, be- 
cause living is an end and not a 
means—a supreme 7TéAoc, as Aristotle 
is always saying, concerning which 
the question for what purpose (rd 
od évexer) is not put by any sane man. 
A cup exists for the sake of a:draught ; 
and a draught exists forthe sake of 
being drank; and drinking exists for 
the sake of supporting life; but life 
exists for no sake at all. It is. Men 
love life for the sake of life, and for 
no ulterior purpose. For if you say 
that you love life that you may enjoy 
it, this adds no new idea, but merely 
expands that which we already pos- 
sess. For all life, in its normal state, 
is pure enjoyment; and it is only by 
its normal state that the nature of 





* Tldvrec dvOgemot tod édévar dpéyovrar dbcec—the first words of Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics—a commonplace enough, no doubt; but, common as it is, a sufficient 
statement of the ground why, in all ages, when there is‘a full and free development 
of mind, men, in some shape or other—poetry, perhaps, or theology—must at least 


attempt metaphysics. 
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anything can be accurately charac- 
terised. Now, metaphysical  investi- 
gation: requires no plea of utility any 
more than life, of which, in fact, it. is 
but one among many forms. As the 
life of a bird consists ‘principally in 
flying and singing, of a toad in creep- 
ing, and of a weasel in running after 
rats, and an ichnenmon in breaking 
crocodiles’ eggs, so the life of certain 
persons called metaphysicians consists 
in hunting after first principles; and 
no person is entitled to question the 
use of this particular species of acti- 
vity, any more than to inquire why all. 
foxes should not be bears, or all 
bears should not be foxes. The good 
people of Miletus, as Aristotle tells us 
in the first book of the Politics, used 
to be very hard on Thales, the grave 
old water-philosopher, for his strange 
habits of star-gazing when sensible 
people were asleep ; in astronomy and 
meteorology they could see no use: 
but when on a certain occasion, by help 
of curious meteorological observations, 
the philosopher had foretold the state 
of the weather and the prospects of 
the olive crop—and not only so, but 
also filléd his own pockets and outwit- 
ted all the merchants in Ionia by get- 
ting the command of the olive market— 
then they doubted no longer the utility 
of philosophy, and the solid terrestrial 
value of gazing at the far firmament. 
But Thales did not for that reason 
become a merchant. He happened to 
make money by his meteorology on 
that occasion ; but money was not the 
thing he cared for—he therefore re- 
mained a philosopher as before, think- 
ing nothing of this grand exhibition of 
the utility of his speculations. He 
thought that knowledge, and the exer- 
cise of our highest faculties, was in 
itself, and with no ulterior purpose, as 
worthy an objeet to be lived for—or 
say rather as proper a function of liv- 
ing—as gathering olives from 

trees, squeezing oil out of them, and 
exchanging that oil for so many pieces 
of yellow gold.™ Nothing indeed could 
more distinctly show the necessity of 
metaphysics, than that certain people 
will put the question what is the use of 
it. The very putting of this question 
shows that the persons who put it 
have formed to themselves no distinct 
idea of what an end or object is as dis- 
tinguished from a means, a work as dis- 
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tinguished from a tool; are perha 
living altogether at random, or in the 
daily habit of mistaking a matgtial 
instrument for a moral purpoge,’é mere 
machinery for a manufacturer For if 
the first result of metaphysical investi- 
gation be, as we have Just indicated, a 
merely negative one, to ascertain be- 
yond what limits the human mind can- 
not go, there comes out also, as the ne- 
cessary correlative of this, the positive 
result of how far'the human mind can go 
and ought to go. Itis a pettish humour 
that leads the baffled speculator alto- 
gether to despise what appears a merely 
negative result; no result of a large 
and well conducted inquiry is, or can 
be, merely negative. If you find your 
north-west passage blocked up with 
eternal ice; you have at all events sailed 
over some large space of salt water 
that is not blocked with ice; you 
have made your observations on white 
and red snow, on bears and porpoise 
on the northern lights, and on the 
magnetic pole of the earth. You have, 
moreover, spurred the enterprise and 
steeled the hardihood of our British 
nayigators. Though baffled in what 
you set up as your main end, you have 
gratified your curiosity in a thousand 
other points equally interesting—in a 
large human view, perhaps more so. 
Your negative result, how far soever 
beneath the altitude of your anticipa- 
tion, is certainly a great way above 
the level of nothing. Be thankful for 
that... 

It is amusing among men to ob- 
serve how many persons in this 
country fond of proclaiming their 
aversion to metaphysics, are found 
daily in their reasonings to proceed 
on principles of which metaphysical 
science supplies the only exact andy 
satisfactory foundation. A painter, 
for instance, if he be an honest devotee 
of his art, and no hireling, is dissatis- 
fied when you attempt to break off 
from the discussion of the merits of 
some famous work of art, by quoting 
the vulgar maxim De gustibus non 
est disputandum, and publicly declar- 
ing your belicf in Lord Jeffrey’s 
famous heresy, that beauty is @ mere 
matter of .association, and has no 
fixed principles. of certitude. He 
knows by experience, or at least he 
feels, and has spent his life in the 
practical carrying out of the contrary. 
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He believes that there are eternal 
prigetples of beauty, recognized equally 

y Praxiteles and Raphael, subject 
to no innovation, and imperatively 
commanding assent from every thinker 
that knows what art means. The be- 
lief in these principles, as indeed, of all 
first principles, is essentially meta- 
so preel can be justified by no science 

ut that which is above and beyond 
anything that mere external nature and 
sensuous feeling can witness to—and 
yet your painter hates metaphysics! 
So our Protestant theologians, who 
are eager to build the exquisite archi- 
tecture of their creeds on “ the Bible, 
the whole Bible and nothing but the 
Bible,” are continually starting from 
a foundation which owes any stability 
it can possibly receive, not to the 
Bible, but to that substructure of in- 
eradicable convictions and instincts in 
the mind of man, which it is the busi- 
ness of metaphysics to muster and*to 
marshal. And yet your theologian 
suspects philosophy! It is in vain, 
indeed, that the far-spreading, fair- 
blossoming, rich-fruited branches of the 
great tree of our humanity strive to 
shake themselves free from the deep 
earth-imbedded root, which, though it 
lives in darkness, is the great conduc- 
tor of those vital juices, without which 
neither branches, nor blossoms, nor 
fruits can exist. No man is bound to 
cultivate, but as little is he entitled to 
despise, metaphysics. Ifyou have no 
time or no inclination to make a 
reasoned system of the principles and 
motives on which you are daily acting, 
and as a man cannot but act, you have 
no right to quarrel with those who 
do so. 

; Such are the general views that 
"strike us with regard to the nature 
and objects of metaphysical science, 
and its right to maintain that position 
which it has always claimed among 
the liberal arts. We shall now see 
how Professor Ferrier states his own 
case. 


“A system of philosophy is bound 
by two main requisitions,—it ought to be 
true, and it ought to be reasoned. Ifa 
system of philosophy is not true, it will 
searcely be convincing; and if it is not 
reasoned, a man will be as little satisfied 
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with it asa hungry person would be by 
having his meat served up to him raw, 
Philosophy, therefore, in its ideal perfec- 
tion, is a body of reasoned truth. 

“Of these obligations, the latter is the 
more stringent: it is more proper that 
philosophy should be reasoned, than that 
it should be true; because, while truth 
may perhaps be unattainable by man, 
to reason is certainly his province, and 
within his power. Ina case where two 
objects have to be overtaken, it is more 
incumbent on us to compass the one to 
which our faculties are certainly compe- 
tent, than the other, to which they are 
perhaps inadequate. 

“This consideration determines the 
value of a system of philosophy. A sys- 
tem is of the highest value only when it 
embraces both these requisitions—that 
is, when it is both true and reasoned. 
But a system which is reasoned without 
being true, is always of higher value than 
a system which is true without being 
reasoned. 

“The latter kind of system is of no 
value; because philosophy is “the attain- 
ment of truth by the way of reason.” 
That is its definition. A system, there- 
fore, which reaches the truth, but not by 
the way of reason, is not philosophy at 
all; and has therefore, no scientific worth. 
The best that could be said of it would 
be, that it was better than a system 
which was neither true nor reasoned. 

“ Again,—an unreasoned philosophy, 
even though true, carries no guarantee 
of its truth. It may be true, but it can- 
not be certain; because all certainty de- 
pends on rigorous evidence—on strict 
demonstrative proof Therefore no cer- 
tainty can attach to the conclusions of 
an unreasoned philosophy. 

“Further,—the truths of science, in 
so far as science is a means of intellectual 
culture, are of no importance in them- 
selves or considered apart from each 
other. It is only the study and appre- 
hension of their vital and organic connec- 
tion which is valuable in an educational 
point of view. But an unreasoned body 
of philosophy, however true and formal 
it may be, has no living and essential in- 
terpendency of parts on parts; and is, 
therefore, useless as af@fliscipline of the 
mind, and valueless for purposes of tui- 
tion. 

“On the other hand, a system which 
is reasoned, but not true, has always 
some value. It creates reason by exer- 
cising it. It is employing the proper 
means to reach truth, although it may 





* This is Aristotle's well-known definition, in Metaphysics, i. 2:—‘ Excorqpy tov 
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fail to reach it. Even though its parts 
may not be true, yet if each of them be a 
step leading to the final catastrophe—a 
link in an unbroken chain on which the 
ultimate disclosure hinges—and if each of 
the parts be introduced merely because it 
is such a step or link,—in that case it is 
conceived that the system is not without 
its use, as affording an invigorating em- 
ployment to the reasoning powers, and 
that general satisfaction to the mind 
which the successful extrication of a plot, 
whether in science or in romance, never 
fails to communicate. 


“Such a system, although it falls. 


short of the definition of philosophy just 
given, comes nearer to it than the other; 
because to reach truth, but not by the 
way of reason, is to violate the definition 
in its very essence; whereas to miss 
truth, but by the way of reason, is to 
comply with the fundamental circum- 
stance which it prescribes. If there are 
other ways of reaching truth than the 
road of reason, a system which enters on 
any of these other paths, whatever else 
it may be, is not a system of philosophy 
in the proper sense of the word.” 


This looks modest enough ; but the 
Professor is by no means destitute of 
that high confidence in his own sys- 
tem, without which no man will at- 
tempt so arduous a work as a reason- 
ed theory of “Knowing and Being.” 
Indeed, through the whole body of the 
work, he may well be charged rather 
with an over-confidence in his own 
footing on ground so slippery, than 
with a deficiency in that decision which 
is necessary for the pronunciation of a 
distinct dogma. He tells you, loudly, 
that he considers himself to have 
made a great speculative discovery 
that no man ever made before, unless 
it were Plato, perhaps, and Bishop 
Berkeley, and Spinoza; but these 
three, great as they were, only saw 
through a glass darkly, whereas Pro- 
fessor Ferrier looks on absolute know- 
ing and being in the face, and, like 
Diomede, sees clearly all the gods in 
the battle, because Pallas Athena has 
blown from his eyes the mist that 
obscured the vision of all previous 
champions. This will, no doubt, be 
an offence to many; and there is a 
whole army of keen Hamiltonians in 
this city who will not willingly be 
reputed blind: but, for our own part, 
we have a very kindly feeling to any 
man who is mounted on a. hobby, 
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especially a metaphysical hobby; and 
Wen he rides so valiantly, and so 
gracefully too, as Professor Ferrier 
unquestionably does, instead of curl- 
ing the critical. brow, we are inclined 
rather to give our good humour full 
swing, and to cry, Bravo! Euge! 
cogdc! even to what we do not per- 
fectly understand. <A ship with full 
sail and a galloping tide will. often 
ride gallantly over shallows, where a 
moderately-rigged slow-sailing. hulk 
would be stranded. With a half 
conviction, we should never have got 
this theory of Knowing and Being at 
all; but now we have it, and rejoice. 
In such matters, a great attempt is 
better than in other matters a small 
success. If, again, the grand problem 
has been truly solved—if the 1d é6vrw¢ 
év—that which veritably exists—the 
alone true and the truly substantial— 
is, through the subtlety of our Saint 
Andrean Professor, at length within 
our grip—there is nothing impossible, 
or contrary to the history of human 
science, that the discovery should 
now for the first time have been made, 
or at least clearly and consistently 
stated; for though the principles of 
metaphysical truth are deeply seated 
in the heart of humanity, their evolu- 
tion is slippery, and their exposition 
difficult. On this subject the Profes- 
sor’s introduction contains some ad- 
mirable observations, which we shall 
here subjoin :— 


“The unreasoned and generally un- 
satisfactory state of philosophy is to 
be explained by the circumstance, that 
no inquirer has ever yet got to the begin- 
ning; and this, again, is to be accounted 
for by a fact for which no man is answer- 
able, but which. is inherent in»tbe very. 
constitution of things—the circumstancey™ 
namely, that things which are first in the” ~ 
order of nature are last in the order of 
knowledge. This consideration, while it 
frees all human beings from any dégree 
of blame, serves to explain why the 
rudiments of philosophy should still be 
to seek, and why speculation should have 
exhibited so many elaborate, although 
unreasoned and ungrounded, productions, 
while its very alphabet was in arrear. 
This view may be the better of some 
illustration. 

“ First principles of every kind have 
their influence, and indeed — operate: 
largely and powerfully, long. before they 
come to the surface of human thought 
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and are articulately expounded. This is 
more particularly exemplified in the case 
of language. The principles of grammar 
lie.at. the root of all languages, and pre- 
side, over. their formation. But these 
principles do their work in the dark. No 
man’s intellect traces their secret opera- 
tion, while the language is being moulded 
by their control. Yet the mind of every 
man, who uses the language with pro- 
priety and effect, is imbued with these 
principles, although he has no knowledge 
of their existence. Their practice and 
their influence are felt long before their 
presence and their existence are perceiv- 
ed. The operative agencies of language 
are hidden; its growth is imperceptible. 
‘ Orescit occulto, velut arbor, #vo0.’ 


Like'a tree, unobserved through the soli- 
tudes of a thousand years, up grows the 
mighty stem, and the mighty branches of 
a magnificent speech. No man saw the 
seed plantéd—no eye noticed the infant 
sprouts—no mortal hand: watered the 
nurslingof the grove—no register was 
kept,ofthe gradual widening of its girth, 
or.of thé growing circumference of its 
shade—till, the deciduous dialects of sur- 
rounding barbarians dying out, the unex- 
pected bole stands forth in all its magni- 
tude, carrying aloft in its foliage the 
poetry, the history, and the philosophy of 
& heroic people, and dropping for ever 
over the whole civilized world the fruits 
of Grecian literature and art. 
“Tt is always very late in the day 
before the seminal principles of speech 
are detected and explained. Indeed, 
the language which owed ‘to them both 
birth and growth may have ceased to be 
a living tongue before these, the regulat- 
™, ing elements of its formation, come to 
light, and are embodied in written gram- 
mars. That most elementary species of 
instruction which we familiarly term the 
A, B, ©, had no express or articulate ex- 
ice the minds, or on the lips, of 
suntil thousands of years after the 
invention and employment of language ; 
“yet these, the vital constituents of all 
speech, were there from the beginning. 
“Logic is another instance. Men 
reasoned, generation after generation, 
long before they knew a single dialect- 
ical rule, or had any notion of the con- 
struction of the syllogism. The principles 
of logic were operative in every ratiocina- 
tion, yet the reasoner was incognisant of 
their influence until Aristotle anatomis- 
ed the process, and gave out the law of 
thought in its more obvious and ordinary 
workings. Whether Aristotle’s rudiments 
of logic have not an antecedent rudi- 
ments—which time may yet bring to 
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light—is a somewhat unsettled problem 
in speculation. 

“The same analogy may be observed, 
to a large extent, in the formation of 
our civil laws.. The laws which hold 
society together, operate with the force 
of instincts, and after the manner of 
vague traditions, long before they are 
digested into written tables. The written 
code does not create the law; it merely 
gives a distinct promulgation, and a 
higher degree of authority, to certain 
floating principles which had operated on 
people’s practice antecedently. Laws, in 
short, exist, and bind society, long before 
they exist as established, or even as 
known laws. They have an occult and 
implied influence before they obtain a 
manifest and systematic form. They 
come early in the order of nature, but 
late in the order of knowledge; early in 
the order of action, but. late.in the order 
of thinking; early in the order of prac- 
tice, but late in the order of theory. 

“So in regard to philosophy. Its 
principles, like all other principles—like 
the elements of every science and of every 
art—though first in the order of nature, 
are last in the order of intelligence; only 
there is this difference between philoso- 
phy and all other greations, that its prin- 
ciples, being the earliest birth of time, are 
therefore among“the very last that shall 
be completely extricated from the masses 
in which they lie imbedded. ‘They force 
man’s general powers forward into the 
light; for themselves, they shrink back, 
and keep aloof from observation. The 
invariable rule seems to be, that what is 
earliest in the progress of existence is 
latest in the progress of -discovery—a 
consideration which might lead us to 
suppose that all science can advance only 
by going, in a manner, backwards, or 
rather by coming round; that the infinite 
future can alone comprehend or interpret 
the secrets of the infinite past; and that 
the apotheosis and final triumph of hu- 
man reason will be, when, after having 
traversed the whole cycle of thought, she 
returns—enriched only with a deeper in- 
sight and a clearer consciousness—to be 
merged in the glorious innocence of her 
primitive and inspired incwnabula.” 


We shall now endeavour to give 
a short exposition of Professor Fer- 
rier’s system, and its relation to those 
of most note in the speculative world. 

Concerning “ knowing ‘and being, 
as the two ultimate entities or forms 
of entity with which the science 
first principles has to do, there are 
four main schemes towards one oF 
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other of which all thinking men feel 
themselves necessarily determined — 

I. That which can be known, and 
that which alone exists, is one thing, 
viz., Marrer, 

II. That which may be known, and 
that which alone exists, is one thing, 
viz., MiInp: 

Ill. Two things essentially diverse 
and opposite, exist, the one active and 
the other passive—Marrer and 
Minp ; and both are known separately 
and independently. 

IV. Matter and mind both exist, 
but in such necessary interaction and 
intercommunion that they cannot be 
separated, and are not separately 
knowable. Nothing exists truly, or is 
knowable, but the conjoint. concrete 
action of these two elements of all 
existence. ‘ 

Of these schemes the reader will at 
once recognise in the first the system 
which is usually. denominated Mars- 
RiaLisM. Of all schemes of the phi- 
losophy of existence, this certainly is 
the most. unsatisfactory and absurd ; 
for it starts with ignoring that which 
we know better than anything else, 
viz., the spiritual unity within, and 
ends by turning the perplexing, but 
certainly not orderless, multiplicity 
without, which we can never directly 
know, into a chaos. We much doubt, 
indeed, whether a thoroughly consis- 
tent believer in mere matter ever ex- 
isted; for mere matter, as we com- 
monly conceive it, is something that 
does not and that cannot originate mo- 
tion. The question, then—modev @ apy? 
The Kivnoewc—whence the beginning of 
motion ?—with which Aristotle pressed 
the early metaphysicians of his coun- 
try, the materialist-can only answer by 
assuming along with matter, or rather 
inherentin matter, a motive power or 
force, which altogether contradicts and 
annihilates the idea of matter as vul- 
garly conceived; and a materialist 
will then be, not a person who believes 
m mere matter, but in matter com- 
bined with blind, unintelligent, and 
purposeless force. Thus stated, this 
system, though altogether inadequate 
for the interpretation of the laws. of 
& world where order is everywhere 
manifest, and confusion only occa- 
sional, at least takes a form which is 
not utterly nonsensical in the mere 
statement of it; and, in fact, nothing 
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is more easy than to point out how 
such a disorderly way of viewing the 
universe may arise. When a man’s 
inner life has got into a habit of mere 
whim, freak, impulse, and ephemeral 
passion, and he Les thus, by real ex- 
pecans become acquainted with a 
ittle world of disorder within his own 
breast, it is not difficult, but rather 
extremely natural and easy, to: sup- 
pose a similar chaotic state ‘of the 
great. world of which he is a part. 
Men are accustomed to make their 
gods after their own likeness. A.con- 
fused microcosm—to borrow the phra- 
seology of some of our old mystics— 
will not readily conceive, or may not 
willingly admit, the idea of a well- 
ordered macrocosm. The broken 
surface of a troubled pool will not re- 
flect the clear image of the one un- 
broken sun. An ill-governed mind 
and a disorderly life, joined to a loose 
habit of thinking and a love of para- 
dox, will generally be found sufficient 
to account for the existence of a tho- 
rough and consistent system of mate- 
rialism such as we have described. 
But the fact is, that no word is used 
ia a more loose way than Material- 
ism; and as the most pious pantheists 
are in common parlance often slumped 
into the same category with insane 
and godless atheists, so we have no 
doubt that many an honest thinker 
has been branded as a materialist, 
who, if his maligners had understood 
the meaning of their own language, 
would have been sent adrift floating 
in the limbo of an unsubstantial Spiri- 
tualism with Bishop Berkeley. 


The second of the four schemes Ay 


above indicated is even this Idealism, 
or transcendental Spiritualism, regu- 
larly associated in th 
the name of the pious Bishop of Cloyne 
and the long-forgotten virtues of tar- 
water. This philosophy, in its pure 
and unmixed form, is more noble than 
the other, but not a whit more rea- 
sonable. Using the word “ mind” in 
the sense naturally belonging to the 
word, as a permanent, central, intan- 
gible force, capable of projecting or- 
dered schemes of thought and action, 
to say that nothing exists but mind, 
is to speak meré nonsense; for the 
world is made up not merely of mo- 
tions, but of things that move and are 
moyed. Pure idealism, therefore, like 
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materialism, starts with a glar- 
ing contradiction to its own terms; 
and it is not to be supposed that a 
sensible and sane man would be satis- 
fied with such: a baseless phantom of 
a theory of the 7d évrwc dv even in a 
dream. Professor Ferrier accordingly 
denies that Bishop Berkeley refused 
his belief to the existence of matter ; 
he only said that it was not knowable 
to the mind except through the me- 
dium of ideas, and does in fact derive 
all its worth and all its truth from 
mind, just as the solid many-nurtur- 
ing earth derives all its form, all its 
our, all its blossom, and all its 
fruitage from the divine power that 
walks aloft in the sky, which the oldest 
Greeks called Hyperion, and their 
later children Apollo. In this sense, 
also, we shall see that Professor Fer- 
rier himself is an idealist; while to 
materialism, and every possible form 
and modification of the: sensuous phi- 
aa from Epicurus down to 
Locke and Condillac, he presents a 
front of irreconcilable and internecine 
hostility. 

The third scheme is not the scheme 
of any particular school of philoso- 
phers, so much as it is everybody's 
scheme, and the catholie categorical 
declaration of common sense. It is 
that scheme which, in his famous 
article on the theory of perception, 
Sir William Hamilton designates na- 
tural realism, or natural dualism. 
According to this doctrine, the exist- 
ence both of mind and matter is as- 
sumed as the great primordial fact 


given in the act of consciousness, 


‘which no man ever doubts of but phi- 
losophers; because philosophers are 
the only race of men subject to the 

i of attempting to prove every- 
thing, and who, with their feet firmly 
planted upon a rock, are guilty of the 
madness of being curious to demon- 
strate that they are not floating in the 
air. "Tis an old story. “ Nihil est tam 
absurdum quod non dixerit . aliquis 
our arora But, on the other 
hand, common sense, when pronounc- 
ing on such matters, must not be 
allowed to be over-conceited. Com- 
mon sense was given us to judge of 
common matters; but surely onto- 
logy, or the science of the 7d 1? jv 
elvat, is not so very simple and super- 
ficial a matter, but that “vulgar 
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thinking” may possibly err in pro- 
nouncing definitely thereon. There 
are mysteries about the connection, 
and inter-dependence of mind and 
matter, which no common sense ever 
did explain. While, therefore, we 
would by no means quarrel with those 
philosophers who assume mind and 
matter as two opposite and separable 
entities, which we are bound religi- 
ously to believe and take cognisance of 
as contrary, distinct, and separate, we 
cannot, on the other hand, charge with 
any flagrant absurdity the thinker 
who refuses to take cognisance of 
matter or mind separately, but insists 
pertinaciously on the fact, that what 
we know and what we are is not so 
properly an opposition of two sepa- 
rate and contrary things, as a com- 
bined conérete action of two things 
contrary, indeed, but always con- 
joined (like the opposite poles in a 
magnet), inseparable, and not even to 
be conceived of as separate.. This 
view of the matter is the fourth of the 
four schemes, and also the theory of 
Professor Ferrier; to whom—what- 
ever may be thought of its value— 
unquestionably belongs the merit of 
having been the first among our Scot- 
tish metaphysicians, clearly,  dis- 
tinctly, and elegantly to set it forth. 
No doubt “ vulgar thinking” will be 
apt to be startled at a doctrine so 
directly in the teeth of its dearest and 
most familiar dogmas; but vulgar 
thinking would annihilate metaphysics 
altogether if it could; and it is the 
special mission of such thinkers as 
Professor Ferrier to teach common 
sense to take in a reef from its high- 
blown conceit, and confess, with So- 
crates, how much wisdom lies some- 
times in a confession of ignorance. 
That a man of Professor Ferrier’s 
subtlety and learning should profess 
himself not thoroughly satisfied with 
the received doctrine of the relation 
of mind to matter, may. teach self- 
satisfied Common Sense that there 
may possibly be more things in Heaven 
and Earth, and in the human brain, 
than are dreamt of in the soe 
of the shop and the market-place. If 
a mouse capable of living in a hole, 
and nibbling cheeese, were to project a 


-theory of political economy, this, placed 


side by side with Plato’s Common- 
wealth and <Aristotle’s Polztics would 
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present an instructive sample of the 
“vulgar thinking” current among 
mice, no doubt; but men would object 
to many things, and perhaps find the 
whole attempt ludicrous. So the 
“vulgar thinking” of our wisest men 
of the field and the forum may con- 
tain many maxims at which angels 
smile, and which to a god shall appear 
sheer delusion. There is a vulgar no- 
tion, for instance, that gravitation is 
@ property of matter, that attractions 
and repulsions of all kinds are proper- 
ties of matter; but when this vulgar 
notion comes to be analysed, it will 
be found that there can be no attrac- 
tion without the permanent action of 
a force; and that a force permanently 
acting according to a law, is the proper 
function, not of matter, but of mind, 
even according to the ideas:of “ vulgar 
thinking ” itself. There is, therefore, 
in the whole extent of the external 
world, nowhere to be found anything 
corresponding to that which “vulgar 
thinking ” calls matter per se; but al- 
ways and everywhere that matter is 
presented to us in organic combina- 
tion with mind working according to 
alaw. In other words, as old Anax- 
agoras saw, more than two thousand 
years ago, to talk of a mass of ordered 
6An without a vod¢ to put it into order, 
and to keep it in order, is just as 
absurd as to suppose an organ playing 
without wind. So in existence 
and in all knowledge where “ vulgar 
thinking” supposes’ that there is an 
object, separably and distinctly known. 
Professor Ferrier, as a metaphysician, 
says that cognition -is not the mere 
apprehension of an object, but the re- 
sult of an action between the object 
and the knowing mind, As when an 
acid is brought into contact with an 
alkali, it is impossible for the keen 
fluid ever to lay hold of the acrid solid 
in such a way as that the alkali shall 
still be an alkali, and the acid an 
acid—but the action of the two is 
only possible on the condition that 
both shall lose their separate identity, 
and co-operate wail the. produc- 


tion of a new compound; so know- 
ledge is not possible of a thing, but 
only as the product of two things— 
which two things for aught that we 
know, may be as inseparable and in- 
dispensable: to one another, as the 
numerator is to the denominator of a 
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fraction. It is not the sun that gives 
light, when we see, nor the eye that 
sees ; but seeing is the product of a 
living eye and a quickening sun, and, 
except as the expression of ‘the con- 
junct action of these two factors, has 
no meaning. 

Metaphysies have generally been 
accused of being useless; and Sir 
William Hamilton, in one of his mas- 
sive and masterly essays in the Edzn- 
burgh Review, has favoured this idea 
so far as to limit the utility of meta- 
physical thinking to the gymnastic 
which it supplies to the faculties ; but 
in the doctrine which Professor Fer- 
rier in his book presents, elaborated 
with such ingenious and erudite care, 
we are made familiar with a principle 
than which none that we know exer- 
cises a wider influence on the growth 
of opinion and the formation of cha- 
racter. The sophism of hasty gene- 
ralisation has been often alluded to 
by logicians as the true source of 
error in our common reasonings ; that 
is to say, our tendency from a few 
carelessly collected and inaccurately 
observed facts to draw sweeping con- 
clusions, which may seem to us as a 
hobby-horse with which we shall over- 
ride the universe. But take the other 
grand sophism of “vulgar thinking,” 
which Mr. Ferrier has exposed, viz., 
the imagination that the object of 
thinking is an object separate from the 
mind that knows it, and we shall soon 
see what a litter of lame Vulcans this 
haughty Juno, apart from ber male 
and legitimate lord, has brought to 
light. A painter never pretends to 
give you the object which he repre- 
sents—he only gives you his view of 
it; that is, in Professor Ferrier’s 
phraseology, the object plus his point 
of view, his faculty of vision and 
representation—that is, notwithstand- 
ing the plus, something always con- 
siderably less than the whole object: 
but in our moral, political, and reli- 
gious judgments of all kinds, we con- 
tinually forget that the thing on which 
we give judgment is one thing, and 
the point of view from which we judge 
is another thing. Not that we would 
articulately declare ourselves infallible 
—we leave it to the Roman Pope to 
do that; but we do not deliberately and 
clearly see, perhaps never wish or care 
to see, how much the result which 
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we present as a purely extrinsic and 
objective something, is inoculated with 
a strange virus which comes from our 
own bad blood. We quietly assume 
that our judgment of the thing is 
really identical with its inmost nature 
and character; we drop the Eao out 
of the account, and caleulate very 
valigntly that 5 — 2 is still equal to 
51 Hence arises the gigantic pretence, 
the dogmatism, the despotism, and 
the intolerance of opinion in indivi- 
duals, but specially in great masses 
and associations of men. Hence church 
rages against church, and dogma 
tramples dogma on the ground ; hence 
the Czar of Russia styles himself the 
alone orthodox, and does not care to 
know anything of the claims of John 
Knox and other orthodox personages 
in this quarter of the world. For 
why ?—simply because they have 
ignored Professor Ferrier’s great pro- 


position, that all cognition is a com- - 


pound of the object known and the 
mind which knows it; and that some 
fragment of every belief, not yet 
purged by philosophy, must be a fig- 
ment of him who holds it. So much 
for the amount of error, which the 
untutored Ego may impart into cog- 
nition ; but the Ego, when separated 
from the disturbing elements of crude 
passion that envelop it, is. the founda- 
tion of the most important familiar 
truth; in which capacity also, how- 
ever, it is too often disregarded, and 
becomes the source of another class of 
errors, which Professor Ferrier has, 
in the following passage, very forcibly 
and elegantly set:forth. 


“That the common, permanent, and 
necessary. constituent of all knowledge 
should not have been brought clearly to 
light, and. turned to good account, and 
had all-its consequences pressed out. of it 
long before now, is not a little remark- 
able. It has scarcely, however, been even 
enunciated — certainly not emphatically 
dwelt upon. There cannot be a doubt 
that speculation, from a very early period, 
has aimed at the ascertainment of the 
immutable and universal feature which 
all cognitions present. It might have 
been expected, therefore, that the first 
consideration which would have occurred 
to the inquirer would have been this, that 
the factor in question must be that which 
we are more familiar with than we are 
with anything else—-must.be that, to find 
which we must havea very short way to 
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go. For, surely, that which we always 
know, and cannot help knowing, must be 
that which we are best. acquainted with, 
that which lies nearest to our hand, and 
which may be most readily laid hold of. 
This reflection might haye been expected 
to bring him to the question, What, then, 
is that which we are most familiar with, 
and cannot help knowing, during every 
conscious moment of our lives? And this 
question would have been followed, one 
might have thought, by the prompt an- 
swer, It is owrselves. Nevertheless, both 
the question and the answer were missed. 
The common élement +has indeed been 
sometimes obscurely indicated, but its 
importance has never been) sufficiently 
proclaimed; its fruits have never been 
gathered in. The words inscribed over 
the porch of the temple at Delphi, yradc 
Teavtov — which, properly interpreted, 
must mean “Consider well; it is thyself, 
oh man, that thou art conscious of, in and 
along with all that comes before thee "— 
have been oracular in vain. 

“Several causes might be pointed out 
in explanation of this oversight: they 
are, however, mostly, if not entirely, re- 
ducible ‘to the one great and leading 
cause which has been already referred to ; 
to wit, familiarity. The influence of this 
principle in deadening the activity and 
susceptibility of the mind is overwhelming 
to an extreme. Drugged with this nar- 
cotic, man’s intellect turns with indiffer- 
ence from the common and the trite, and 
courts only the startling and the strange. 
Every one must have remarked, both in 
his own case and in that of others, how 
prone we are to. suppose that little advan- 
tage, and no valuable result can accrue 
from a careful study of that to which we 
are thoroughly habituated. “Perpetual 
custom,” says Cicero, ‘makes the mind 
callous, and people neither admire nor 
require a reason for those things which 
they constantly behold.”:Rare events 
are the natural aliment of wonder; and, 
when it cannot be supplied with these, 
our inquisitiveness is apt'to languish and 
expire. Abundant examples of this ten- 
deney—this proneness to prefer the un- 
usual to the customary, and to conceive 
that things are marvellous in proportion 
to their rarity, and that the seldomer 
they appear the more are they entitled to 
our regard—might be drawn from the 
practice of mankind in the daily conduc t 
of life, as well as from the history of 
science in all periods, but especially in 
the earlier stages of its development. 
The Science of an untutored age passes 
by unheeded the ordinary appearances of 
nature; but her interestis easily aroused, 
her attention is readily enchained, by such 
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mysterious portents as the earthquake 
and the eclipse. She is blind to the com- 
mon‘and familiar phenomena of light; 
she is deaf to the common and familiar 
phenomena of sound: she has eyes only 
for the lightning; ears only for the 
thunder. She asks with eager curiosity, 


Que fulminis esset origo,-— 
Jupiter, an venti, discuss4 nube tonarent ? 


But she leaves unquestioned the normal 
or every-day presentments of the senses 
and the universe; she pays the tribute of 
admiration to nature’s exceptions far 
more promptly than to her majestie rule. 

“Tt is. thus that uncultivated men 
neglect their own household divinities, 
their tutelary Penates, and go gadding 


after idols that are strange. But this. 


proclivity is not confined to them; it is a 
malady which all flesh is heir to. It is 
the besetting infirmity of the whole 
brotherhood of man. We naturally sup- 
pose that truth lies in the distance, and 
not at our very feet; that it is hid from 
our view, not by its proximity, but by its 
remoteness; that it is a commodity of 
foreign importation, and not of domestic 
growth. The farther it, is fetehed the 
better do we like it—the more genuine 
are we disposed to think it, The extra- 
ordinary moves us. more, and is more 
relished, than the ordinary. The heavens 
are imagined to hold sublimer secrets 
than the earth. We conceive that what 
is the astonishing to us, is also the as- 
tonishing im diself; thus truly making 
‘man the measure of the universe.’ In 
this superstition the savage and the savan 
fraternise (bear witness, mesmerism, with 
all thy frightful follies!)—and, drunk 
with this: idolatry, they seek for truth at 
the shrine of the far-off and the uncom- 
mon; not knowing that her ancient altars, 
invisible because continually beheld, rise 
close at hand, and stand on beaten ways. 
Well has the poet said, 


‘That is at truly secret which lies ever open 
Te US } 
And the least seen is that which the eye con- 
stantly sees,’ 
ScuILLzr. 


But, dead to the sense of these inspired 
words, we make no effort to shake off the 
drowsing influence, or to rescue our souls 
from the acquiescent torpor, which they 
denounce—no struggle to behold that 
which ‘we lose sight of, only because we 
behold it too much, or to penetrate the 
heart of a secret which escapes us only 
‘by being too glaringly revealed. Instead 
of striving, as we ought, to render our- 
selves strange to the familiar, we strive, 
on the eontrary, to render ourseves fami- 
liar with the strange, Hence our better 
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genius is overpowered; and weare given 
over to # delirium, which we mistake for 
wisdom. Hence we are the slaves of 
meéchanism, the inheritors and transmit- 
ters of privileged error; the bondsmen of 
convention, and not the free and deep- 
seeing children of reason.. Hence we re- 
maim itisensible to the true grandeurs.and 
the sublimer wonders of Providence; for, 
is it to be conceived that, the. operations 
of God, and the order of the universe, are 
not admirable, precisely in proportion as 
they are ordinary; that they. are not 
glorious, precisely in proportion .as.they 
are manifest; that they are not-astound- 
ing, precisely in proportion as they. are 
common? But man, blind tothe marvels 
which he really sees, sees others to which 
he is really blind.) He keeps stretching 
forwards into the distant; he ought to be 
straining backwards, and more back, into 
the near; for there, and only there, is the 
object of his longing to be found. Per- 
haps he may come round at last. Mean- 
while, it is inevitable that he should miss 
the truth.” 


From this extract the reader will 
see that in Professor Ferrier he has 
not to do with a mere metaphysician— 
that is, according to “ vulgar thinking,” 
a dim grey anatomy of abstractions, 
but with a living man that can handle 
@ pen, in literary form, feature, and 
expression, well-rounded and ¢om- 
plete. There are, indeed, many indi- 
cations in the present volume that the 
author is something more than an 
academic thinker, and is well able to 
put forth fair buds and blossoms of 
rich concrete beauty, so far as_his 
subject will allow. On several _occa- 
sions he bursts out not at all like a 
sober Professor with a black gown, 
but very like an alert brush-tailed red 
squirrel, sometimes even like a bomb 
at Sevastopol exploding fariously be- 
side a sick man’s hammock. Witness 
the following :-— 


“The early physiologists gave out that 
the mind was some kind of aura or finer 
breath, some highly attenuated species of 
matter; but they certainly never suc- 
ceeded in showing that it was known as 
this. That very important point was 
prejudged. Their hypothesis was found- 
ed upon analogy. Matter was patent to 
universal observation. All things were 
seen to be material. Man’s organism 
was material,-why should not his mind, 
his most intimate self, follow the same 
analogy, and be material too? Hence 
its materiality was assumed. The word, 
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indeed, by which the thinking principle 
is designated in all languages bears evi- 
dence to the inveteracy of the supersti- 
tion that the conception of mind might 
be formed by conceiving a material sub- 
stance of extreme fineness and tenuity. 
Many circumstances’ have conspired to 
keep this fanaticism in life. The sup- 
posed visibility of ghosts helps it on con- 
siderably; and it is still further rein- 
forced by some of the fashionable delira- 
ments of the day, such as clairvoyance 
and (even A. D. 1854, credite posteri !) 
spirit-rapping. These, however, are not 
to be set down—at least so it is to be 
hoped—among the normal and catholic 
superstitions incident to humanity. They 
are much worse than the worst form of 
the doctrine of materiality. These aber- 
tations betoken a perverse and prurient 
play of the abnormal fancy—groping for 
the very holy of holies in kennels running 
with the most senseless and god-aban- 
doned abominations. Our natural super- 
stitions are bad enough; but thus to 
make a systematic business of fatuity, 
imposture, and profanity, and to imagine, 
all the while, that we are touching on 
the precincts of God's spiritual kingdom, 
is unspeakably shocking. The horror 
and disgrace of such proceedings were 
never even approached in the darkest 
days of heathendom and idolatry. Ye 
who make shattered nerves and depraved 
sensations the interpreters of truth, the 
keys which shall unlock the gates of 
heaven, and open the secrets of futurity 
—ye who inaugurate disease as the pro- 
phet of all wisdom, thus making sin, 
death, and the devil, the lords paramount 
of creation—have ye bethought your- 
selves of the backward and downward 
course which ye are running into the pit 
of the bestial and the abhorred? Oh, ye 
miserable mystics? when will ye know 
that all God’s truths and all man’s bless- 
ings lie in the broad health, in the trodden 
ways, and in the laughing sunshine of 
the universe, and that all intellect, all 
genius, is merely the power of seeing 
wonders in common things!” 





What say you to this, gentle 
reader? Surely the man that wrote 
these sentences has blood in his 
veins; and that’s more, one some- 
times thinks, than could be said of 
Aristotle. Professor Ferrier, indeed, 
seems in his whole make and type to 
fraternise more largely with Plato 
than with the Stagyrite. What a 
fine ay were to the grand archi- 
tect of the ideal philosophy is’ paid 
in the following short passage :— 
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“ Nevertheless, if Plato was confused 
and unsystematic in execution, he was 
large in design, and magnificent in sur- 
mise. His pliant genius sits close to 
universal reality, like the sea which fits 
in to all the sinuosities of the land. Not 
ashore of thought was left untouched 
by his murmuring lip. Over deep and 
over shallow he rolls on, broad, urbane, 
and unconcerned. To this day all phi- 
losophie truth is Plato rightly divined; 
all philosophic error is Plato misunder- 
stood.” 


But there are other things about 
Plato, in Mr. Ferrier’s book, well 
worthy: of very serious consideration. 
What, for instance, will Professor 
Thomson of Cambridge, and _ his 
brother Platonists, say to the follow- 
ing exposition of the dsofnrdv and the 
vonToV 2— 


“We have had expositors of Plato, com- 
mentator after commentator, talking of 
their great master’s super-sensible world 
as something very sublime—something 
very different from the sensible world in 
which the lot of us poor ordinary mortals 
is cast—insinuating, moreover, that they 
had got a glimpse of this grand supra- 
mundane territory. Rank impostors. 
Not one of them ever saw so much as the 
fringes of its borders; for there is no such 
world for them to see; and Plato never 
referred them to any such incomprehen- 
sible sphere. This terra incognita is a 
mere dream—a fable, a blunder of their 
own invention. Plato's intelligible world 
is our sensible world. We shall see by- 
and-by in the ontology that this an- 
nouncement may require a very slight 
modification, but one so slight that mean- 
while it may be proclaimed in the 
broadest terms, that Plato’s intelligible 
or super-sensible is our sensible world— 
just the material universe which we see 
and hear and handle: this, and nothing 
but this, is Plato’s ideal and intelligible 
home. But then,—his sensible world 
must be moved a peg downwards. It 
must be thrust down into the regions of 
nonsense. It must be called, as we have 
properly called it, and as he certainly 
meant to call, and sometimes did call it, 
the nonsensical world, the world of pure 
infatuation, of downright contradiction, 
of unalloyed absurdity; and this the 
whole material universe is, when divorced 
from the element which makes it a know- 
able and cogitable thing. Take away 
from the understood the element which 
renders it understandable, and nonsense 
must remain behind. Take away from 
the intelligible world—that is, from the 
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system of things by which we are sur- 
rounded—the essential element which 
enables us, and all intelligence, to know 
and apprehend it, and it must lapse into 
utter and unutterablo absurdity. It be- 
comes—not nothing—remember that— 
not nothing, for nothing, just as much as 
thing, requires the presence of the ele- 
ment which we have supposed to be with- 
drawn; but it becomes more than no- 
thing, yet less than anything; what the 
logicians term ‘an excluded middle.’ 
The material world is not annihilated 
when the intelligible element is with- 
drawn—as some rash and shortsighted 
idealists seem inclined to suppose. Very 
far from that: but it is worse, or rather 
better, than annihilated : it is reduced to 
the predicament of a contradiction, and 
banished to the purgatory of nonsense:” 


Before concluding, we must make 
one remark on a phasis of Professor 
Ferrier’s philosophy, not the least im- 
portant in a practical point of view,— 
we mean the remarkably concrete and 
real character which it presents. The 
shallow conclusion, from a first glance 
at the Professor’s book, that some 
ay ge may have made—viz., that 

e is a transcendental idealist, who 
will have nothing to do with matter— 
will be sufficiently checked by the 
following extract :— 

“Tt may be proper at this place to re- 
mark, parenthetically, that the discussion 
respecting matter per se is interesting and 
important, not so much on account of any 
conclusion as to the independent exist- 
ence or non-existence of matter which 
the inquiry may lead to, as on account of 
the truths in regard to knowing and think- 
ing which the research brings to light. 
Philosophers have been too apt to over- 
look this consideration, and to suppose 
that the main object of the research was 
to prove something either pro or con re- 
specting material existence. That, how- 
ever, is a point of very secondary impor- 
tance, and one which, at the outset, ought 
not to be attended to at all. The inquiry 
should be gone into as if it were merely 
the smelting process, by which the most 
Secret and essential laws of cognition and 
of thought are to be extricated from the 
dross of ordinary opinion, and submitted 
to the attention of mankind. Viewed in 
this light, the importance of the discus- 
sion cannot be too highly estimated: The 
agitation of no other question can make 
known to us the fundamental laws of all 
knowledge—the binding necessities of all 
Teason. If any other topic will answer 
this purpose, let it be announced: philo- 
VOL, LXXVII, 12 
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sophers will very readily proceed to its 
examination. Would people inquire di- 
rectly into the laws of thought and of 
knowledge, by merely looking to know- 
ledge or to thought itself} without attend- 
ing to what is known, or to what is thought 
of? Psychology usually goes to work in 
this abstract fashion; but such a mode of 
procedure is hopeless,—as hopeless as the 
analogous instance by which the wits of 
old were wont to typify any particularly 
fruitless undertaking,—namely, the ope- 
ration of milking a he-goat into a sieve, 
No milk comes in the first instance, and, 
even that the sieve will not retain! There 
is a loss of nothing twice over. Like the 
man milking, the inquirer obtains no milk 
in the first place; and, in the second 
place, he loses it, like the man holding 
the sieve. Modern wit has not equalled 
that intolerable jest, which describes ex- 
actly the predicament of our psycholo- 
gists, in their attempts to ascertain the 
laws of thinking and knowing, by merely 
looking to these, considered as mental 
operations. Our Scottish philosophy, in 
particular, has presented a spectacle of 
this description. Reid obtained no result, 
owing to the abstract nature of his in- 
quiry; and the nothingness of his system 
has escaped through the sieves of all his 
successors. They drag for abstractions 
in nets composed of abstractions; and, 

consequently, they cateh very few fish. 
If we would avoid this termination to our 
toils; if we would protect ourselves 
against the unpleasantness of losing no 

result twice over, we must go to work in 
a very different way. It is of no use in- 

quiring into the laws of knowing and 

thinking, considered as abstract opera- 

tions. We must study the contents, and 

not the mere form of knowledge; for the 

form without the contents,—the law with- 

out that which the law determines,—is 

elusory as the dream of a shadow. We 

must ask, and find out what we know, 

and what we think ;—in other words, we 

must inquire whether matter per se be 

what we know or think, or whether we 

have not, all along, been practising an 

imposition upon ourselves in imagining 

that this was what we knew, when, in 

truth, this was not what we knew. If 
any important conclusions are to be 

reached, the concrete, and not the ab- 

stract, must be the object of our investi- 

gation, and this is what these Institutes 

have endeavoured to keep constantly in 

view.” 

In these observations is brought out 

a point of the utmost importance for 

all metaphysical inquirers. “ They 

drag for abstractions in nets composed 











of abstractions ; and, coneoguantts, they 
catch very few fish.” "We would have 
this sentence written in letters of gold 
on the frieze of every metaphysical 
rofessor’s hall. By all means, 
errier, let us have done with abstrac- 
tions! If we are to have a reasoned 
system of first principles, let it be a 
system of the principles of our whole 
life in this complex order of things, 
not merely of one-half of it, imagined 
as separate from that from which it 
never is separated. From this dis- 
tinct recognition of the essentially 
concrete nature of all knowledge, we 
anticipate the greatest benefits to me- 
taphysical science. Under this form, 
it will no longer insist on standing 
alone, as it were, on a haunted tower, 
holding grey communion with itself, 
and with the ghosts of its own conceit ; 
but it will go forth lustily, and lend 
itself to poy: and history, and art, 
inhabited, like the eloquence of Plato, 
by the very soul of music, and clad 
with the beauty of green fields, We 
hope, also, at no distant day, from the 
fair — of the present volume, to 
see Professor Ferrier engaged in 
work affording a larger field for “ con- 
crete ” philosophy than the subtle dis- 
cussion of the present volume presents. 
We have alredd¥baid that he wields 
the pen gracefully, and that he is any- 
thing but a dry bloodless speculator; a 
“mere metaphysician ;”—which, like 
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a mere mathematician, a mere lawyer, 
a mere theologian, a mere scholar, 
or a mere anything else, is a monster 
always with a most religious instinct 


Mr. to be shunned. Would Professor 


Ferrier, who evidently reads Greek— 
not at all a necessary accomplishment 
in a Scotch professor of Moral Phi- 
losophy—perhaps be so kind as work 
out for us an elegant exposition of 
the philosophy of Plato in its prin- 
ciples and its applications? Or shall 
we still be indebted for all our good 
books, on such subjects, to the Ger- 
mans, with their eternal prosy inter- 
minable tomes, and complex overladen 
sentences, the very aspect of which 
in a healthy-minded Briton produces 
horror? Shall it be said that philo- 
— scholarship is to be found no- 
where within the bounds of broad 
Scotland, save in the brain of Sir 
William Hamilton? After two such 
names as Dr. Apams of Banchory, and 
Colonel Murz, may not Scottish schol- 
arship at length aspire to rise from 
those “grammatic flats and shallows” 
in which it has been floundering, and 


a dare to wing its way into those higher 


regions of thoughtful learning which 
have hitherto been swept almost ex- 
clusively by birds of German feather? 
Is it altogether beyond the power of 
our five universities to produce a 
Stanr, a Branpes, or a ScHLEIER- 
MACHER ? 
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Schamyl and the War in the Caucasus. 


SCHAMYL AND THE WAR IN THE CAUOASUS. 


Tue question has doubtless ere 
this been asked, How could it for a 
moment have entered into the heads 
of any of her Majesty’s Ministers, 
that it was possible to remodel the 
constitution of the country by a new 
Reform Bill, and at the same time, by 
way of a light employment between 
its heavy reading, to conquer the 
Russian empire, a distance on the 
surface of which may be measured 
equal to half the diameter of the 
world at least, with a contingent of 
some twenty-five thousand men? The 
only answer to such a question must 
be, that Russia’s powers of resistance 
have been greatly underrated, or at 
least that they have been measured 
by her apparent powers of aggression. 
And her powers of aggression have 
been measured by her inability to 
completely subdue a little mountain- 
ous corner of her vast dominions. It 
is quite true—while Russia was in 
amity with the Western powers, 
while England was busy spinning 
cotton and France was busy settling 
and unsettling her domestic affairs, 
as she is wont when she has nothing 
better to do, just as fastidious house- 
keepers move their furniture and re- 
hang their pictures, never satisfied 
with the last arrangement—that all 
this time the whole military power of 
this monster empire, unbroken and 
undistracted, was kept at bay year 
after year by a ridge of mountains, 
and a handful of semi-barbarous tribes 
garrisoning them. And this fact ap- 
pears the more surprising when we 
consider that the Caucasus has been 
for a long time nothing more than a 
large fortress completely invested, 
having Russian land to the north and 
south of it, and Russian lakes to the 
east and west of it; nor even thus a 
compact fortress, but a long line 
requiring defence cut through the 
middle by the pass of Dariel, and di- 
viding diagonally the trapezoid figure 
formed by a line drawn from the 


Caspian to the Black Sea on the 
north, by the coast of the Caspian on 
the east, by the coast of the Black 
Sea on the west, and the Russian 
province of Georgia on the south- 
west and south, and thus assailable 
by sea or by‘land by a power possess- 
ing the resources of both, in every 
part of it. 

Nor must it be forgotten that Rus- 
sia has long established her garrisons 
in the outer works of this great for- 
tress; that many of its original de- 
fenders have succumbed to her, and 
have even co-operated with her 
against their neighbours; and that it 
is only, as it were, the central keep or 
natural donjon which has held out in so 
unparalleled a manner. If we exa- 
mine the conditions which have made 
such a state of things possible, our 
attention is — directed to two 
facts. The first is the easy defensibi- 
lity of @ country which is both moun- 
tainous and wooded; the second is 
the overwrought and uncompromising 
religious fanaticism of the inhabitants. 

Now, it appears that there is but 
one way of effectually subduing a 
country that is both mountainous and 
wooded. This is to pierce the moun- 
tains with military roads and destroy 
the bush. But as the country must be 
subdued to a great extent before 
either of these measures can be taken, 
we are reminded of a means of bird- 
catching familiar to all nurseries. 
That even mountains comparatively. 
bare present great military obstacles,. 
has been abundantly proved, as they 
constitute natural fortresses of the 
very strongest kind—the deficiencies 
of which, where they exist, the very 
rudest kind of art is capable of sup- 
plying. ? 

Nowhere do we get a better notion 
of this than in the picturesque narra- 
tive of Xenophon, where he describes 
the march of the Ten Thousand through 
the mountains of Kurdistan before 
they debouched on the wintry table- 
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lands of Armenia. Wherever there 
is a defile there are heights above it. 
The army must march through the de- 
file, and the heights are in posses- 
sion of the enemy; so it is neces- 
sary to storm the heights, in the face 
of all opposition, before the defile 
can be used; and even in case of 
the best success, when the heights 
are stormed and the main army has 
safely passed—unless the storming 
arty are prepared to occupy the 
eights for ever—they must expect 
annoyance in retiring, as the enemy 
will probably immediately occupy the 
vantage-ground they have left. But 
difficult as it may be for a military 
power to act in a bare mountain 
couutry, this difficulty is incalculably 
increased by the existence of woods. 
In naked mountains, the enemy, 
though often difficult of access, may 
be found when looked for, and at- 
tacked ; for where one man can climb, 
another can. Nor are even caverns an 
efficient protection, as a poor North 
African tribe once found to their cost, 
when, as has probably beppened in 
more instances than ore, they were 
smoked out. But it is otherwise in 
the case of woods. This any one who 
has been in the habit of fox-hunting 
may judge of from his own expe- 
rience. Every sportsman knows the 
average extent of the largest covers, 
and how small they appear in compa- 
rison with a genuine continental wood. 
He also knows that he may have the 
bad luck to be kept in one a whole 
day, galloping in every direction, for- 
wards, backwards, and _ sideways, 
pushing through thickets, plunging 
through quagmires, with his horse all 
thorns, and sweat, and excitement, 
pricking up his own ears at all kinds 
of strange noises which give alternate 
hope and disappointment, till at last 
his temper fails, and he begins to 
think Lord Chesterfield right, who, 
when asked why he did not go hunt- 
ing, replied, “I have been.” Now, 
this will give no bad notion of 
what war must be in the bush; the 
only difference being—and that no 
slight one, even to the strongest 
nerves—that each party is pursuer 
and pursued. It is hunting an 
enemy, who will never break cover if 
he can help it, for the good reason, that 
his means both of offence and defence 
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consist in keeping close to it, added 
to the occasional whistle of a ball from 
before or behind, and a puff of smoke 
from some tree or other ; and as there 
are trees everywhere, any one of them 
may screen the next assailant. Thus, 
as we should expect, history abounds 
with instances of regular forces being 
bewildered and cut off in woods by 
irregular, who of course are the best 
suited to this kind of work. Besides 
many modern instances, one of the 
most striking of which was the mis- 
fortune of the French general Van- 
damme, in a cul-de-sac of wooded 
hills at Culm in Bohemia, we have 
an abundance of such cases before the 
invention of firearms; such as the 
loss of the Athenian force, under Demos- 
thenes the general, in the woods of 
ABtolia ; the defeat of the Roman army 
at the Caudine Forks ; and the destruc- 
tion of the legions of Varus in the West- 
> forest, which was part of that 

rcynian wood which then covered 
the face of half Germany. But sup- 
posing the wood to be on even ground, 
and of limited extent, it is ible to 
clear it of the enemy, by a line of skir- 
mishers advancing across it. Not so 
when it climbs the side of a snow- 
covered ridge, and extends far away 
over the horizon. This is perhaps the 
greatest condition of difficulty to an 
attacking army; and it is with this 
that the Russians have had to con- 
tend in the Caucasus. With a coun- 
try of such a nature, it requires no 
great amount of courage in the defend- 
ers to give muchtrouble. But suppos- 
ing courage and resolution in the de- 
fenders superadded to the difficulties 
of the ground, the unequal nature of 
the contest is increased, and we do 
not wonder that, in this way, mere 
handfuls of men have often put to 
flight large battalions. The most 
striking case of this that occurs to us 
was the battle of Morgarten in S witzer- 
land, in which a large body of Austrian 
men-at-arms, amounting to some 
thousands, was attacked and discom- 
fited by a few hundred herdsmen of 
Schwytz, Uri, and Unterwalden. To 
arrive at Schwytz from the plain coun- 
try of Switzerland, it was necessary 
for the invading army to pass along 
the shore of the Lake of Egeri, at the 
end of which they found the passage 
closed by a wooded mountain dipping 
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down to the water’s edge. As the 
were defiling round this corner, diffi- 
cult enough of itself, on a sudden they 
were astonished by an avalanche of 
rocks and tree-trunks rolled down 
upon them: from above by invisible 
hands ; and, while in confusion, made 
more inextricable by the encumbrance 
of armour, they were attacked and 
slaughtered hand to hand by the light- 
limbed mountaineers, who drowned 
those they could not cut to pieces, and, 
stopping both ways of retreat, left few 
to tell the tale of the day. 

We have mentioned the first condi- 
tion which has enabled the Caucasians 
to hold their own so long against 
Russian aggression, and to keep their 
highlands standing dry in the deluge of 
her dominion, like a hog’s-back reef 
in the sea. We now come to the 
other condition—the animus of the in- 
habitants, a strong independent feel- 
ing fostered by a religious fanaticism, 


kept at its highest pitch by a succes- 


sion of prophets pretending to divine 
inspiration. Now we know that it is 
most poetical to refer heroic deeds 
done by small forces against large to 
the simple inspiration of the love of 
liberty ; but we question whether this 
feeling has not been immensely over- 
rated as a motive of action. No people 
in the world, always excepting our 
friends of the Peace Society, like to be 
murdered and robbed without resist- 
ance ; and no less than this has gene- 
rally been the alternative of fighting, in 
cases where resistance has commonly 
been attributed to an innate love of 
freedom. The story of Tell, who is 
looked upon as the champion of Swiss 
liberty, is quite a case in point, 
whether it be true in fact, as we most 
sincerely believe, or a myth, as literary 
heretics love to think. Tell only flies 
to arms when the tyranny of Gessler 
has become personally inconvenient 
to himself. The abstract love of free- 
dom is the result of education, and 
capable of becoming a strong motive 
of action only with the educated and 
refined. Hence the indifference of 
the great mass of the Italian people 
to the efforts of the revolutionary agi- 
tators, and, consequently upon that, 
the speedy exhaustion of the revolu- 
tionary fire. It is difficult to move 
the peasant of the Campagna, as long 
as his siesta may be taken equally 
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undisturbed under Pio Nono or Maz- 
zini. We do not wish to pursue this sub- 
ject further here, than merely to observe 
that, however agreeable it would have 
been to ourselves to represent the Cau- 
casian“tribes as actuated by a stern 
attachment to liberty in their resist- 
ance to Russia, it is perhaps more 
consistent with truth to say, that such 
resistance was principally brought 
about by religious fanaticism, kept at 
boiling-point by a series of personally 
interested chiefs. This is a case in 
which we must, it is to be feared, 
part with romance for the sake of 
truth, as Aristotle parted with 
Plato’s theory of ideds, alleging that 
Plato and Truth being both his friends, 
his conscience obliged him to prefer 
Truth, in a case where they clashed. 
We should be delighted to make 
Schamyl and his people appear pure- 
minded and unselfish champions and 
martyrs of liberty at war with despot- 
ism. We fear that they must be looked 
upon chiefly in the light of bigots of 
the first water, puritan Mussulmans, 
hating everybody and _ everything 
Christian, and objecting to the Czar 
for a very different reason from that 
for which we object to him—namely, 
because they consider him as the very 
embodiment and quintessence of Chris- 
tianity. They oppose him to the 
death, because they believe that his 
object is to convert them to his faith. 
That they think he means also to sub- 
vert their ancestral liberties, has 
doubtless a force with them, but a se- 
condary one. 

Before we proceed to speak of 
Schamyl, the chief instigator of the 
crusade against Russia—if that, in- 
deed, can be called a crusade, which 
is a war of the Crescent against the 
Cross—we will just observe, by the way, 
that with the Circassians, properly so 
called, this movement has little to do. 

The Circassians or Tcherkesses in- 
habit the mountains west of the Elburz, 
which overhang the coast of the 
Black Sea; while it is in the moun- 
tains east of the Elburz, and even 
farther still, east of the pass of Dariel, 
that the chief resistance to Russian 
power has been kept alive, the country 
to the westward having more or less 
submitted to Russia, and having been 
bridled with a set of frontier fortresses, 
extending from Redout Kalé to Anapa. 
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This limitation must be carried still 
farther. We see by the map that the 
Caucasus ends to the east in a point 
called Cape Apscheron, in the Cas- 
pian. From this point westward the 
mountains increase in extent and 
height, and being more accessible for 
some distance, from this point west- 
ward, have been Russianised, so that 
Daghestan is virtually joined to 
Georgia for nearly half its length; and 
to that extent the Russians may boast 
“il n’y a plus de Caucasus,” as the 
French boasted once with regard to 
Spain, “il n’y a plus de Pyrenées.” 
us the really independent tribes in- 
habit a comparatively small portion of 
the Caucasus. They are included in 
a loop formed by the Terek to the 
north and west of the main chain of 
mountains to the south, and the 
Koissu to the east, and are called by 
the general names of Tchetchenzes and 
Lesghians. Amongst these tribes are 
laid the principal scenes of the life and 
exploits of Schamyl; and it will be 
seen by the map that the neighbour- 
hood of Tiflis in Georgia is more ex- 
posed to their inroads than other parts 
of that Russian province. By this it 
appears how much more the subjection 
or independence of mountain tribes 
depends on geographical than on moral 
conditions. Thus the recesses of the 
Caucasus have proved, in modern 
times, as effectual a barrier to Russian 
conquest, as those of the Grampians 
did in ancient times to Roman, or in 
the middle ages to English; in mo- 
dern times, the improvement of the 
means of offence requiring for the de- 
fence greater inaccessibility. Of these 
Caucasians the Ossetines are said by 
Dr. Prichard to be probably of the 
t and most ancient blood. These 
inhabit as nearly as possible the centre 
of the chain, close upon the country of 
the Tchetchenzes, whom we must 
therefore conclude, taking also into con- 
sideration the difficulty of their coun- 
try, to partake in a great measure of 
the same characteristics. It is not 
probable that the Tartar and other 
conquerors of the East found the cen- 
tral Caucasus easier to subjugate than 
the Russians, who, whatever may be 
their barbarism in other respects, are 
quite as forward, as we find to our 
cost, as any nation of Europe in the 
art.of war. The hostility of the Cau- 
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casian tribes to Russia is not new. 
We find in 1711 that the murder of 
several merchants’ families by the 
Lesghians, induced Peter the Great 
to march against them at the head of 
twenty thousand men, supported by 
vessels in the Caspian. He punished 
the Lesghians effectually; built the 
fort of Sviatoikrest (Holy Cross) on 
the Sulak; took Derbend ; ordered a 
descent on Baku, a town to the south 
of Cape Apscheron, where the roads 
from Georgia and Daghestan meet 
round the mountains, and pointed out 
the spots most favourable for the 
lacing of castles. 'The Empress Anne 
ost all her possessions in the Cauca- 
sus, and contented herself with found- 
ing Hisliar, on an arm of the Terek of 
the same name, as a boundary to the 
Russian possessions in this direction. 
The Empress Elizabeth endeavoured 
to reduce the Ossetines, by sending 
missionaries to convert them; but 
their success was not equal to her 
wishes : they built a church, but could 
not fill it. The Empress Catherine 
II., however, was more success- 
ful. She took possession of Habardah, 
and founded Mosolok, on the northern 
curve of the Terek, and several of the 
surrounding tribes submitted to her. 
The power of Russia gradually in- 
creased all about the Caucasus, until 
the end of the eighteenth century ; but 
the heart of the country still remained 
untouched. About the year 1812, 
General Jermoloff received the com- 
mand of the Caucasian province, and 
he has left a reputation second to none 
of his predecessors. Yet it must be 
taken into due consideration, that the 
hostilities between Russia and the 
mountaineers were not so important 
then as they have become since, be- 
cause at that time the different clans 
were at feud among themselves. Jer- 
moloff conciliated the submissive 
tribes, but showed great severity to- 
wards those which still held out against 
him. The Schamyl of that time was 
Amulad Bey, who excited insurrection 
in Daghestan. He was taken prisoner, 
but managed to escape. Jermoloff, 
nevertheless, succeeded in suppressing 
the rebellion, and put a price on the 
head of Amulad. He, however,contrived 
to avoid all pursuit, and to vanish from 
the scene of action, leaving no trace 
behind him. In the year 1818, this 
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Jermoloff built some fortresses in the 
Tchetchna country ; but the mountain- 
eers surprised the castle of Amir 
Hadji Yar, and put the garrison to the 
sword. Two Russian generals, Gre- 
kof and Lissanewitch, came to besiege 
this castleynow in the enemy’s posses- 
sion. The Tchetchenzes fought till 
their powder was exhausted, and then 
made a rush, sabre in hand, by which 
they suceeeded in cutting their way 
out through the Russian army. The 
Russians now thought it worth while 
to invite them to a conference. They 
dared, however, to admit only one 
Mullah to the council of war. Fear- 
lessly did this Tchetchan listen to their 
proposals ; but when the generals be- 
gan to speak of falsehood and trea- 
chery, the proud mountaineer gave 
them back their own, and expressed 
his hatred against the oppressors of 
his country in the strongest and most 
unmeasured terms. “Peace, traitor,” 
said general Grekof, “or I will have 
thee hanged.” “Is that the way ye 
honour the laws of hospitality?” an- 
swered the Tchetchan in a fury, threw 
himself on the general, and stabbed 
him to the heart. There was a clash 
of sabres, a report of pistols, the room 
was filled with soldiers ; but before the 
Russians could bring down the Mullah, 
not only General Lissanewitch, but a 
colonel and two subordinate officers, 
had yielded their lives to the force of 
his single arm. 

After the recall of Jermoloff, Paskie- 
witch was appointed to the command 
of this province. Without immediately 
assailing the central Caucasus, he 
drew the meshes of Russian conquest 
closer round it, by the subjugation of 
the Persian provinces to the south of 
it, and by his brilliant campaign in 
Asiatic Turkey in the year 1828. 
After this he was engaged in an ex- 
pedition against Abchasia in 1831, 
which he left for the Polish war, re- 
signing his command to General Pan- 
cratieff. About the same time the 
Russian general Pullah received a 
severe check in the so-called Devil’s 
Pass, the Gibraltar of the Tchetch- 
enzes. 

General Wiliaminoff, who died a 
natural death in 1839, inherited Jer- 
moloff’s popularity with his country- 
men. He affected. a peculiar style in 
his general orders, which commonly 
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began, “The worthless Tchetchenzes 
have again revolted ;” and used such 
expressions as, “If heaven were to 
fall, the Russian bayonets would be 
able to prop it up.” Absurd as this 
style may appear to European ideas, 
it was calculated to impose on Orien- 
tal imagination, and was defensible on 
the same grounds that the pompous 
restoration of the gates of Somnauth, 
in India, was defended. 

A General Sass made his name so 
terrible in the Caucasus, by his rapid 
e itions and severe measures, that 
it became a bugbear to unruly child- 
ren, as those of many worthy and un- 
worthy heroes of modern and ancient 
times have been, The same compli- 
ment was occasionally paid to Lizia- 
noff; and Jermoloff himself was called 
by the Circassians the “ Russian 
Devil.” But the official successor of 
Paskiewitch, as governor-general of, 
the Caucasus, was General Rosen. In 
the mean time the war had consider- 
ably extended its limits; for Kasi 
Mullah, like a true descendant of the 
Prophet, had gone forth preaching a 
holy war, with the standard of insur- 
rection in one hand, and the Koran in 
the other. He raised Daghestan to 
revolt, attacked the Russian garrisons 
on the Caspian Sea with partial suc- 
cess, and plundered the adjacent coun- 
try. To stop his aggressions, Rosen 
determined to attack him in his 
stronghold of Himri, the place where 
he was born. He placed himself at 
the head of the expedition, directed 
on this point in the year 1832; but 
though he shared its fatigues and perils, 
its laurels were reserved for Wiliam- 
inoff. On the 18th of October, Kasi 
Mullah was massacred with his Murids ; 
whilst Schamyl, one of this religious 
order, whose fame dates from that 
day, escaped in a marvellous and ap- 
parently miraculous manner. Before 
we proceed with our notice of this 
singular personage, we must caution 
readers that doubts have been enter- 
tained as to the simple fact of his ex- 
istence, as if he had lived long ago 
instead of in our own time—the same 
kind of doubts that have been thrown 
out regarding the existence of Theseus 
or Hercules, or other semi-mytholo- 
gical characters. An habitual reserve 
and assumed sanctity has wrapt up 
Schamyl in the same obscurity in 
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which other heroes are enveloped by 
time and distance. Most of the facts 
related with regard to him only rest 
on hearsay evidence; some of them, 
as we shall see as we go on, being of 
a character to invalidate the evidence 
on which they rest. He is extraordi- 
nary and mysterious in every Way, 
most extraordinary in the hair-breadth 
escapes he is said to have experienced. 
In this, as well as the general charac- 
ter of his exploits, he resembles closely 
the semi-fabulous hero of ancient 
Messenia, Aristomenes. This diffi- 
culty of obtaining authentic informa- 
tion regarding Schamyl, seems owing 
in part to the unapproachableness of 
the scenes of his life, in part to the 
religious seclusion in which he lives, 
either from natural disposition, or with 
a view to his influence on those about 
him. The very nature of the narrow 
escapes told of him would make many 
sceptical as to his surviving them ; for 
supposing them true, his safety would 
appear miraculous. 

‘We have before mentioned the affair 
of October 18, 1832 (only twenty- 
three years ago, we must remark,) when 
the Russians stormed the castle of 
Himri, after having long been kept at 
bay by Kasi Mullah, and the Murid 
rs ily They won the stronghold 
only after they had battered the de- 
fences with cannon, and also had fought 
for a long time hand to hand with the 
besieged. In the storm, Kasi Mullah 
fell, and several of the Murids. Schamyl 
himself, wounded by a musket-shot and 
bayonet-thrust, managed to cut his 
way out and disappear, to be heard of 
soon again in some other direction. 
This was the first of these strange 
escapes. One version of this event is 
singular. It was long maintained by 
some that Schamyl was taken prisoner 
at Himri, and, after having been 
brought to St. Petersburg, appeared 
in his own country again as a Russian 
officer, in arms against his countrymen ; 
but having taken umbrage at some 
conduct of his general, deserted back 
to his own people. This story is 
again said to be true, not of Schamyl, 
but of one Daniel Bey, a Caucasian 
chieftain, who deserted the Russian 
service, in which he held a command, 
to join Schamyl. Two years after- 
wards, Schamyl is said to have had 
another escape of the same kind. The 
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story of this is connected with the 
“ vendetta,” or traditional family feud, 
which appears to be as common in the 
Caucasus as in Corsica, or as formerly 
among the Highland clans. In the 
country of Daghestan, that region 
about the south-western coast of the 
Caspian, lived a khanum, or princess, 
of the name of Pashubike, who, being 
Russianised, had acted as an enemy 
towards Kasi Mullah. Hamsad Bey, 
the follower of this prophet chief, who 
was killed, as we may remember, at 
Himri, having enticed the two sons 
of this khanum into his tent, under 
pretence of negociation, slew them, 
and by these means more easily suc- 
ceeded in capturing Chumsak, her ca- 
pital town, and putting the khanum, 
their mother, to death. Here was a 
glaring case for the avenger of blood. 
Omar Khan, the eldest son of the 
khanum, had been brought up with 
two brothers, named Osman and Hadji 
Murad. These brotliers fell on Ham- 
sad Bey, as he was worshipping in the 
mosque, and, undismayed by the sanc- 
tity of the place, killed him on the 
spot. This deed, however, cost one 
of them his life. Osman was sabred 
by the Murids who were present. His 
brother, however, escaped, and raised 
a revolt among the people, who fell 
upon the Murids in overwhelming 
numbers. Those who escaped the 
massacre which ensued made their 
way to the tower. Schamyl was one 
of these; and his presence, added to 
their despair, prolonged the defence. 
Hadji Murad ordered the tower to be 
set on fire. Two Murids only escaped. 
One was a man who had betrayed to 
Hadji Murad the original plan of his 
associates, after swearing to keep their 
secret. His escape was only for a 
time, for he was dragged back and 
burnt alive. The other was Schamyl. 
How he escaped, none knew; but he 
did escape, leaving no clue as to where: 
or how he was gone. Schamyl’s third 
extraordinary escape happened in the 
year 1839, at the taking of the fortress 
Achulko.. This was a siege in which 
a remarkable contempt of death was 
displayed on both sides. The Tche- 
tchenzes defended, and the Russians 
attacked. The place was at last car- 
ried in spite of the precipices on which 
it stood, and which were crowned not 
only by men, but by women, who 
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emulated the fabled Amazons of the 
Caucasus, and were seen above, in 
fluttering robes, loosening masses of 
stone, handling firearms, and exciting 
to the contest-the men themselves. It 
was on account of Schamyl, and with 
hope. of taking him, that this eagle’s 
nest was attacked. Achulko was taken, 
but not Schamyl. He was looked for, 
first among the slain, then among the 
risoners ; but he was nowhere to be 
ound. There were left, indeed, a few 
Tchetchenzes, who had climbed to the 
clefts of the rocks higher up. Their 
movements were watched; and some, 
who gave themselves up, were asked 
if they knew what had become of 
Schamyl. After much hesitation, they 
confessed that he was still above, but 
intended to let himself down in the 
night, and make for the open country. 
His capture now seemed certain, and 
a party of soldiers were expressly set 
to watch for him. After waiting till 
midnight, this party heard a very 
slight noise overhead. Down came 
one of the mountaineers, who, after 
an examination of the ground, made 
a sign to those above that the coast 
was clear, and on this down came 
another as softly and as nimbly as a 
cat, A third followed. It must be 
he, thought the Russians, who as yet 
had not moved, for this one was wrapt 
in the white mantle which Schamyl was 
known to wear. The soldiers rushed 
out, pounced upon them, caught all 
three, and went off with them to the 
General’s tent, eager for thanks and re- 
ward. Great was their disappointment 
when they found that neither of these 
was Schamyl. As for the real Schamyl, 
he had taken advantage of the short 
absence of the Russian guard to slip 
down at the same spot, and to gain 
the bank of the river Koissu. They 
fired in the direction in which they 
thought he was gone, but they could 
not prevent him from gaining the other 
bank and vanishing in his peculiar and 
supernatural manner. 

Schamyl kept his own counsel with 
regard to this escape from Achulko ; 
if his people considered it miraculous, 
so much the better for his influence 
over them, 

_ This singular man, who has ever 
since. these occurrences been the life 
and soul of the anti-Russian party in 
the Caucasus, is said to have been 
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thirty-seven years of age when he be- 
came chief of the Tchetchenzes. He 
was born in the village of Himsi, the 
scene of the first of his great escapes, 
in the year 1797, and is consequently 
at present fifty-seven years of age, 
though said by some to be nearer 
seventy. 

Of course, in such cases figures are 
hardly ever infallible. Men and 
women who lead hard lives in the 
mountains, look older than they are; 
and most semi-barbarous people seem 
to have a superstitious objection to 
too great accuracy on these points, so 
that those who obtain information 
from them can only profess to approxi- 
mate to the numbers of a tribe or the 
age of an individual, as some railway 
directors, in defence of their notorious 
unpunctualities, only profess to ap 
proximate to the hours marked on 
their time-tables. 

Schamyl, even in boyhood, distin- 
guished himself by precocious intelli- 
gence, and a proud spirit impatient of 
control. He was never satisfied with 
a second place in any attainment, 
physical or intellectual. He ever 
strove to overcome a natural weak- 
ness of body by exertion strained to 
its highest pitch; and whenever he 
was surpassed in the sports and trials 
of strength in which he and his com- 
panions engaged, he would shut him- 
self up for whole days to mourn over 
the discomfiture. Nor was his mind 
less active than his body. This was 
the reason why the untamable boy 
was yet all respect and obedience to 
one man who had power over him, 
that man being his tutor, Jellaladdin. 
By him he was thoroughly imbued 
with knowledge of the Koran and of 
the Arabian school of philosophy. His 
tutor, a member of the school of the 
Sufis, directed all the latent enthusi- 
asm of the pupil into the channel of 
religious fanaticism, and by this means 
prepared him to achieve his peculiar 
greatness. At the death of Hamsad 
Bey Schamyl was invested with his 
mantle by acclamation. He has ever 
since remained the acknowledged head 
of an ultra-Mahomedan sect, the very 
Jesuits of Islam. He professes to be 
guided in all he says and does by 
direct inspirations from Allah. Then 
a feverish exaltation, not in his case 
without its majesty, attends his words 
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and deeds, and has a strong effect on 
those who are pd him. r He has,” 
says a poet of Daghestan, “ lightnin 

in his eyes, and doves on his Tips.” wl 

He is of middle height, fair coun- 
tenance, and light hair; but fire is 
added to his eyes by their contrast 
with the shade of | en and bushy 
brows. The only exception to an ap- 

rance of energy and youthfulness 
is a beard which has become grey earl 
in life. Nor is this fiery activit artift 
cially kept up, for, though an old cam- 

igner, he messes like an anchorite. 

e eats little ; he drinks, as some would 
say, nothing, as he only drinks water ; 
and sleeps the fewest possible number 
of hours. 

These particulars rest on the evi- 
dence of Russian prisoners of war 
who have returned from Daghestan. 
Schamyl’s residence, or rather strong- 
hold, was for a long time the castle of 
Achulko, the scene of the third of the 
strange escapes we have mentioned. 
He made his Russian prisoner build 
him a two-storeyed house there in 
European style. From this little spot 
he made his sway felt far and wide for 
many years. For some time he was 
without the sinews of war—he had no 
pay for his troops—in fact, it is said 
they had to keep him; yet their fan- 
atical spirit, kindled by his, made him 
as rich in influence as if he had pos- 
sessed millions. The lives of his Murids 
were at his disposal at a moment’s 
notice, and at the slighest sign. 

The Russian general Grabbe was 
the most determined enemy that 
Schamyl ever had. Having obtained 

rmission to reach him if he could in 

is rat's hole of Achulko, in the spring 
of 1837, he set out on his perilous 
expedition. The place was sixty 
versts from the most advanced Russian 
post. The intervening country was 
cut up with ravines, and it cost the 
Russians many toilsome days to arrive 
at the foot of the rock where Schamyl’s 
castle stood. But as yet the invaders 
had none but natural difficulties to 
overcome. The Tchetchenzes had been 
gathering at Achulko to receive them, 
and thus had forborne to impede their 
march. The Russians thought that 
the great business was to get their 
and mortars within range of the 
castle ; and this done, the surrender of 
the enemy would follow. 
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Shot and shell soon did their work 
on the rudely-built walls; but they 
were as far from taking the place as 
ever. The rock was burrowed like a 
rabbit-warren; and from the subter- 
ranean passages of this inland Gibral- 
tar, the mountaineers, out of danger 
themselves, fired with the deadliest 
effect 5 oe the besiegers. Nothing 
was to be done without storming, so 
an assault was attempted, which fail- 
ed, with the loss of two-thirds of the 
assailants. Consideration for the 
lives of his men might have deterred 
a Wellington from a desperate attack 
on Burgos, and induced him to place 
his fame in abeyance till the next 
campaign, but was not likely to inter- 
fere with the programme of a Russian 
general. Two fresh assaults put the 
Russian commander in possession of 
two important points, and it was de- 
termined to attempt to carry the 
whole place by undermining it. The 
besieged, fearing to be blown up with 
the fortress, withdrew for a time to 
the surrounding rocks, and prepared 
to resist the assault there. 

The Russians took advantage of 
their momentary panic to assault the 
place, and this time with success, on 
the 22d August 1839. All the garri- 
son were put to the sword, Schamyl, 
it was believed, being among them. 
We have already related the particu- 
lars of his escape. He turned up 
suddenly and unexpectedly among 
the Tcherkesses or Circassians proper ; 
and how he came there, no one knew. 
Driven from Daghestan, he ;preached 
with but moderate success the holy 
war against Russia among the Adighes 
and Ubiches Finally, he reappeared 
in his own mountains, and established 
himself in Dargo, where Grabbe again 
determined to find him out, making 
the attempt in May 1842. This time 
the Russian general fared worse than 
the last. The Russian column got 
entangled in the woods and defiles, 
and in this state was fallen upon by 
Schamyl’s people, and obliged to 
retreat with the loss of half its num- 
ber. Ever since that time, war has 
been going on with changing fortunes, 
but unabated violence. Latterly, the 

ressure of the Russian power has 
teen taken off the Caucasus by the 
war with Turkey, and Schamy] is said 
to have taken advantage of this to 
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make forays into the Russian terri- 
tory, in which the mountaineers have 
carried off a considerable amount of 
booty, and on one occasion several 
Russian ladies, whose restitution the 
representatives of the allies at Con- 
stantinople are said to have endea- 
voured to procure, as a graceful 
present to a national enemy—with 
what success we know not. It is to 
be feared that some of them may have 
already been added to the numerous 
wives of the mountain chiefs, this 
fate having befallen other captive 
ladies. Schamyl is now no longer 
the mere head of the Tchetchenzes, 
but all the neighbouring tribes pay 
him the blindest obedience. His 
deeds against Russia are only a part 
of his greatness. he state of the 
Caucasus in our time hag been like 
that of the Rhine-land in the middle 
ages—a sort of feudal anarchy, where 
what the Germans call “ fist-right” 
was the only code of laws systemati- 
cally acted upon. Not only was every 
tribe hostile to its neighbour on civil 
and religious grounds, but family was 
in feud with family in the same tribe, 
and the law of blood-vengeance, which 
we have already adverted to, was the 
rule under which all lived and many 
died. Schamyl, seeing that the per- 
petuation of this state of things pre- 
vented any common action against 
the public enemy, and o—— 
objecting to offering up valuable lives 
to petty feuds, has managed to modify 
it so that even the hostile sects of the 
same religion—namely, those of Omar 
and Ali—are induced by him to make 
common cause against the Christian 
foe. When it is taken into consider- 
ation that religious sects commonly 
hate each other more in proportion to 
the slightness of: their doctrinal differ- 
ences, and in all cases each other 
more than those of an entirely oppo- 
site religion, this will not appear the 
least difficult task~that he had to 
perform. The whole of the country 
over which he rules is divided into 
twenty provinces, each governed by 
& man called Il Naib; but only 
four of these governors, who are the 
most tried adherents of the prophet, 
have absolute authority : the rest are 
= to refer to the superior power 
for the ratification of their acts. Each 
es three hundred horsemen— 
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every ten families providing one. 
The family to which that one rider 
belongs is exempt from other 
imposts: the other nine furnish 
equipment and provision. These 
horsemen must be ready to mount 
and ride for their lives at all times, 
even in the night. This reminds one 
of the martial law enforced by the 
fiery cross of the pS rey clans. In 
the year 1843, Schamyl had eight 
thousand of such horsemen. These 
serve for his standing army; but 
besides these he has a militia. The 
whole male population of the Auls 
or Caucasian hundreds is exercised 
in arms and horsemanship. i 

militia is bound to defend its own 
district in case of attack, and on 
emergency to take a part in the 
prophet’s expeditions. Schamyl’s own 
body-guard consists of a thousand 
men, each of whom has a fixed por- 
tion of the spoils of war, besides an 
allowance of three florins a-month. 
To belong to this body is an object of 
ambition to all the Auls of Daghestan. 
Schamyl’s revenues consisted at first 
entirely of the black mail he levied in 
the Russian provinces. Of this he had 
a fifth, according to immemorial cus- 
tom. Of late, however, a regular tax- 
ation has been introduced, and the 
common treasure is swelled by a tithe 
of the harvest. Another source of the 
sinews of war is remarkable, consider- 
ing the fanaticism on which the sys- 
tem rests. It consists of a kind of lay 
impropriation of the revenues of the 
mosques and dervishes; but some of 
the ministers of religion are indemni- 
fied by being taken into military ser- 
vice, and others by receiving civil 
appointments ; and, after all, the war 
might be considered in the light of a 
crusade, and that, in carrying it on, 
religious funds would not be much 
misapplied. A system of couriers 
riding from village to village has also 
been set on foot, probably revived 
from antiquity, as we know the Per- 
sians had it in the time of Xenophon. 
Bravery in war is honoured, in the 
European manner, by orders; while 
the punishment of death is inflicted 
for cowardice, treachery, theft, or 
murder. Schamyl does not disdain 


to resort to pious frauds to uphold his 
power, and pretends, perliaps himself 
in part believing, that he has confer- 
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ences with Allah on the most impor- 
tant matters. These conferences are 
supposed commonly to take place 
once a-year, and he prepares himself 
for them by a long course of seclusion, 
prayer, and fasting. During the whole 
of this time his house is strictly 
watched, and no one is admitted to 
his presence. That Schamyl practises 
systematic imposition, is to be expected 
from his fanatical character ; nor must 
we suppose this to detract from the sin- 
cerity of his fanaticism. A fanatic may 
impose, without being an impostor in 
the worst sense of the word. Nor 
is it quite correct to call Mahomet, 
or Cromwell, or Schamyl, half-fana- 
tic, halfimpostor. -All fanatics prac- 
tise imposition, because fanatics ; nor 
must they therefore be charged with 
the moral meanness of those who im- 
pose for little selfish ends. Full of 
their own views of religion, they have 
no eyes to. see the plain right and 
wrong of simply moral questions. 
The end of all they say and do is to 
them so paramount, that the means 
become a secondary consideration. 
This seems to us to constitute the very 
distinction between fanaticism and 
healthy zeal. But we must be cautious 
here of extending our charity too far ; 
for by far the greater number of reli- 
gious impostors are certainly not fana- 
tics, but mere swindlers. Do not let 
us for a moment be supposed to place 
Schamyl in the same category with 
Joe Smith, the Mormon prophet, and 
the blasphemous leaders of the “Aga- 
pedome.” Joe Smith’s memory has 
the advantage of a quasi-martyrdom, 
and on the strength of this his fol- 
lowers are making hundreds of con- 
verts, especially among the Welsh 
sects. It is almost a pity that the 
people who lynched him did not con- 
tent themselves with tar and feathers. 
Unless we take the more charitable 
view of Schamyl’s fanaticism, nothing 
can be said in palliation of a crime 
which, according to Dr. Wagner, will 
for ever stain his memory—a crime 
no less than matricide. The story 
is told by the German doctor 
much as follows: it seems to 
us of doubtful authority, as it was 
told to a Russian officer, name un- 
mentioned, by one of the most confi- 
dential of the Murids, being not im- 
probably a mere cock-and-bull story, 
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to inspire an exaggerated fear of the 
character of the prophet-warrior. In 
the year 1843, the inhabitants of the 
Greater and Lesser Tchetchna, being 
hard pressed on all sides by Russian 
troops, and lefé helpless by the Les-. 
ghian communities, resolved to send 
a deputation to Schamyl, with the re- 
quest that he would either send a 
sufficient number of warriors to enable 
them to make head against the Rus- 
sians, or else empower them to sub- 
mit to the Russian government, as 
their means of resistance were at an 
end. Now, it was well known that 
any one taking such a proposition to 
Schamyl, did it at the risk of his life, 
and in consequence no one could be 
found to volunteer to play the part of 
Archibald Bell-the-cat. The Tchetch- 
enzes saw there was nothing to be done 
but to choose their envoys by lot. The 
fatal choice fell on four inhabitants of 
the village Gumri. Dangerous as was 
their mission, these proud mountaineers 
dared not show timidity, and they 
started on their journey to seek out 
Schamyl in his township of Dargo. 
In proportion, however, as they ap- 
proached it, the danger of their errand 
appeared to them in stronger light, 
and the instinct of self-preservation 
was awakened. ‘They held several 
consultations as to the safest means 
of approaching the chief on the sub- 
ject, yet without fixing on any plan, 
till at last the eldest of them, called 
Tepi, turned to his companions with 
these words—* You know,” said he, 
“ how impossible it would be even for 
those Murids, who are most intimate 
with the mighty Imam, to use with 
impunity the expression ‘submission 
to the Giaour.’ What would then 
be our fate if we dared to appear in 
his presence with such a mission? 
He would at once command that our 
tongues should be cut out, our eyes 
put out, or our hands lopped off; and 
all this would not do our people the 
least good, but simply leave our 
families without support. I have 
turned the matter over in my mind, 
and thought of only one feasible plan 
of effecting our mission.” Tepi’s 


companions, of course, pressed him 
to communicate this plan. “I have 
heard,” he continued, “that there is 
but one person who exercises a de- 
cided influence on the Imam, and 
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dares to utter words in his presence 
which would be the death of any 
one else. That person is his mother. 
A cannection of mine, Hassim Mullah, 
in Dargo, will manage to introduce 
us to her without much difficulty, 
especially if we make him a present 
of part of the money we have brought.” 
The other envoys were satisfied with 
this proposal, and empowered their 
companion to carry out his views. 
When they arrived in Dargo, Tepi’s 
friend received them in an hospitable 
manner, and Tepi took the earliest 
opportunity of letting Hassim Mullah 
know the object of their visit, and 
asking for his co-operation. No sooner 
were the words uttered than Hassim 
broke out in a passion. “ How could 
I,” said he, “be so unmindful of my 
_ honour as to put my hand to help so 

shameful a project as that of subjec- 
tion to the Giaour?” Tepi knew his 
man,—made a dive into his pocket, 
and let slip, as if quite by accident, a 
handful of gold pieces on the carpet. 
Hassim Mullah’s features immediately 
relaxed from their sternness, and he 
begged his friend to go over the story 
again, as he had. understood him but 
imperfectly the first time. He asked 
him, at the same time, how many of 
such gold pieces he had brought with 
him. “Three hundred pieces,” an- 
swered Tepi. “Our whole tribe has 
subscribed to make it up. Here are 
seventy of them. We intend to devote 
the residuary two hundred and thirty 
of them to the Khanum, if she suc- 
ceeds in obtaining her object from her 
son.” Alas for human nature! Hassin 
Mullah agreed to further their design, 
on condition of cutting down to two 
hundred pieces the old lady’s bribe, 
and pocketing the remaining thirty 
himself. When all had been agreed 
upon, Hassim went to the Khanum, 
a lady universally respected for her 
benevolence, but who nevertheless 
was known to have an itching palm, 
and. succeeded in persuading her to 
speak with her son‘ on the danger- 
ous subject. Accordingly, the same 
evening she entered her son’s apart- 
ment, who, with the Koran in his 
hand, was just preparing to despatch 
the Murids in attendance on him with 
exciting messages.to different tribes. 
In spite of this urgent business, he 
granted his mother a private audience, 
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which was prolonged beyond mid- 
night. The precise nature of what 
passed between them was never ascer- 
tained. The next morning, when 
Hassim Mullah visited the Khanum, 
he found her in tears, and deadly. pale. 
“My son,” she said, with faltering 
voice, “does not by himself venture 
to devide on so important a point as 
that of the submission of the 'I'chetch- 
enzes to the Giaour; so he is gone 
into the mosque to pray and fast there 
till the moment when the Great Pro- 
het shall reveal his will to him from 
is own mouth.” Schamy] had, in fact, 
shut himself up in the mosque, having 
commanded all the people of Dargo 
to come about it and pray until he 
should make his appearance with the 
Prophet’s verdict. The whole people 
responded to this appeal, and sur- 
rounded the mosque, praying and 
howling. But thrice twenty-four 
hours passed; many of the devotees 
failed for hunger and want of sleep. 
At last the door opened, and Schamyl 
came out, pale, and with bloodshot 
eyes. After he had spoken ina low 
voice to one of the Murids who stood 
near, he mounted on the flat roof of 
the mosque, whither several Murids 
accompanied him. There he remained 
standing in silence for some minutes, 
while all the people looked up to him 
with trembling expectation; and as 
for the Tchetchenzian envoys, they 
scarcely dared to breathe. Suddenly 
one of the Murids, who had been sent 
to fetch the Khanum, appeared with 
her on the same roof. The Imam 
immediately ordered her to stand be 
fore him, and exclaimed, raising his 
sorrowful eyes to heaven—* Great 
Prophet, thrice holy are thy com- 
mands; they will be done.” ‘Then he 
turned to the people, and spoke with 
a loud voice, “ Men of Dargo, I have 
a fearful thing to announce to you. 
The Tchetchenzes have entertained 
the shameless thought of submitting 
themselves to the Giaour, and have 
even gone so far as to send envoys to 
ask for my permission. These mes- 
sengers well knew the criminality of 
their business, so they did not venture 
to appear before me, but turned to 
my wretched mother, who, with the 
weakness of her sex, gave way to 
their importunity, and laid the wicked 
plan ‘before me. My tender love for 
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her, and her urgent entreaty, em- 
boldened me even to consult Maho- 
met, the beloved of God, with regard 
to the Divine will. Wherefore have 
I, through three days and three 
nights, supported by your prayers, 
invoked the Prophet’s judgment. He 
has honoured me with his answer ; 
but that answer came on me like a 
thunder-clap. According to the will 
of Allah, it is decreed that the first 
person who brought the infamous pro- 
posal of the Tchetchenzes before me 
must be punished with a hundred 
heavy strokes of a whip. Alas! this 
first person was no other than my 
mother.” When the poor old woman 
heard her name so mentioned, she 
raised a shriek of lamentation; but 
Schamyl was inexorable. The Murids 
tore the long veil off the Khanum, 
bound her to a pillar, and Schamyl 
himself took the scourge to accomplish 
the frightful penance. At the fifth 
stroke, the Khanum dropped down 
dead under the lash of her son, who 
fell weeping at her feet. This was 
enough for nature; in a few minutes 
he sprang suddenly up, and his eyes 
sparkled with an expression of joy. 
He raised himself to his full height, 
and spoke in a tone of dignity. “God 
is God, and Mahomet is his prophet ; 
he has heard my earnest prayer, and 
permitted me to take upon myself the 
rest of the strokes to which my poor 
mother was condemned. I do it joy- 
fully, and recognise therein, Holy 
Prophet, an invaluable sign of thy 
grace.” And quickly, and with a 
smile on his face, he threw off his 
upper garments, and commanded two 
of his Murids to inflict‘upon him the 
rest of the blows. They did so, lay- 
ing on the bare back of their com- 
mander ninety-five heavy strokes, 
each of which drew blood without 
his face changing a feature. After 
the last stroke, he put on the clothes 
lying at his feet, came down among 
astounded people, and asked, in a 
quiet collected tone, “Where are the 
miscreants for whose sake my mother 
was obliged to suffer this frightful 
unishment? Where are the envoys 
rom the Tchetchenzes?” “ Here, 
here,” cried a hundred voices; and in 
another moment the trembling victims 
were dragged before the face of the 
fanatical chief. Every one expected 
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their instant death, and some Murids 
were already unsheathing their heavy 
sabres to be ready to execute them at 
a word from the Imam. The Tchet- 
chenzes lay with their faces to the 
earth, and muttered their dying prayer ; 
but not one of them dared to lift his 
head to ask for a pardon which all 
thought impossible. Schamyl, to the 
surprise of all, lifted them up with his 
own hand, bade them take courage, 
and said, “ Return to your own people, 
and relate to them, as a fit answer to 
their criminal and inconsiderate re- 
quest, all that you have seen and 
heard about me.” One may easily 
conclude that no message of similar 
import ever again found its way to 
Dargo. Now, on whatever authority 
this horrid story may rest, we cannot 
help being sceptic>l about it, for in- 
ternal evidence seems against it. If 
Schamyl could obtain the Prophet’s 
permission to receive ninety-five lashes 
for his mother, he surely might, in 
the first place, have obtained permis- 
sion to be her substitute for the whole 
hundred. Any hero of the same stamp, 
whatever his religious frenzy, would 
have preferred suicide to parricide. We 
have Scriptural authority for Jeph- 
thah’s sacrifice of his daughter; and 
such stories as those of the sacrifice of 
Iphigenia by Agamemnon, and the case 
of Aristodemus the Messenian king in 
classical antiquity, have probably a 
true foundation ; but in Oriental cus- 
tom, as in Roman law, children were 
considered the slaves and property of 
their parents; in no case, even under 
the woman-degrading regime of Islam, 
parents of their children. In fact, the 
entire subjection of the child would 
point, if anything, to an exaggeration 
of parental reverence. We cannot 
believe that Schamyl’s influence over 
his people would have been increased 
by the sacrifice of his mother, though 
it might have been by his own vicari- 
ous penance. They must have in- 
vented this part of the story to frighten 
the Russians. As to his strange es- 
capes, there is no reason to believe 
them untrue, any more than those of 
the Bruce, or any other authenticated 
hero. Some of our own men in the 
Crimea have escapes to relate just as 
miraculous. We will quote a few 
words from a letter in the Times from 
a private in the Scotch Fusiliers, a 
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native of Girvan, in Ayrshire. “A 
musket-ball went through my right 
arm. It was just like a pin touching 
me at the time. I continued aa 
about five minutes; then I got a ba 

in the left breast. I never fell; but, 
thank God, the ball passed quick as 
lightning through my back, just below 
my shoulder. The wound is three or 
four inches higher before than it was 
behind, because the enemy were higher 
than we, they-firing in a slanting di- 
rection.” He goes on fighting, never- 
theless. “I was staggering down the 
hill as well as I could, when I was soon 
struck on the arm with a bit of a shell. 


‘ Thad no time to say a word till an- 


other ball went through my left thigh. 
I got about twenty yards further down, 
then fell on my face. I never got 
timorous till then.” [Did you get 
timorous then, Joseph Coulter ? e 
question it; at all events, we should 
think ourselves rather brave with your 
allowance of timidity.] . . . “I tried 
to get up, and with the help of God I 
got to my feet once more. I was not 
one minute on my feet till a ball struck 
me on the first joint of the middle 
finger of my left hand, and broke it. 
I still kept my feet. . . . M 
thigh is quite well. In my next I will 
tell you how I got off the field. I am 
now able to walk about. I will soon 
be as good a man as ever. ... Our 
quartermaster-sergeant, happening to 
pase, called out, ‘Halloo, my dear fel- 
ow, where are you struck?’ I said, 
‘Well, sir, Iam struck with four balls 
and a bit of a shell.’ ‘Good God!’ he 
said, ‘and are you not dead yet?” 
He surely ought to have been dead long 
ago, on the same principle as that on 
which the Duke ought to have been 
beaten at Waterloo. He was dead 
by every rule of science, but he told 
his own story. Here is an escape as 
-miraculous as any of Schamyl’s. It is a 
great pee to Schamyl’s repu- 
tation that he enshrouds himself in such 
inaccessibility. Few Europeans have 
been favoured with an interview with 
him. The Caucasus has been danger- 
ous to any travellers who might have 
been taken for Russian spies, and it 
would be difficult, without a knowledge 
of the language of the inhabitants, to 
identify oneself. One of our steamers 
was fired at, m mistake for a Russian, 
by the Circassians when they were burn- 
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ing the forts that the Russians had 
abandoned, although when they found 
out their error, they were profuse in 
apologies. Our officers who landed 
on a subsequent occasion, though they 
fraternised with the Circassians, could 
learn little or nothing about Schamyl. 
The fact is, that Circassia proper has 
been only occasionally the scene of 
his operations, and the fishers on the 
Black Sea have been in a manner, 
more so formerly than now, brought 
under Russian power. These very 
Circassians about whom most is known, 
and with whom Mr. Bell and Captain 
Spencer became acquainted by actual 
residence among them, are very odd 
people. The position of woman amongst 
them in some respects resembles that 
of woman in the West. Being toa 
great extent monogamists, probably 
because they cannot afford polygamy, 
their women seem to play a higher 
part than in Turkey ore: We have 
mentioned their exploits in war, equal 
to those of the maid of Saragossa. 
Nevertheless they export their daugh- 
ters for sale in the Turkish slave-mar- 
kets, and to replenish Turkish seraglios. 
It may be that the high position of 
woman is an old tradition in the purer 
races,and that some of the original blood 
of the Teutonic stock still lingers in the 
Caucasus, which in the West runs in 
the veins of those who, heathen or 
Christian, have always reverenced wo- 
man; so that Tacitus remarked, in as- 
tonishment at this trait of civilisation 
eighteen hundred years ago, “ Aliquid 
divini inesse putant.” We must not 
be considered ungallant if we do not 
impute this Teutonic woman-worship 
entirely to moral and intellectual supe- 
riority. The women of the German 
races are more beautiful than the men. 
It is not so with the Turks and Greeks 
—not so even with the Italians, in spite 
of Lord Byron—or, dare we say, even 
with the Spaniards. We have ourselves 
observed a superiority in the beauty of 
the men of Catalonia and Arragon, at 
least in the mountains, to that of the 
women, who are beaten by their French 
sisters on the other side of the Py- 
renees. But in the Caucasus, fe 

beauty appears to be in perfection, and 
must have its effect on society in spite 
of Mahomedanism. Thus we cannot 
help thinking that all the good the 
Caucasians have, belongs to their ori- 
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ginal traditions. They resemble in 
their good points the mountaineers of 
the ag and Servia; but they are 
spoiled to a great extent by Islamism. 
t is well to ponder this. Our ladies 
and the ladies of Paris are really in 
danger of a little sentimental Islamism, 
for they play Omar Pasha quadrilles, 
forgetting that the Turks, like the 
fabled Tenth, “ never dance ;” and they 
wear %in their head-dresses gilded 
crescents, as the Athenians used to 
wear golden grass-hoppers. This is 
anything but the place for theological 
discussion, but we have surely a right 
to observe, in spite of our Ottoman 
alliance, that a religion can be worth 
nothing which is no religion at all for 
half the world, except by special 
favour, and that half the fairer and 
the better. Those whose Turkish 
sympathies would lead them astray, 
would do well to take Scott’s Talisman 
from the shelf, and read over the dia- 
logue between Sir Kenneth and Sala- 
din. We do not believe that civilisa- 
tion in Turkey can ever be more than 
a mere varnishing of decay. Her 
Christian races must rise, her Ottoman 
race must fall, and woe be to us if we 
attempt to arrest the decrees of Hea- 
ven. It is for her Christian races that 
we are warring now, if we know what 
we are about, and that they may be 
left to their natural development, un- 
shackled by Muscovite interference. 
We must not for a moment suppose 
that we are fighting to rivet the 
sceptre in the hand of a power— 


“ A Dio spiacente, ed a nemici suoi "— 
or no great good fortune can attend our 


rms. 

The highest praise we can give the 
Turkish government is that of “ lais- 
sez faire,”—that it does not interfere 
with its Christian subjects. As long 
ago as 1849, we met at Chamouny 


some Moldavian gentlemen. They 
assured us that under the Porte they 
enjoyed nearly perfect civil and reli- 
gious liberty, for they never saw a 
Turkish official; they only paid a 
trifling tribute ; while, even then, they 
lived in continual dread of the en- 
croachments of Russia. All this, 
however, is owing, not to the benevo- 
lence, but the imbecility of Turkey, 
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whatever galvanic life Omar Pasha 
may give to her armies. Ceoeiering 
all this, we must not hope too muc 
from Schamyl’s co-operation. It is 
doubtful whether he will ever be 
in a position to carry on war beyond 
his own mountains; though in his 
own mountains the diversion our arms 
are making makes him easily impreg- 
nable, and takes off the weight that he 
has felt for the whole of his former life, 
so that he may fortify himself in them, 
always supposing his existence, at his 
leisure. The Caucasus safe, Georgia 
is isolated, and a little organisation 
of the Turkish armies there by Euro- 
pean officers would give them the 
upper hand. Their Asiatic armies are 
disorganised now, because the officers 
are supk in sloth and every degrading 
vice; for it is in the rich and notin 
the poor, that the worst effects of 
Islamism are seen. Schamyl might 
possibly be able to get as far as 
Tiflis, as we see that a spur of his 
mountains runs out in that direction ; 
but we question if he has artillery for 
a siege, and we should fear that his 
manner of carrying on war might make 
his alliance questionable, for the same 
reasons that Lord Chatham objected 
to our employing the Red Indians and 
their, scalping-knives in the American 
War. If we cannot beat Russia by 
fair civilised fighting, we had better 
not beat her at all. As it is, she has 
shown but a bad example, although 
the Emperor is to be acquitted of 
such deeds as murdering the wounded, 
as he publishes an ukase against it; 
yet we should scarcely be justified in 
retaliating, as long as she is more 
cruel to her own soldiers than to the 
enemy—such cruelty appearing to be 
part of her military system. This is 
due to the Tartar blood of subordi- 
nates, more than, we should think, to 
the disposition of Nicholas. When 
speaking of Schamyl, we forgot how 
little the Czar himself, who is so much 
more accessible, is really known by the 
world as a private man. He is pro- 
bably ‘only now beginning to come 
before the world in his true colours. 
He is too near us for us to see him, as 
Napoleon was to our fathers. Pos- 
terity will see him and judge him, and 
One higher than posterity. 
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REVELATIONS OF A SHOWMAN. 


WE have often regretted that the 
inimitable author of Gil Blas has not 
given us, in his entertaining volumes, 
aminute and detailed biography of 
that ingenious personage, Ambrose de 
Lamela. He appears but too rarely 
in the pages of that excellent romance, 
and we are rather tantalised than sa- 
tisfied by the glimpses which we are 
permitted to obtain. Rigid persons 
may object to certain of his actions as 
slightly latitudinarian, but we are left 
in no doubt as to his principles. If, 
from some unexplained confusion in 
his ideas, he decamped with his mas- 
ter’s portmanteau two days after 
entering his service, he had previously 
made a visit to church, “where he 
had been, to return thanks to heaven 
for having preserved him from all 
evil accidents on the road from Burgos 
even unto Valladolid.” A little later, 
we find him levying contributions on 
the country, in the disguise of an ab- 
staining anchorite; next, he puts on 
the garments of an Inquisitor, and 
makes free with the ducats of a Jew; 
afterwards, being convinced of the 
iniquity of cheating, he becomes a 
Carthusian monk, and is advanced to 
a place of trust in the convent; and 
finally, towards the close of the ro- 
mance, we find him, in consequence of 
a relapse from the ways of virtue, 
walking in procession to the pile as 
one of the victims of an auto da fé. 
To this sad fate, Le Sage, though by 
no means the most austere of moralists, 
thought fit to condemn his pattern of 
the hypocritical rogue; nor, though 
we admit the ingenuity of Ambrose, 
and are vastly tickled by the account 
of his depredations—though we ad- 
mire his dexterity in gulling the pub- 
lic, and acknowledge the aptitude of 
the means which he employed—can 
we find fault with the author for his 
measure of retributory justice. On the 
contrary, we should have felt rather 
shocked had we been compelled to 
take leave of Ambrose in the charac- 
ter of a grantee and millionaire, en- 
riched by the proceeds of his swind- 
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ling, and maintaining a considerable 
position in society, on account of the 
wealth amassed by such very equivo- 
cal proceedings. 

It is, we think, a most desirable 
thing, that in all works of fiction, 
whether high or low, there should be 
a distinct development of the Nemesis, 
or retributive power—that vice or 
fraud, however exhibited, should not 
be portrayed as finally triumphant— 
but that each action, according to its 
merit or demerit, should have its pro- 
per moral consequence, and produce 
its legitimate effect. What interest 
could any of us find in Bluebeard, if 
popular tradition had allowed old In- 
digo to chop off Fatima’s head, to hurl 
the screaming sister Ann from the 
heights of the bartisan, and to impale 
the avenging brothers on the stake? 
Is it not an immense relief to our feel- 
ings when, in the concluding act of 
the melodrama, Jack, who is supposed 
to be far away at sea, perhaps whiten- 
ing the corals of the Pacific Ocean 
with his bones, darts upon the stage 
all alive and hearty, at precisely the 
right nick of time, and scores with his 
cutlass the skull of that villanous 
smuggler, who, after having impugned 
his fidelity, is now proceeding to take 
liberties with the disconsolate and 
despairing Poll? Rely upon it, there 
is a fine moral stratum at the base 
of the popular heart. Even thieves 
and housebreakers will admit that the 
reputation of Jack Sheppard would © 


have been lessened, and the profes- 


sional glories of David Haggart have 
been dimmed, had not these illustrious 
individuals consummated their career 
upon the gallows. We cannot do 
without our moral. Some of the 
dramatists, such as Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Dryden, Congreve, and 
others, attempted to reverse the rule, 
and to exhibit vice as triumphant. 
Posterity has righteously judged them 
for their offence, and has dismissed 
them with ineffable disgust to a limbo 
from which there is no return. 

Passing from the domain of fiction, 
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and entering the territory of history, we 
find but few instances of rogues openly 
congratulating themselves upon the 
success of their roguery, and confi- 
dently demanding from the public ap- 
plause and congratulation. Haggart, 
to whom we have already alluded, 
did certainly, while under sentence of 
death, compile or dictate a biography, 
in which his various misdemeanours 
were palliated with excusable leniency ; 
but then he never denied the justice 
of the sentence, nor attempted to 
maintain that predatory courses were 
the best qualification for honour and 
distinction in this world, or for happi- 
ness in that to come. Vidocq, the 
Frence police spy and informer, has 
given us some curious revelations ; but 
he does not exhort others to adopt 
the same line of business, neither are 
his antecedents likely to allure many 
followers. Ten years have elapsed 
since the railway mania was at its 
height, and yet we are without any 
authentic memoir of a “stag.” Doubt- 
less, some of these agile beings must 
have escaped the general “ tinchel” 
or demolishment of their race; but no 
survivor has had, as yet, the hardi- 
hood to tell us how he imposed upon 
a credulous public—by what nefarious 
means he inveigled victims to buy 
his worthless scrip at an astounding 
premium—or how he emerged, in the 
possession of a plum, from the general 
wreck of bankruptcy. We believe, 
. with Shakespeare, that this kind of 
© creature has fine feelings of his own; 
and that the tears “have coursed 
>. down his innocent nose,” not by any 
* means on account of his own losses, 
but from a due sense of Christian com- 
miseration for the fate of multitudes 
whom he had swindled. That every 
one should put some flattering unction 
to his soul, for every misdeed which 
he has committed, is natural and com- 
mon. The gold-fever, at the period 
to which we allude, was so universal 
that it may almost be styled an epi- 
demic ; and therefore we are the less 
inclined, perhaps entitled, now to 
challenge the erratic movements of 
those “dumb denizens of the forest.” 
They are, at all events, quiet; and 
do not, reversing the parable, call 
their neighbours, and kinsfolk, and 
the public in general, to rejoice with 
them over certain pieces of silver, 
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which they never had lost, but which, 
on the contrary, had been acquired in 
a manner, and through a process, not 
quite creditable to their own morality. 

Adventurers there have been in all 
ages, who, calculating upon the in- 
exhaustible store of credulity contain- 
ed in the public reservoirs, have turn- 
ed that superabundance to their profit. 
The world has known quacks of all 
degrees, from Cagliostro of the dia- 
mond necklace down to St. John Long 
of the cabbage leaves, and doubtless 
it will know many more; but up to 
the present time adventurers, quacks, 
and other impostors have been chary 
of their confessions. Some, having 
achieved their end and made their 
fortunes by unscrupulous practices 
instead of honest industry, have set- 
tled down into respectable obscurity, 
and even changed their names, in 
order to escape an unenviable noto- 
riety. Others have attempted to 
brazen out their impostures, and 
have maintained to the very last 
that they were in truth and reality 
what they represented themselves to 
be; and the same credulity which 
supported them when alive has gained 
them posthumous adherents. But it 
was reserved for our age and genera- 
tion to be requested to honour a man 


who, after having practised, by his 
own confession, innumerable decep- 


tions upon the publie—after having 
fleeced them so successfully that he 
has already, though but in middle life, 
realised a large fortune—has the as- 
tounding audacity to make a full re- 
velation of his practices; representing 
himself, at the same time, as an 
eminently moral and religious char- 
acter, and absolutely closing his book 
with an expression of his gratitude to 
heaven for the blessings which have 
been showered upon him ! 

Mr. Phineas Taylor Barnum is, we 
are thankful to say, not a native of this 
country. If he is, as the preface to 
the English edition of his Life advises 
us, “essentially a popular man in his 
own country’—America—we cannot 
form any exalted idea of the standard 
of morals which prevails among our 
Transatlantic brethren. But we 
rather apprehend that the writer of the 
said preface is by no means a master 
of synonymes, and that he confounds 
“popular,” which is one thing, with 
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“ notorious,” which is another. Dando, 
the oyster-eater, was decidedly noto- 
rious, but we never heard him describ- 
ed as popular; and we doubt much 
whether Barnum has any more title 
than Dando to the latter epithet. The 
great predatory consumer of the bi- 
valves left behind him no autobiogra- 
phy. Had he done so, we are sure 
that, in the words of the preface, 
“the career of such a notability must 
present-details of much interest, with 
lessons of practical wisdom ;” and as 
Dando was really a genius in his way, 
we can hardly doubt that his adven- 
tures, had he chosen to relate them, 
would have been quite as interesting 
as Barnum’s. Both of them adopted 
as their motto and rule of life, from 
an early age, the apothegm of ancient 
Pistol :— 


“% Why then the world’s mine oyster, 
Which I with sword will open.” 


But Dando was a straightforward 
creature; and, being unskilled in 
tropes, interpreted the passage lite- 
rally, and confined his efforts to the 
crustacee ; whereas Barnum, having 
the Vestiges of Creation in his eye, 
considered man in the light of a de- 
veloped oyster, and attacked the 
figurative mollusc. But how his ac- 
knowledged and vaunted success in 
this enterprise should render him 
“ popular,” we really are at a loss to 
conceive. \Dando was not popular 
either with oysters or oyster-venders— 
does the higher state of development 
necessitate a lower tone of the moral 
sentiment ? 

Seriously—we have not read, for a 
long time, a more trashy or offensive 
book than this ; and we should not have 
considered it worthy of the least notice 
had we merely looked to the intrirs‘c 
merits of its contents. But it is worth 
noticing as a satire upon all of us ; and 
we hope it may have the effect—very 
different from what its author intended 
—of opening the eyes of the public, for 
some little time at least, to the shame- 
less. exhibitions which have become 
matter of regular trade and specula- 
tion. Ja saying this, we are so far 
from making a reflection upon honest 
showmen, that we are really advocat- 
ing their interests. In the days of 
our boyhood there were no zoological 
gardens; and we remember what in- 
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tense delight the arrival of a caravan 
of wild beasts oceasioned. There, on 
the Mound of Edinburgh, stood the 
mysterious quadrangle of waggons, 
with a huge and somewhat incongru- 
ous picture of lions, tigers, panthers, 
leopards, wolves, and boa-constrictors, 
making their way towards some com- 
mon centre-piece of carrion; whilst 
pelicans were seen ladling up bucket- 
fuls of fish; and macaws, with bills 
like pickaxes, were smiting- into the 
hearts of cocoa-nuts. But what were 
the outward depicted glories to those 
of the interior? Wretched paint! 
Our shilling paid, or rather paid for 
us by a sympathising relative, we 
walked into the menagerie with a far 
more excited feeling than any middle- 
aged traveller experiences when he 
first catches a glimpse of Timbuctoo. 
Strange and wildly tropical was the 
commixed odour of the sawdust, am- 
monia, and orange-peel. An unde- 
fined sensation of terror seized us on 
the trap-stair, while descending into 
the interior of the caravan; for a 
hideous growling, snarling, hissing, 
baying, barking, and chattering, warn- 
ed us that the inmates were upon the 
alert, and between the entrance and 
the quadrangle there seemed danger 
of a protruded paw. But—once in— 
what a spectacle! There was “ Nero,” 
the indulgent old lion, who would 
stand any amount of liberties—into 
whose cell you might go, safely as an- 
other Androcles, for the moderate fee 
of half-a-crown, and pluck with im- 
punity the beard that erst had swept 
the sands of the Sahara. But in those 
days nobody gave us_ two-and-six- 
pence to make the experiment; and, 
sooth to say, we would rather have 
expended the money, if offered, in the 
purchase of nuts and gingerbread, for 
the monkeys, racoons, and the dearly- 
beloved elephant. What a nice beast 
that elephant was, and what an appe- 
tite he possessed! From nine in the 
morning till six in the dewy eve, his 
trunk was a mere vehicle for cakes, of 
which he must have swallowed as 
many as ought to have deranged the 
digestion of a ragged school; and yet, 
when the ordinary pasture-hour ap- 
proached, the unappeased devourer 
trumpeted with his proboscis, and 
absorbed as many carrots as would 
have made broth for the army of the 
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Titans. Then there was “ Wallace,” 
—=styled, par excellence, the Scottish 
liona rampant, reddish-maned ani- 
mal, who, though whelped in the 
North, retained all the ardour and 
passion of the Libyan blood, was char- 
acteristically tenacious of his dignity, 
elevated his tail in defiance, and would 
not tolerate the affront of being roused 
by the application of the long pole. 
Horrid, with his demon eyes, lay 
couchant the awful form of the royal 
Bengal tiger, for whose innate ferocity 
we needed not the vouchment of the 
keeper. Never shall we forget the 
ecstacy of fear that came over us, 
when the prowler of the Hoogley, 
waking up from some pleasant reverie 
of masticated Hindoo, directed his 
glassy stare right at our chubby coun- 
tenance, and gave utterance to his 
approval of our condition by a sup- 
pressed growl, accompanied by a lick- 
ing of his grisly chaps, and|a display 
of the most tremendous fangs! Need 
we be ashamed to confess that we re- 
coiled from the dangerous proximity 
with a scream of abject terror; and, 
in doing so came within sweep of the 
trunk of our former friend, the ele- 
phant, who possibly conceiving that 
onr cap contained inexhaustible stores 
-of gingerbread, picked it from our 
head, and instantaneously added it to 
the miscellaneous contents of his sto- 
mach? Then there were at least 
half-a-dozen leopards, leaping over 
each other in fun, as though they 
were the most innocent creatures in 
the world; and hyenas with their 
everlasting snarl; and shaggy wolves ; 
and, O, such a mhagnificent grizzly 
bear, brought direct from the Rocky 
Mountains! We need not speak of the 
serpents, who, poor devils, spent most 
of their time under blankets, and 
seemed to survey with perfect indif- 
ference the rabbits who were munch- 
ing greens beside them; nor of the 
ostrich, good to swallow a peck of 
twopenny nails, if not to furnish head- 
gear to a lady from its somewhat be- 

aggled plumage; nor of the zebra, 
whom we greatly coveted for a pony. 
There can be no doubt whatever that 
the ambulatory menageries were most 
valuable schools for instruction in 
natural -history; and therefore we re- 
gerd with reverence the names of 

ombwell and of Polito. 
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But we cannot extend our com- 
mendation to the traffickers in human 
excrescence and abortion. ‘They are 
not one whit better than slave-dealers ; 
nay, in some respects, they are posi- 
tively worse. We might be brought 
to tolerate a fellow who should ad- 
vertise an exhibition of spanking 
Georgians or Gircassians ; for beauty 
has its allurements, and we never yet 
knew the man who would not like to 
get a peep at the interior of the Sul- 
tan’s seraglio. But beauty is no re- 
commendation at all to the modern 
caitiffs of the caravans. They look 
out systematically for deformity, and 
earn their degraded beer through the 
medium of the mishaps of nature. 
What advantage, what pleasure, what 
information can anyone gather from 
an interview with a blinking Albino, 
whose eyes are as red as those of a 
ferret, and whose hair, ostentatiously 
combed over her shoulders, is as white 
as the snow on Ben-Nevis? What 
charm can the most ardent votary of 
Bacon find in the conversation of-the 
Pig-faced Lady? What coalitionist 
could brave the disgust engendered 
by a survey of the Pie-bald Girl? 
We do not object to a certain degree 
of en-bon-point in females; but, when 
they surpass the weight of twenty 
stone in the scales, they are anything 
but pleasant to look on. As we never 
happened to fancy one of the Carya- 
tides, we may be excused for ab- 
staining from worship at the enor- 
mous feet of the Swiss Giantess; and 
a sneeze, rather than a sigh, is our 
tribute to the Hottentot Aphrodite. 
We objectto giants quite as strongly 
as did Jack of Cornwall. They are, 
generally speaking, a knock-kneed, 
ill-made, ungainly, unshapely, and 
preposterously stupid section of mor- 
tals, who are only superior to the 
standard population in respect of a 
few inches, to which cork soles do con- 
siderably contribute, and they are of 
an ogre-like appetite. Look at one of 
them, and what do you see to admire ? 
Has he the form of an Apollo, the 
front of a Jove, or even the brawn of 
a Hercules? Nothing of the sort. 
He is shaped like the monster in 
Frankenstein — his forehead is vil- 
lanously low—and the calves of his 
legs, from long confinement, are as 
flaccid as the bladder in the interior 
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of a well-kicked foot-ball. Then look 
at the dwarfs ;—can anything be more 
absolutely loathsome? When Provi- 
dence, in its inscrutable ways, sends 
such an addition to a household, it is 
as carefully kept out of sight as if it 
were a fairy changeling. All the family 
are kind to the cruit, as such a de- 
formity is called in Scotland, but it is 
certainly not paraded as an object of 
wonder and congratulation. Yet there 
are men who gain their livelihood by 
hawking such unhappy and unfortu- 
nate beings as shows; and a Legisla- 
ture which has prohibited dogs from 
being used as draught animals of car- 


riage, to the ruin of many a dismem- 


bered tar, who would rather have 
wanted meat for his own mouth 
than neglected the companions of his 
pilgrimage, sanctions, without any 
scruple, these disgusting and degrad- 
ing exhibitions of human deformity ! 
e repeat, that showmen, in their 
legitimate sphere, have our entire 
sympathy. ‘They have done, in their 
own line, good service to the State, 
and we hope they may continue to de 
so. Even the humblest penny show, 
with no more apparatus than a mag- 
nifying glass, through which is seen a 
tolerable view of Paris, Rome, or St. 
Petersburg, tends to give new and 
more extended ideas to thousands of 
our rural population. A lecture from 
Lord John Russell upon the Consti- 
tutional History of England has im- 
measurably less effect on the popular 
mind, than the poor engine, resembling 
an organ in atrophy, which yonder 
plodding mendicant carries upon his 
shoulders ; for within it there are pic- 
tures of the death of Nelson at Tra- 
falgar, the final charge at Waterloo? 
and the coronation of our beloved 
Queen, which will make youthful 
hearts bound and throb with a sensa- 
tion of patriotism and loyalty, more 
estimable by a thousand times than 
the dull assent of dotards to the effete 
prosing of a Whig. And, before the 
year is out, there will be, in every 
village and hatlet, representations of 
Alma and of Inkermann, battles in 
which Jack, Tom, and Harry have 
not merely an historical but a real 
family interest ; for in the one a father 
was engaged, and in the other a 
brother was wounded, and the na- 
tional quarrel has become their own, 
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and the boys are ready, if need be, to 
devote themselves for their Queen and 
the country. 

Recognising, as we thus do, the 
power of showmen, it follows that we 
regard as a huge delinquency, or rather 
crime, the conduct of those who abuse 
and desecrate such power. By his own 
showing, Barnum is the chief of such 
sinners. The moral obliquity of the 
man is so decided and confirmed that 
we need be at no pains to point it out, 
for he openly proclaims it. He can 
discern no distinction between truth 
and falsehood, save as either tends to 
swell his amount of personal profits. 
We need hardly remark, after this, 
that truth is at a fearful discount ; and 
he chuckles over successful knavery, as 
if it were a passport to the gates of hea- 
ven! The memoirs of such an individual 
do not form the most agreeable subject 
for an article ; but as Barnum professes 
to love publicity, he shall have it, at 
least in so far as lies in our power. It 
would be cruel to deny to such a dis- 
tinguished and indefatigable aspirant 
any of the honours of the pillory. 

While saying this, however, we by 
no means pledge ourselves to give him 
aregular review. All fish are not worth 
the gutting: and really Barnum pro- 
sents to us such a superabundance of 
garbage, that we are compelled to ex- 
ercise adue discretion. ‘Therefore we 
shall pass over, without any especial 
notice, the family-tree of the illustrious 
Barnums, merely remarking that the 
plant in question had its roots in the 
state of Connecticut. Nor need we 
bother ourselves much with the in- 
fantine recollections of our Seapin, 
whose precocious genius for money- 
making was exhibited at the early age 
of six, when he commenced business 
on his own account, or rather byhis own 
account, as a manufacturer and vender 
of molasses-candy, gingerbread, and 
cherry-rum. ~ This is pretty well to 
begin with, The young purveyor who, 
at six years, was at once a confectioner, 
cook, and distiller, and made large 
profits on each branch of trade, is al- 
most as good a subject for a heroic 
hymn froma Yankee Homer, as was 

ermes, whose predatory exploits, 
four-and-twenty hours after he was 
born, have been celebrated by the blind 
old man of Scio’s rocky isle. By the 
way, we should like to know what 
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kind of state this Conneeticut really is. 
If we are to take Barnum’s word for 
it, the division in which he and his 
were raised, was a mere colony of 
sharpers; every man, woman, and 
ehild in it attempting to outwit, over- 
reach, and defraud their neighbours. 
Our friends in America had better look 
to it in time; for if the statements 
in this book as to the tone of the moral 
perceptions prevalent among the bulk 
of the middle classes are allowed to 
remain uncontradicted and unrepudiat- 
ed—if Barnum’s sketches of society are 
acknowledged to be true—then they 
dare not hereafter take exception to the 
harshest and most unfavourable pic- 
tures which have been drawn by 
European travellers. We say this in 
the most friendly spirit to America and 
the Americans ; recollecting how often 
they have eomplained, with evident 
soreness, of being maligned and mis- 
represented. Well, then, we can assure 
them that this book of Barnum’s, whieh 
we doubt not will have a very econ- 
siderabie circulation in this country, 
is calculated to do them more harm than 
anything that was ever written by an 
alien. What can we think of a eom- 
munity in which a combmaker, re- 
presented as a man of some sub- 
stance, suborns a boy, the son of a 
practising physician, to steal horns 
from a warehouse in the doeks, and if 
he can “ manage to hook some of them 
occasionally,” offers to give him rather 
less than half their market value? No 
doubt such things occur in London, 
among the slopsellers and venders of 
marine stores; but not in the way of 
selecting boys of respectable parentage 
as their instruments. In the instance 
which Barnum cites, the youth was a 
great deal too knowing to place him- 
self within the grasp even of such law 
as is administered by the “Judges” 
of Connecticut; but he had no mind 
to forego the plunder; so, with an 
acuteness which might have done 
honour to Macchiavelli ere he assumed 
his first pair of breeches, the sharp 
juvenile accepted the engagement, and 
drove for a considerable period a pro- 
fitable trade in horns. These, how- 
ever, were abstraeted, not from the 
wharf, but from the stores of his un- 
eonscious employer, who was thus buy- 
ing his own property from his own ac- 
eredited. thief! Ancient Sparta, with 
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its queer system of infant ethies, is 
outdone by modern Conneeticut. 

Beautiful pups these people of Con- 
neeticut appear to be, according] to 
the revelations of Mr. Barnum! Here 
he is, as a clerk in a store, having 
previously dabbled in lotteries. Let 
us hear our moralist, c/ati 17, on 
the state of provincial traffie :— 


“Mesers. Keeler and Whitlock sold out 
their store of goods to Mr. Lewis Taylor 
in the summer of 1827. I remained a 
short time as clerk to Mr. Taylor. They 
have a proverb in Connecticut, that ‘the 
best school in which to have a boy learn 
human nature, is to permit him to be a 
tin pedlar for a few years’ I think his 
chances for getting ‘his eye-teeth cut’ 
would be equally great in a country bar- 
ter store like that in which I was clerk. 
As before stated, many of our customers 
were hatters, and we took hats in pay- 
ment for goods. The large manufactu- 
rers generally dealt pretty fairly by us, 
but some of the smaller fry occasionally 
shaved us prodigiously. There probably 
is no trade in which there can be more 
cheating than in hats. If a hat was 
damaged ‘in colouring’ or otherwise, 
perhaps by a cut of half a foot in length, 
it was sure to be patched up, smoothed 
over, and slipped in with others to send 
to the-store. Among the furs used. for 
the nap of hats in those days, were otter, 
beaver, Russia, nutria otter, cony, musk- 
rat, ete, ete. The best fur was otter, 
the poorest was cony. 

“The hatters mixed their inferior furs 
with a little of their best, and sold us hats 
for ‘otter’ Wein return mixed our su- 
gars, teas and liquors, and gave them the 
most valuable names. It was ‘dog eat 
dog’—‘ tit for tat.’ Our cottons were sold 
for wool], our wool and cotton for silk 
and linen; in fact, nearly everything 
was different from what it was repre- 
sented. The customers cheated us in 
their fabrics; we cheated the customers 
with our goods. Each pany expected to 
be cheated, if it was possible. Our eyes, 
and not our ears had to be our masters. 
We must believe little that we saw, and 
less that we heard. Our calieoes were 
all ‘ fast colours,’ aceording to eur repre- 
sentations, and the colours would gene- 
rally ran ‘fast’ enough and show them 
a tub of soap suds. Our ground cof- 
fee was as good as burned peas, 
beans, and corn could make, and our 
ginger was tolerable, considering the 
price of corn-meal. The ‘tricks of trade’ 
were numerous. Ifa ‘pedler’ wanted 
to trade with us for a box of beaver 
hats worth sixty dollars per dozep, 
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he was-sure to obtain a box of ‘conies’ 
which were dear at fifteen dollars per 
dozen. If we took our pay in clocks, 
warranted to keep good time, the 
chances were that they were no better 
than a chest of drawers for that purpose 
—that they were, like Pindar’s razors, 
‘made to sell;’ and if half the number 
of wheels necessary to form a clock 
could be found within the case, it was 
as lucky as extraordinary.” 


The old entomological adage as to 
the necessity of creeping before flying 
is well illustrated in the case of Bar- 
num; and therefore we need not refer 
to his small preliminary “dodges.” 
With that strange infatuation, or 
rather moral obliquity of vision, to 
which we have already referred, he 
does not seem to be conscious that 
all his professions of piety and re- 
ligion are utterly negatived by his 
conduct; and that, while he wishes 
to be considered theoretically a saint, 
he is practically describing himself, by 
his deeds, as a very serious and in- 
veterate sinner. Many vices there 
are to which youth is subject and 
peculiarly prone; and rarely does it 
happen that even the best guarded 
and instructed pass through that fiery 
ordeal without stains, which ought to 
be so many mementoes to them to 
avoid harsh and illiberal judgments, 
and to be merciful and forbearing in 
their estimate of their fellow-men, as 
they trust one day, at the highest 
Tribunal, to obtain the meed of mercy. 
But are the passions of youth, or its 
excesses even, to be named in the 
same category with that lust of gold, 
which, when it once gains the mas- 
tery, overthrows every moral prin- 
ciple or precept which stands between, 
it and the coveted acquisition? God 
forbid! Possibly Mr. Barnum, in the 
course of his literary researches, never 
happened to fall in with the sayings 
of the son of Sirach, and therefore may 
not be able to appreciate the ethical 
force of such sentences as these:— 

“Set not thine heart upon goods 
unjustly gotten; for they shall not 
profit thee in the day of calamity.” 

“Winnow not with every wind, 
and go not into every way; for so 
doth the. sinner that hath a double 
tongue.” ; 

“Devise not a lie against thy 
brother; neither do the like to thy 
friend.” 
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“Use not to make any manner of 
lie, for the custom thereof is not good.” 

“Hate not laborious work, neither 
husbandry, which the Most High hath 
ordained,” 

Such learning can hardly be ex- 
pected from one who is clearly ignorant 
of thegudiments of ethics. He meets 
the adage that “honesty is the best 
policy” with a broad and emphatic de- 
nial. He seems to think that if a man 
professes teetotalism, is punctual in his 
payments, and discharges his family 
duties in a creditable manner, he is 
entitled to claim carte blanche as to 
anything else, and play whatever 
tricks he may find most conducive to 
his immediate profit. Before he was 
two-and-twenty, he had set up stores, 
started all manner.of lotteries, taken 
unto himself a wife, established a 
newspaper called the Herald of Free- 
dom, and been fined and imprisoned 
for libel? Until we read this book of 
his, we really believed that Mr. 
Dickens, in his Martin Chuzzlewit, 
had slightly exaggerated matters in 
his depiction of “Colonel Diver,” and 
the boy-editor “Jefferson Brick.” 
We now acknowledge our error, and 
cheerfully admit, on the strength of 
this corroborative evidence, that the 
sketches of Mr. Dickens, so far from 
being caricatures, are very decidedly 
within the mark. Let us hear Squire 
Barnum’s own account, as published 
in his own paper, of his triumphal 
return from jail :— 


“ P. T. Barnum and the band of music 
took their seats in a coach drawn by six 
horses, which had been prepared for the 
occasion. The coach was preceded by 
forty horsemen, and a marshal, bearing 
the national standard. Immediately in 
the rear of the coach was the carriage 
of the orator and the president of the 
day, followed by the committee of ar- 
rangements and sixty carriages of citi- 
zens, which joined in escorting the 
editor to his home in Bethel. 

“When the procession commenced its 
march, amidst the roar of cannon, three 
cheers were given by several hundred 
citizens who did not join in the proces- 
sion. The band of music continued to 
play a variety of national airs until their 
arrival in Bethel (a distance of three 
miles), when they struck up the beauti- 
ful and appropriate tune of ‘ Home, 
sweet Home!’ After giving three hearty 
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cheers, the procession returned to Dan- 
bury. The utmost harmony and unani- 
mity of feeling prevailed throughout the 
day, and we ar¢ happy to add that no 
accident occurred to mar the festivities 
of the occasion.” 


What were the triumphs of Scipio 
Africanus, of Pompey, and of*Cesar, 
eompared with the ovation of Barnum ? 

Of course, a man who had received, 
and, as he tells us, merited such 
honours, could not be expected to con- 
fine himself for the rest of his life to 
dealing in paltry traffickings in wooden 
nutmegs, or the sale of pocket-books, 
combs, beads, cheap finger-rings, and 
“stewed oysters.” He acknowledges 
that his mercantile business did not 
thrive ; and we are not surprised at the 
confession. In 1835, he commenced 
his real career. His first speculation 
was of the following kind :— 


“In the latter part of July, 1835, Mr. 
Coley Bartram, of Reading, Ct., and at 
present a resident of the same State, 
ealled at our store. He was acquainted 
with Mr. Moody and myself. He in- 
formed us that he owned an interest in 
an extraordinary negro woman, named 
Joice Hern, whom he believed to be one 
hundred and sixty-one years of age, and 
whom he also believed to have been the 
nurse of General Washington. He had 
sold out his interest to his partner, R. W. 
Lindsay, of Jefferson county, Kentucky, 
who was now exhibiting her in Phila- 
delphia, but not having much tact as a 
showman, he was anxious to sell out and 
return home. 

“Mr. Bartram also handed mea copy 
of The Pennsylvania Inquirer, of July 
15, 1835, and directed my attention to 
the following advertisement, which I 
here transcribe verbatim :— 

“ CURIOSITY.—The citizens of Philadelphia 
and its vicinity have an opportunity of witness- 
ing at the Masonic Hatt one of the greatest 
natural curiosities ever witnessed, viz., JOICE 

H, a negress, aged 161 years, who formerly 
belonged to the father of General Washington. 
She has been a member of the Baptist Church 
116 years, and can rehearse many hymns, and 
sing them according to former custom. She was 
born near the old Potomac river in Virginia, and 
has for 90 or 100 years lived in Paris, Kentucky, 
with the Bowling family. 

“ All who have seen this extraordinary woman 
are satisfied of the truth of the account of her 

The evidence of the Bowling family, 
which is respectable, is strong, but the original 
bill of sale of Augustine Washington, in his own 
handwriting, and other evidence which the 
proprietor has in his possession, will satisfy even 
the most incredulous. 

“A lady will attend at the hall during the 
afternoon and evening for the accommodation 
of those ladies who may call. 


“The New York newspapers had al- 
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ready furnished descriptions of this won - 
derful personage; and becoming con 
siderably excited upon the subject, I 
proceeded at once to Philadelphia, and 
had an interview with Lindsay at the 
Masonie Hall. 

“I was favourably struck with the ap- 
pearance of the old woman. So far as 
outward indications were concerned, she 
might almost as well have been called 
thousand years old as any other age. She 
was lying upon a high lounge in the mid- 
dle of the room; her lower extremities 
were drawn up, with her knees elevated 
some two feet above the top of the 
lounge. She was apparently in good 
health and spirits, but former disease or 
old age, or perhaps both cbmbined, had 
rendered her unable to change her posi- 
tion; in fact, although she could move 
one of her arms at will, her lower limbs 
were fixed in their position, and could 
not be straightened. She was totally 
blind,and her eyes were so deeply sunken 
in their sockets that the eyeballs seemed 
to have disappeared altogether. She had 
no teeth, but possessed a head of thick 
bushy grey hair. Her left arm lay across 
her breast, and she had no power to re- 
move it. The fingers of her left hand were 
drawn down so as nearly to close it, and 
remained fixed and immovable. The 
nails upon that hand were about four 
inches in length, and extended above 
her wrist. The nails upon her large toes 
also had grown to the thickness of nearly 
a quarter of an inch. 

“She was very sociable, and would 
talk almost incessantly so long as visitors 
would converse with her. She sang a 
variety of ancient hymns, and was very 
garrulous when speaking of her protégé 
‘dear little George,’ as she termed the 
great father of our country. She declared 
that she was present at his birth, that 
she was formerly the slave of Augustine 
Washington, the father of George, and 
that she was the first person who put 
clothes upon him. ‘In fact,’ said Joice, 
and it was a favourite expression of hers, 
‘I raised him.’ She related many in- 
teresting anecdotes of ‘her dear little 
George ;’ and this mixed with her con- 
versations upon religious subjects—for 
she claimed to be a member of the Bap- 
tist Church—rendered her exhibition an 
extremely interesting one.” 


We give the passage entire, in order 
that our readers may understand what 
kind of exhibitions are popular in 
America. Supposing the story to be 
true, though even Barnum does not 
affect to believe it, here is a miserable 
old object, scarce better than ap ani- 
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mated corpse, sold, at the age of 161, 
to be hawked about the country, for 
the gain of the exhibitors. Mrs. Stowe, 
in her famous novel, has brought for- 
ward nothing so hideously repulsive ; 
and we are satisfied that, had she 
narrated such a story in her book, 
one-half of her European readers 
would have thrown it down with an 
impatient exclamation of incredulity. 
But old as she was, Joice Heth ap- 
peared to Barnum capable of the pro- 
duction of many dollars. He sold all 
that he had, and even borrowed; 
but in the end became the proprietor 
of this unhappy being for the sum of 
one thousand dollars, engaged a cer- 
tain lawyer, Mr. Levi Lyman—no in- 
appropriate name—as an_ assistant in 
exhibiting, and set the press to work. 

The exhibition, for a time, proved 
very profitable, as the old woman was 
made to sing a succession of Baptist 
hymns; but when it began to fail, the 
adroit Barnum was ready with a new 
stimulant for the public curiosity. 
Here it is :— 


“When the audiences began to de- 
crease in numbers, a short communica- 
tion appeared in one of the newspapers, 
signed ‘A Visitor,’ in which the writer 
claimed to have made an important dis- 
covery. He stated that Joice Heth, as at 
present exhibited, was a humbug, where- 
as, if the simple truth was told in regard 
to the exhibition, it was really vastly 
curious and interesting. ‘The fact is,’ 
said the communication, ‘Joice Heth is 
not a human being. What purports to be 
a remarkably old woman is simply a 
curiously constructed automaton, made 
up of whalebone, india-rubber, and num- 
berless springs ingeniously put together, 
and made to move at the slightest touch, 
according to the will of the operator. 
The exhibitor is a ventriloquist, and all 
the conversations apparently held with 
the ancient lady are purely imaginary, 
so far as she is concerned, for the an- 
swers and ifcidents purporting to be 
given and related by her, are merely the 
ventriloquial voice of the exhibitor.’ 

“Maelzel’s ingenious mechanism some- 
what prepared the way for this an- 
nouncement, and hundreds who had not 
visited Joice Heth were now anxious to 
see the curious automaton; while many 
who had seen her were equally desirous 
of a second look, in order to determine 
whether or not they had been deceived. 
The consequence was, our audiences 
again largely increased.” 
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The success of this expedient» 
“dodge,” or whatever else it may be 
called, was so marked, that it was 
necessary to curtail the psalmody of 
Joice. It is impossible not to reeog- 
nise the candour of the following 
avowal :— 


“We hastened our return to New York 
to fill a second engagement I had made 
with Mr. Niblo. The American Institute 
held its annual Fair at his garden, and 
my engagement was to commence at the 
same time. The great influx of visitors 
to the Fair caused our room to be con- 
tinually crowded, insomuch that we 
were frequently compelled to announce 
to applicants that the hall was full, and 
no more could be admitted for the pre- 
sent, In those cases we would hurry up 
the exhibition, cut short a hymn or two, 
answer questions with great rapidity, 
and politely open the front door as an 
egress to visitors, at the same time open- 
ing the entrance from the garden for 
the ingress of fresh customers.” 


Sorry are we to say, that the out- 
rages upon the old negress did not 
end even with her death. She expir- 
ed a few months after Barnum bought 
her, and the dissection of the body 
gave rise to a controversy touching 
her age: in the course of which con- 
troversy, Lyman, Barnum’s assistant, 
stated to the editor of a newspaper, 
with a view to publication; that the 
whole history of the years of Joice 
Heth was the invention of his em- 
ployer; that Barnum had found the 
negress in the outhouse of a planta- 
tion in Kentucky, extracted her teeth, 
and instructed her in the Washington 
story. 

Mark the impudence of the follow- 
ing remark on the part of the moral 
Barnum! He had been accused by 
the editor of a leading newspaper, 
upon the information of his own 
assistant, not only of having perpe- 
trated a gross imposture upon the 
public, but of having used brutal 
cruelty on the person of an old 
woman, to give her the appearance 
of a perfectly fabulous age. He was 
so far from manifesting any resent- 
ment towards his assistant, that he 
continued him in his employment 
until Lyman became a Mormonite, 
and removed to Nauvoo. And so 
little desirous was he of wishing the 
American public to understand that, 
in his first essay at showmanship, he 
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had acted in good faith, that he now 
says :—— 

“The story of Lyman has since been 
generally accredited as the true history 
of the old negress, and never, until the 
present writing, have I said or written a 
word by way of contradiction or cor- 
rection. Newspaper and social contro- 
versy on the subject (and seldom have 
vastly more important matters been so 
largely discussed) served my purpose as 
‘a showman,’ by keeping my name be- 
fore the public.” 


What does this amount to, but an 
assertion that, in America at least, 
it is better to be accounted a clever 
rascal than an honest man? Again 
we repeat, that this is a matter for the 
Americans to take up. It is for them 
to decide whether Barnum has libelled 
his countrymen, or whether the gene- 
ral moral tone prevalent on the other 
side of the Atlantic is such as he in- 
sinuates it to be. For Barnum’s pre- 
tensions are very large. He repre- 
sents himself now, not only as opulent, 
but as being a man of high considera- 
tion; and he attributes his position 
to practices inconsistent with common 
honesty. Is he right or is he wrong 
in his estimate? We cannot say. 
Impudence like this baffles specula- 
tion; and we must leave him to the 
judgment pf his countrymen. 

“Aunt Joice” being evidently not 
likely to last long, whether her age 
was 160, or only the half of it, Bar- 
num, with his usual prudence, looked 
out for a novelty to take her place, 
and pitched upon a certain plate- 
spinner, or mountebank, called An- 
~ tonio—a very poor Italian snake, no 
better than the half-nude acrobats 
‘who are permitted, by the negligence 
of the police, occasionally to infest our 
streets—whom, having got thoroughly 
washed, he dignified by the name of 
Signor Vivalla. This signor could 
balance guns upon his nose, walk 
on stilts, and perform various of the 
feats which are now only astonishing 
to the most remote of our agricultural 
population. But they were quite new 
when Barnum engaged him, and might 
possibly, as feats, have drawn a dollar 
or two per night for their exhibition, 
after all the expenses were paid. 
Not much more assuredly; but the 
acute Barnum saw his opportunity. 
A native professor of gymnastics had 
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a strong party, and, when Vivalla 
first appeared, that professor had col- 
lected a sibilant audience. Imme- 
diately Barnum took his line. He 
challenged, in the name of the great 
Vivalla, any native performer to com- 
pete with him on the stage, for a 
wager of a thousand dollars, and, 
that being accepted by the American 
acrobat Roberts, rashly, and in such 
a way as must have led to his for- 
feiture of the stake, Barnum brought 
the two men together, made the show, 
and reaped the advantage, as long as 
it would pay, of the seeming competi- 
tion between the American and Ita- 
lian artists. That Barnum should 
have engaged in such petty frauds is 
not surprising ; our only wonder is at 
the apparent complacency of his re- 
velations. 

Yet, notwithstanding all his 
“dodges,” Barnum was for a long 
time unsuccessful. In fact, he was 
so far from making a fortune in 
“America, that in 1841 he became, as 
he candidly admits, “about as poor 
as I should ever wish to be. I looked 
around in vain for employment con- 
genial to my feelings, that would serve 
to keep my. head above water.” 

His first decided hit was the pur- 
chase of the American museum, New 
York, a transaction which he con- 
trived to carry through upon credit. 
This emporium of delights is not to be 
classed with the collections of speci- 
mens of natural history and antiqui- 
ties which are to be found in most 
large cities. It was, and we presume 
is, a gigantie congregation of shows of 
all kinds, as may t gathered from 
the following description of it by the 
spirited proprietor :— 

“Industrious fleas, educated dogs, jug- 
glers, automatons, ventriloquists, living 
statuary, tableaux, gypsies, albinoes, fat 
boys, giants, dwarfs, rope-dancers, cari- 
catures of phrenology, and live Yankees, 
pantomime, instrumental music, singing 
and dancing in great variety (including 
Ethiopians), etc. Dioramas, panoramas, 
models of Dublin, Paris, Niagara, Jeru- 
salem, etc, mechanical ; figures, fancy 
glass blowing, knitting machines and 
other triumphs in the mechanical arts, 
dissolving views, American Indians, in- 
cluding their warlike and religious cere- 
monies enacted on the stage, etc., ete. 

“TIneed not specify the order of time in 
which these varieties were presented to 
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the public. In one respect there has been 
athorough though gradual change in the 
general plan, for the moral drama is now, 
and has been for several years, the prin- 
cipal feature of the Lecture Room of the 
American Museum. 

“ Apart from the merit and interest of 
these performances, and apart from 
everything connected with the stage, my 
permanent collection of curiosities is, 
without doubt, abundantly worth the 
uniform charge of admission to all the 
entertainments of the establishment, and 
I can therefore afford to be accused of 
‘humbug’ when I add such transient nov- 
elties as increase its attractions. If Ihave 
exhibited a questionable dead mermaid 
in my Museum, it should not be over- 
looked that I have also exhibited came- 
leopards, a rhinoceros, grisly bears, our- 
ang-outangs, great serpents, etc., about 
which there could be no mistake, because 
they were alive; and I hope that a little 
‘claptrap’ occasionally, in the way of 
transparencies, flags, exaggerated pic- 
tures, and puffing advertisements, might 
find an offset in a wilderness of wonder- 
ful, instructive, and amusing realities. 
Indeed, I cannot doubt that the sort of 
‘clap-trap’ here referred to is allowable, 
and that the public like a little of it 
mixed up with the great realities which 
I provide. The titles of ‘humbug,’ and 
the ‘prince of humbugs,’ were first ap- 
plied to me by myself.” 

The story of the mermaid is rather 
acurious one. It was, says Barnum, 
“an ugly, dried-up, black-looking, 
ard diminutive specimen, about three 
feet long. Its mouth was open, its 
tail turned over, and its arms thrown 
up, giving it the appearance of having 
died in great agony.” This interest- 
ing exile from the bowers of Amphi- 
trite was in reality neither more nor 
less than an ingenious manufacture, 
composed of the head, body, and arms 
of an ape, and the tail of a fish, 
and was said to have been brought 
from Japan. An ordinary showman 
would probably have rejected it as 
little likely to prove attractive: Bar- 
num, however, saw his way at once, 
and hired it for his museum. The first 
thing was to set the press to work, 
and the puff preliminary was admi- 
nistered in the following fashion :— 

“Induetimea communicationappeared 
in the New Yor} Herald, dated and mailed 
in Montgomery, Ala., giving the news of 
the day, trade, the crops, political gos- 
sip, etc., and also an incidental para- 
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graph about a certain Dr. Griffin, agent 
of the Lyceum of Natural History in 
London, recently from Pernambuco, who 
had in his possession a most remarkable 
curiosity, being nothing less than a veri- 
table mermaid taken among the Fejee 
Islands, and preserved in China, where 
the doctor had bought it at a high fi- 
gure for the Lyceum of Natural History. 

“A week or ten days afterwards, a 
letter of similar tenor, dated and mailed 
in Charleston, 8. C., varying of course in 
the items of local news, was published 
in another New York paper. 

“This was followed by a third letter, 
dated and mailed in Washington city, 
published in still anothor New York 
paper—there being in addition the ex- 
pressed hope that the editors of the Em- 
pire City would beg a sight of the 
extraordinary curiosity before Dr. Grif- 
fin took ship for England.” 

Flinty indeed would have been the 
heart of “ Dr. Griffin,’ had he re- 
sisted such appeals; and accordingly 
a gentleman, bearing that fabulous 
name, in due time appeared at one of 
the principal hotels in Philadelphia, 
where “his gentlemanly, dignified, 
yet social manners and_ liberality, 
gained him a fine reputation.” Pre- 
vious to taking his departure, he in- 
dulged the landlord and a few select 
friends with a view of the remarkable 
phenomenon in his possession; and 
this fact being duly chronicled in the 
Philadelphia papers, naturally excited 
considerable curiosity in New York. 
Now, who was “Dr. Griffin of Per- 
nambuco?” Even the same trusty Levi 
Lyman, who acted as Barnum’s assis- 
tant in the disgusting exhibition of 
Joice Heth, and in consequence of 
whose communications to the news- 
papers, his employer had been accused 
both of imposture and cruelty! 

This fraud was rather successful. 
Barnum prepared woodcuts of most 
enticing nereids, and got them in- 
serted in the newspapers. He had 
transparencies painted, and hung out 
gigantic flags with such exaggerated 
pictures upon them, that even Lyman 
experienced the unusual sensation of 
shame, and threatened to strike work 
and abscond, if the energetic Barnum 
did not draw it a little milder. How 
the American public could tolerate 
such a piece of impudent imposture is 
to us incomprehensible. 

The mermaid, however, could not be 
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reckoned on as a lasting attraction, 
and Barnum was on the look-out for 
novelties. At Bridgeport he heard 
of a remarkably small child, whose 
age was, in reality, five years. Bar- 
num hired him from his parents, had 
him brought to New York, and an- 
nounced him for exhibition in his 
Museum bills, “as General Tom 
THumB, a dwarf of eleven years of 
age, just arrived from England !” 

The infant was sharp, and, under 
the unscrupulous training of Barnum, 
rapidly became an adept in the art of 
deception. We need not chronicle 
the success of this speculation, both 
in the United States, and in England, 
whither Barnum brought his dwarf. 
By dint of persevering impudence he 
made his way. Tom Thumb was ex- 
hibited at Buckingham Palace, and, 
in consequence, every one flocked to 
see him. The profits of a successful 
show are enormous; and Barnum real- 
ised a competency before he returned 
to America. 

Many will remember that passage, 
which poor Haydon, in the hour of 
his bitter agony, entered in his journal 
but a few days before his deplorable 
end—contrasting the reception of this 
diminutive mimic with that which the 
English public accorded to his last 
pictorial efforts. He wrote :— 

“They rush by thousands to see 
Tom Thumb. They push, they fight, 
they scream, they faint, they ery help 
and murder! and oh! and ah! 
They see my bills, my boards, my 
caravans, and don’t read them. Their 
eyes are open, but their sense is shut. 
It is an insanity, a rabies, a madness, 
a furor, a dream. I would not have 
believed it of the English people.” 

Such thoughts must have come 
naturally, and painfully, not to Hay- 
don alone, but to many neglected men 
of genius, who, in the midst of their 
poverty, misery, and despair, saw an 
adventurer reaping a fortune by the 
exhibition of a freak of nature. But 
the reflection is hardly just. The 
public has an undoubted right to select 
its own amusements; and if people 
choose to pay their shillings or half- 
crowns to see the absurd mummeries of 
a dwarf, rather than for recreation of 
a higher intellectual order, we have 
no right to blame them. ‘Tastes vary. 
Queen Elizabeth, though she had no 
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objection to the representation of the 
plays of Shakespeare, was more partial 
to the spectacle of a bear-baiting; 
and there are practical philosophers 

who would rather enjoy a pipe and a 
pot of porter, than regale their minds 
and fatigue their limbs by a visit to 

the glories of the Crystal Palace. 
We have already stated our dislize 

and objection to the exhibition of 
dwarfs, or any other monstrosities of 
the human species; but we have no 

wish to dogmatise even upon that 
sentiment. Those who have a hank- 
ering after giants, dwarfs, and albi- 
noes, will of course repair to the cara- 
vans; nor shall we push our censure 

further than an expression of extreme 

dubiety as to the correctness of their 
taste. We do not blame Barnum for 

having exhibited Tom Thumb; but 
we denounce him for his acknowledged 
lies, and for his confessed deceptions. 

Fraud, falsehood, and wilful imposi- 
tion were the principal causes of his 
success in almost every speculation 
which he has set down; and so far 
from being ashamed of his conduct, he 
is positively proud of it. The men- 
dicant who, on the highway, exhibits 
sores on his person produced by the 
application to the skin of a half-penny 
dipped in aquafortis, and solicits 

charity on account of his affliction, 
stands, morally speaking, quite as 
high as Barnum, who, if one-half of 
his narrative be true, has most richly 
deserved the treadmill. Read his 
book, and you will see that most of 
what he calls his “speculations” are 
attempts to obtain money under false 

pretences—an article of dittay well 

known in this country, and constantly 

visited with punishment. If it should 
be said that the public must take the 

consequences of its own credulity ; we 

ask what is the difference between 

the case of Barnum, and that of the 

person who tries to collect alms by 

means of false certificates ? 

We really have no patience to go 
further with this book. It does not 
even amuse us; for the anecdotes 
which are meant to be amusing are so 
disfigured with Yankee slang, and so 
intolerably egotistical, that the gorge 
rises as we read. More merciful to- 
wards Barnum than he has proved to 
himself, we pass over the scandalous 
story of the “ Woolly Horse”—that 
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of the “ Buffalo Hunt,”—and various 
other instances of imposture and de- 
predation. His last and crowning 
successful speculation was the engage- 
ment of Jenny Lind to sing in Ame- 
rica, in consequence of which his 
“gross receipts, after paying Miss 
Lind,” amounted to 535,486 dollars; 
whereas the Swedish vocalist’s net 
avails were only 176,675 dollars. 
Latterly Miss Lind seems to have 
been disgusted with the individual to 
whom she had surrendered her ser- 
vices by contract; and we are not 
surprised at it, for it must have been 
a very humiliating thing to make the 
tour of the United States in company 
with the Barnum family. So she 
threw up her, engagement before its 
close, preferring to pay forfeit rather 
than terminate her professional career 
under auspices to which antecedents 
had given so doubtful a character. 
There is, however, no reason to think 
that Barnum behaved otherwise than 
honourably in his pecuniary transac- 
tions with the Swedish Nightingale. 
He made an ofier which, after due 
consideration, was accepted, and of 
course he was entitled to reap the 
benefit. That he should have used 
every means in his power to excite 
and maintain the public enthusiasm, 
was only natural, however unpalat- 
able to the lady may have been the 
ordeal to which she was subjected. 
In the eyes of her exhibitor she was 
but as Joice Heth, Tom Thumb, or 
the artificial mermaid. Certainly, 
on this occasion, Barnum did put 
on the steam, as may be gathered 
from the fact that a Bostonian, re- 
joicing in the name of “Ossian E. 
Dodge,” purchased a single ticket for 
a concert at auction for 625 dollars. 
We should like, however, to hear 
Ossian E. Dodge cross-examined as 
to the particulars of that transaction. 
Mr. Barnum now resides near New 
York, at his villa of Inanistan, 
built, according to his own directions, 
from the model of the Pavilion erected 
by George IV. at Brighton. He has 
become, like Mr. Mechi, an improver, 
and delivers lectures; and, on a deli- 
berate review of his career, conceives 


that he has “a just and altogether 


reasonable claim” to be regarded as 
“a public benefactor, to an extent 
seldom paralleled in the histories of 
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professed and professional philan- 
thropists!!!’ 

If we could enter, with anything like 
a feeling of zest, into the relations. of 
this excessively shameless book, we 
should be inclined to treat its publica- 
tior as the most daring hoax which the 
autaor has yet perpetrated upon the 
public. But it has inspired us with 
nothing but sensations of disgust for 
the frauds which it narrates, amaze- 
ment at its audacity, loathing for its 
hypocrisy, abhorrence for the moral ob- 
liquity which it betrays, and sincere 
pity for the wretched man who com- 
piled it. He has left nothing for his 
worst enemy to do; for he has fairly 
gibbeted himself. No unclean bird 
of prey, nailed ignominiously to the 
door of a barn, can present a more hv- 
miliating spectacle than Phineas Taylor 
Barnum, as he appears in his Auto- 
biography. 

The book, however, may be useful. 
It discloses much of which the public 
are not generally aware; and is, in 
fact, the profoundest and most pun- 
gent satire ever written upon the 
modern system of newspaper puffery 
and deceit. “Advertise!” says Bar- 
num; and, in the main, he is perfectly 


right. ‘The power of the press is pro- 


digious; but, like all other powers, it 
may be fearfully misapplied. Of course 
so long as advertisements are, in their 
own character, unobjectionable, they 
must be inserted. If a man chooses 
to aver that he vends the best wine, 
meat, bread, tea, sugar, breeches, or 
boots in the community, he is entitled 
to say so, taking the responsibility of 
“making his vaunting good.” These 
things do not derange trade: the seri- 
ous evil commences when journalists 
pledge their reputation for the excel- 
lence of things which they know to be 
truly unworthy, or for the authenticity 
of deceptions. In America it would 
appear, judging from Barnum’s reve- 
lations, that the press is generally 
venal. He takes every opportunity 
to insinuate that he had it at his com- 
mand, and does not attempt to disguise 
that the preliminary Mermaid puffs 
were written by himself. How then 
came they to be inserted? We would 
advise the American editors, if pos- 
sible, “to wash this tilthy witness 
from their hands,” otherwise it will be 
difficult to acquit them of direct com- 
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plicity with Barnum. Such, at least, 
is the deduction which every unpreju- 
diced reader must form from a perusal 
of his book; but, as the man is ob- 
viously not to be relied on, this may 
ora be a slander. In Great 

ritain, the character of the press, 
generally speaking, is high; but it 
might yet be higher. We know thet 
whenever there is a case of palpable 
abuse, a corrective is sure to follow; 
but we wish that there were fewer 
instances of abuse. Above all, we 
would impress most strongly upon our 
journalists, who have a most important 
function to perform, the absolute 
necessity which exists of applying 
themselves vigorously to the detection 
and exposure of the frauds which are 
now constantly attempted to be palm- 
ed upon the public. Let us state 
instances. About two years ago, if so 
much, a couple of wretched little 
dwarfs, called Aztecs, were exhibited 
here by people of the stamp of Barnum. 
They were, unquestionably, greater 
curiosities in conformation than Gene- 
ral Tom Thumb, for they were not 
merely dwarfs, but they seemed hard- 
ly allied to the human family. They 
were, if we recollect aright, stated 
to be children of the Incas—hereditary 
priests of the sun—carried off by the 
survivor of two or three daring ex- 
— who had ventured their lives 
y penetrating into a still-existing city 
of the ancient Peruvians in Central 
America ; and we have a lively recol- 
lection of the woodcuts which pour- 
trayed the escape of the heroic 
Yankee from the town, clasping 
the two sacerdotal pledges with 
oneshand to his bosom, whilst ,the 
other was more formidably occupied 
by the presentation of a Colt’s re- 
volver towards thousands of bereaved 
worshippers. The only mistake which 
the Aztec showmen committed, was 
that they did not lie with suffi- 
cient confidence. They were timid 
in their statements. They merely 
said, that such was the story they 
had received from the individual who 
first brought these interesting little 
objects within the pale and ken 
of civilisation, &c.; and by declin- 
ing to endorse the lie, authorita- 
tively, they gave occasion for suspi- 
cion. It is now understood that the 
poor little things were mere cretins 
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from some Indian community, selected 
because they were so miserably small, 
decrepid, and helpless, and_ then 
hawked about, for enlightened Euro- 
pean exhibition, under cover of a story 
which was really more preposterous 
than any which Barnum has devised, 
or, at all events, chronicled in his con- 
fessions. It was not the fact, but the 
fiction, which, in the case of the Az- 
tees as well as in that of Tom Thumb, 
excited the curiosity of the public. 
The humble showman who attacked 
Barnum at Warwick, hit the nail on 
the head when he exclaimed, “Tom 
Thumb has got the name, and you all 
know the name’s everything. Tom 
Thumb couldn’t never shine, even in 
my van, ‘longside of a dozen dwarfs 
I knows, if this Yankee hadn’t bam- 
boozled our Queen—God bless her— 
by getting him afore her half-a-dozen 
times.” Barnum deliberately falsified 
the age of his dwarf; the exhibitors 
of the Aztecs got up a spurious his- 
tory for theirs—and in both instances 
the success was mainly owing to the 
deception. Nobody would pay six- 
pence for the sight of an ordinary 
monkey without a story or a pedigree ; 
but if any showman possessed inge- 
nuity enough to persuade the public 
that an ape in his possession had been 
the pet Jocko of the Queen of Sheba, 
and had received nuts from the hand 
of Solomon, his caravan would be 
crammed to overflowing. Many of us 
who sneer at the folly of clowns who 
have been victimised by pretended 
fortune-tellers, or at the intense stu- 
pidity of the farmer who has been pil- 
laged by the adepts in thimble-rig, 
have, in our own persons, been quite 
as egregiously gulled. John Bull 
laughs with scorn at the mention of 
Popish relics, and professes himself 
unable to comprehend the imbecility 
of those who make pilgrimages to visit 
them; yet within half an hour after- 
wards, the excellent man takes Mrs. 
Bull and the junior members of his 
family to see the wonderful exhibi- 
tion of two infant priests, brought 
from a mysterious city in Central 
America, as detailed in a newspaper 
account which he read that morning 
with infinite gratification and amaze- 
ment. 

Great, indeed, is the power of hum- 
bug! In the absence of literary no- 
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velties from the pens of living authors, 
we are to be regaled with fiction, in 
the double sense, from the dead. 
Searcely had Mr. Lockhart, Scott’s 
son-in-law and literary executor, been 
laid in the grave, than a gentleman in 
Paris announced that he had in his 
possession a most valuable curiosity, 
in the shape of an unpublished ro- 
mance by the author of Waverley! 
Of course, there is no want of vouch- 
ers; nay, there is a letter said to be 
in Scott’s handwriting, which accom- 
panied the present of the manuscript. 
It is judiciously stated that the work 
itself is not of the highest degree of 
literary merit—not likely, in short, to 
rival Ivanhoe, or Guy Mannering, or 
the Heart of Midlothian in public esti- 
mation; but that it contains unmis- 
takable traces of the hand of its great 
composer. In short, the authenticity 
of Moredun, a romance, is now posi- 
tively asserted. We are asked to be- 
lieve that Scott was in the habit of 
bestowing valuable works of fiction 
upon his acquaintanees, just as the 
Count of Monte Christo is described 
as acknowledging the most petty ser- 
vices with such trifles as diamonds and 
rubies, of which, it appears, he always 
kept a large stock in his waistcoat 
pocket. Moredun is not mentioned in 
Scott’s diary, which affords a most 
accurate record of his literary labours: 
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—but what of that? When the book 
comes out, my masters, you can read 
and judge for yourselves. Surely you 
know the style of the old master too 
well to be misled by a counterfeit ;— 
is it conceivable that any one would 
attempt a hoax which is so easy of de- 
tection? Alas! the good public has, 
times without number, been taken in 
by hoaxes quite as desperate as this. 
There was George Psalmanazar with 
his history and dictionary of Formosa, 
Chatterton with his Rowley poetry, 
and Ireland with his lost tragedy by 
Shakespeare. The adroit urchin in 
the brook always tickles his trout be- 
fore he seizes it. There is no surer 
way to deceive the public than to ap- 
peal boldly to its discrimination—no 
better method of vending spurious 
ware, than an expressed appeal to the 
general verdict. How are men to 
Judge unless they read—how can they 
read unless they buy? 

Ambrose de Lamela! thy lot was 
cast centuries too early. Hadst thou 
lived in these latter days, we might 
have seen thee domiciled in a Pavi- 
lion, with any amount of dollars in 
the bank, enlightening and improving 
the world by virtuous precept and ex- 
ample, and claiming to be “a public 
benefactor,.to an extent seldom paral- 
leled in the histories of professed and 
professional philanthropists !” 
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In the commencement of the pre- 
sent century, at his residence in 
Portland Place, London, there was 
living a Major and Sir Thomas Met- 
calfe, a baronet, an East India Di- 
rector, and member of Parliament for 
the borough of Abingdon. His for- 
‘tune and his military rank had been 
obtained in India; his baronetcy had 
been won in Parliament by steady 
voting for the ministry of Pitt. Sir 
Thomas Metcalfe had two sons at 
Eton, Theophilus and Charles. The 

ounger of these, having survived his 
brother, succeeded to the baronetey, 
and was afterwards elevated to the 
peerage under the title of Lord Met- 
calfe. Leaving England at a very 
early age, as “writer” to the East 
India Company, he rose to be Gov- 
ernor-general of India; he after- 
wards served his country, at a very 
critical period, as governor of Ja- 
maica; and finally, under circum- 
stances still more difficult and dis- 
couraging, accepted and filled most 
creditably the office of Governor- 
general of Canada. There are few 
civilians who have rendered more 
substantial, laborious, unostentatious 
service to the State; there are few 
men whose lives, public and private, 
better deserve a record. More bril- 
liant reputations may easily be found, 
but it would be difficult to select a 
safer example by which to stimulate 
our youth to honourable ambition. 
Lord Metcalfe rose by toil to the 
highest posts, and attained the prize 
without a speck upon his character. 
Amidst unremitting and often very 
anxious labour, he retained unim- 
paired a kind and amiable disposition. 
A firmness and determination, which 
might have become a military hero, 
were in him based entirely on sense 
of duty, not on the sentiment of per- 
sonal pride, and were, therefore, com- 
patible in him with a simplicity and 
gentleness of temper which might 
have become a woman. Nowhere 
surely shall we find, in more complete 
unison, an affectionate nature and 


the spirit and talents which -constitute 
the able governor. 

Mr. Kaye in these memoirs has 
done justice to his subject. The only 
objection to which his work appears 
to us to lie exposed is, that it is some- 
what more bulky than was necessary. 
This is owing to the number of letters 
and other documents introduced; but 
his own narrative would be also im- 
proved, if it proceeded with rather 
more rapidity and precision. We 
forget who it was that, at the end of 
a long epistle to his friend, apologised 
for its length on the ground that 
“he had not time to write a shorter.” 
Mr. Kaye would probably make the 
same apology. He is lengthy out of 
haste. With a little more time, or a 
little more care, he would have pro- 
duced a shorter ‘book, and without 
the sacrifice of a single fact or a single 
thought. There are too many ex- 
tracts. Some of these are furnished 
by a journal or commonplace-book 
kept by Metcalfe when very young. 
Now, nothing is more interesting than 
the narrative of the early days of 
men who have distinguished them- 
selves, but nothing can be less enter- 
taining or less instructive than the 
early efforts of composition which the 
clever lad makes, whether under the 
head of essay, or theme, or moral 
reflection. You might as well pre- 
sent us with the child’s copybook, and 
show us how he made his pothooks. 
They can, at best, be characteristic 
only of the sort of tuition he is then 
and there growing under, Some 
long letters, addresses, and other 
state papers, might have been omitted 
with advantage. Though it is the 
habit or necessity of Indian states- 
men to write much, it is not the habit 
of English readers to plod diligently 
through official correspondence. Mr. 
Kaye seems aware that he has made 
some mistake of this description; 
but as the book was written, he con- 
tents himself with answering some 
imaginary objections in the preface. 

These objections—which are not 
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precisely the same as his reader will be 
disposed to make—are answered in a 
manner so easy and ingenious, and 
which admits of so ready an application 
to every possible dilemma in which an 
author can find himself, that it would 
be injustice to pass it unnoticed. Mr. 
Kaye says in his preface—‘ The re- 
cords of Metealfe’s early life, some 
may think, have, in these pages, been 
unduly amplified. But, rightly or 
wrongly, what I have done I have done 
advisedly, systematically.” And further 
on, when he presumes his reader 
may object to his fulness of historical 
detail, he says, “Such a_ stricture 
would not be without justice—so far, 
at least, as regards the fact. But 
here again, if I have erred, I have 
erred designedly, and after mature 
consideration.” Whether the reader 
will derive any comfort or satisfaction 
from being told that the weariness 
which oecasionally oppresses him was 
inflicted systematically, designedly, 
and “after mature consideration,” 
may perhaps be doubtful. Some- 
thing, indeed, seems to be added about 
the system which is accompanied 
with this inconvenient result; but the 
whole ends in this, that whatever Mr. 
Kaye does, he does with his eyes per- 
fectly wide open—a fact which we 
have not the least disposition to dis- 
pute, and which, it seems, ought to 
silence any further opposition. 

The defence, however, is as grave 
probably as the nature of the fault 
required. Some share of tediousness, 
more or less, seems inevitable in the 
biography of a civilian and a states- 
man. Besides, what could Mr. Kaye 
do? The friends or the trustee of 
’ the deceased commit to his discretion 
whole boxes of letters, memoranda, 
diaries, addresses, one knows. not 
what. Not to select a considerable 
handful from all these boxes would 
seem to cast a slight upon their con- 
tents. And after all, the reader has 
his remedy in his Own hands—at his 
fingers’ ends; and we can conscien- 
tiously say, that, with the aid occa- 
sionally of a rapid manipulation of 
the es, these memoirs of 
Metcalfe will be found both an enter- 
taining and instructive work. For 
our part, we shall endeavour to put 
together, in a brief compass, some 
portion of its most interesting matter. 
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If Mr. Kaye objects to this usage of 
his book, as being somewhat of a 
piratical character, we shall content 
ourselves with replying that, “ Rightly 
or wrongly, we do it systematically 
—advisedly.” 

It does not appear to us that Mr. 
Kaye is open to the charge of writing 
in that spirit of adulation so often 
displayed by the friendly biographer ; 
and we are therefore a little surprised 
that he should deal so liberally, espe- 
cially at the outset, in an epithet 
which the world in general confines 
to a chosen few. “When Metcalfe 
became great,” “before his great- 
ness,” are expressions which startled 
us a little. Receiving our impression 
entirely from the memoirs before us, 
we yet should not speak of Mr. Met- 
calfe as a great man. He was an 
excellent man, and amongst the 
highest order of public servants, and 
a better man than many whom we 
eall great; but he does not stand out 
so completely from the throng of men 
as to justify this epithet. We really 
think that Mr. Kaye was led into the 
use of it by an unconscious imitation 
of that youthful diary from which he 
has been extracting, and where it is a 
very favourite word. What we find 
in the character and career of Met- 
calfe, is a noble specimen of the men 
whom England breeds in her publie 
schools and public life: a man‘ of 
practical sagacity, of steadfast deter- 
mination, of unimpeachable integrity ; 
generous and affectionate in his private 
life, and animated by a due admixture 
of personal ambition and sense of 
duty in his public career. We say a 
due admixture of these, because a 
man will do very little in the world at 
all, unless he feels the promptings of 
ambition ;-and certainly very little 
good in it, unless he is directed by a 
strong sense of duty. 

One trait in his intellectual charae- 
ter presents itself at the outset, and 
it is distinctive not only of himself, but 
of the majority of educated English- 
men. The sagacity requisite for the 
hour is combined with decision, and 


rd steadfastness of purpose; you have 


the man of action, of administrative 
ability, completely before you; but 
there is the utter absence of all spe- 
culative thought. Beyond the emer- 
gency of the present times, or the 
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plain duties for the next generation,— 
whether these concern government, or 
laws, or religion—he neither sees, nor 
makes effort to see, Neither in the 
youth fresh from Eton, nor in the ruler 
of Brahminical India, do we trace the 
least tendency to speculative thinking. 
There is no admixture of the philoso- 
phie element. Perhaps it could only 
have been purchased by the sacrifice 
of some portion of the courage, deci- 
sion, and activity of the man. We 
are compelled reluctantly to confess 
that this is the penalty generally paid 
down for a participation in the medita- 
tive spirit. A Sir James Mackintosh 
and a Sir Charles Metcalfe could 
hardly have been united in the same 
person. If the laws of mental chemis- 
try do not absolutely forbid such a 
combination, it is so rare that we have 
no right to feel disappointment at not 
meeting with it. We mention the 
fact as characteristic of his class. The 
young Etonian (and if it had been the 
young Oxonian, the case would not 
have been different) was not likely to 
quit the shores of England with any 
speculative tastes. In the classical edu- 
cation of England there is little room 
for philosophy. The camp, the court, 
the republican city—war and peace— 
Homer and Horace—something the 
oung spirit learns of these. A long 
ine of Pagan deities is seen retreat- 
ing through some Gothic vista. But, 
for the rest, if anything divides the 
allegiance he pays to his own spiritual 
hierarchy, it is Zeus and Pallas, Apollo 
and the Nine—not any abstraction 
of philosophy. He may have almost 
made room in his imagination for 
more Gods than his Church is cogni- 
rant of, but it is not the clouds which 
metaphysicians, those untamable Ti- 
tans, raise up against all spiritual 


thrones, which have bewildered him.~- 


“Metaphysics, I abhor you!” cries 
young Metcalfe, then between the ages 
of eighteen and nineteen. One glance 
he must have thrown in that direction 
even to have abhorred; but every 
thing assures that it was a very hasty 
Gane? Judging from the materials his 
iographer has given us, he was never 
tempted into a nearer acquaintance 
with this detested shadow. Here is a 
quotation from the Commonplace Book. 
“ [_ditat. 18-19.] 
Min 


“Human Mino,—_M—— is a strong in- 
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stance of the weakness of the human 
mind. He has. entered on a discussion of 
too great. magnitude for his understand- 
ing. He has adopted the modern notion 
that Reason—Blessed Reason—ought to 
be our guide in matters of religion and 
government, and that we are authorised 
by all the rights of man to oppose what- 
ever is opposite to our reason. It is this 
fallacious, detestable principle which 
has loaded the world for the last twenty 
years with crime and misery. Itis the 
doctrine of Paine, Godwin, and the Devil 
—the root of all vice and the bane of 
every virtue. O Lord, I humbly call 
upon you to release me from this abom- 
inable spirit, and to keep me steadfast 
in the right way !” 

The piety of this prayer who can 
doubt? But one cannot help remark- 
ing that a Scotch youth of the same 
age might be equally pious, equally 
steadfast in his faith, and perhaps 
more conversant with the several 
articles of his creed, but he never 
would have expressed the tenacity of 
his convictions in this manner,—never 
would have spoken of “ blessed rea- 
son” ironically. He never for a mo- 
ment could have put his Faith in 
antagonism to Reason, however he 
might have thought this latter word 
abused by the Paines and Godwins of 
the day. His first and last boast 
would have been that his faith was 
the perfection of reason. A Scotch 
lad who had only breathed the air of 
Glasgow, or of Edinburgh, would 
have never shrunk from intellectual 
contest, or professed that the creed 
he held and cherished was not in per- 
fect harmony with the truly blessed 
reason. He would as soon have 
thought of proclaiming himself a lu- 
natic in the public streets, and avow- 
ing a preference for a slight shade of 
insanity. Such distinction we cannot 
help noticing between the systems of 
education in England and Scotland, 
but we have no intention of pursuing 
the subject, or drawing any Jaboured 
comparison between their respective 
merits. . 

Still less do we by this observation 
intend to throw disparagement on the 
subject of these memoirs. Academical 
education of any kind was dealt in 
very scanty measure; and if he does 
not rise into higher regions of thought 
than his own duties require, he is 
always seen equal to those duties. 
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If. we.do not trace in him the least 
scintilla of a Sir. William Jones or a 
Colebrooke—if he lives in India, care- 
less of what profound philosophy or 
mystical thinking may lie half hidden 
in that Brahminical religion which 
has retained possession of the country 
some thousands of years, and still 
continues to exercise a subtle and 
potent influence over the character of 
the people—he is nevertheless pre- 
cisely the man to point. out and mark 
down the line of conduct to be at this 
moment pursued towards that reli- 
gion. He it is who sees with singu- 
lar clearness what is due to the reli- 
gious conviction of the populace, and 
what to.the common claims of human- 
ity. He would respect a temple—he 
would abolish the suttee; and if, in 
arguing on abstraet questions or 
general principles of government, he 
may sometimes, be caught tripping, 
sometimes convicted of inconsisten- 
cies, it may, be said with perfect 
safety of him that he has displayed in 
his career more of practical and efli- 
cient statesmanship than a whole 
batch of orators—a whole corps of 
popular members of the House of 
Commons, 

Though reared in England, Charles 
Metcalfe was born in India, at Cal- 
cutta, in the year 1785; but he was 
still very young when his parents quit- 
ted that country. We hear of him be- 
ing “ boarded and birched,” as our bio- 
grapher has it, at some juvenile semin- 
ary, kept by a Mr. Tait. At the age 
of eleven he was forwarded to Eton. 
Here he was very studious. He left 
before he was sixteen; yet in these 
few. years he appears, in addition to 
-the prescribed studies of the schools, 
to have read very sedulously in the 
literature of England. Nor had he 
neglected the languages of France and 
Italy. He was a quiet, retiring boy; 
his. play-hours were spent amongst 
his. favourite books. Neither the 
“flying ball,’ nor. the boat race, 
nor any athletic games, had attrac- 
tion for him, nor had he any apti- 
tude for them. It is said that he 
could never, at any period of his life, 
learn to ride. Books and_ tranquil 
friendships were his delight; but, as 
is so often the case with these retir- 
ing tempers, he nursed nevertheless a 
persisting unobtrusive ambition. He 
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dreamt early of becoming “great ;” 
and his dreams of greatness took the 
form of high official appointments. 
He. will be a statesman; he will one 
day lay his. hand, on the reins of 
government—will dictate treaties— 
will harangue in senates—will sit,in 
councils. 

, An indisposition to athletic . exer- 
cises was in him indicative of no 
effeminacy of character. On the.con- 
trary, he had great firmness of pur- 
pose; and throughout his career an 
open manly spirit pervades all his 
conduct. In boyhood, whilst he re- 
treats from the play-ground to write 
moral reflections in his journal, one 
favourite subject for his pen is the 
superiority of a publie school, with all 
its trials, temptations, and petty 
oppression, over:-the more timid sys- 
tem of private education. In more 
advanced youth we find him at some 
siege in India, deserting the safe 
position which his diplomatic -mis- 
sion assigned him, to enter, sword 
in hand, into the deadly breach. 
His frame, whieh was short and 
thick-set, was not probably adapted 
for success in any achievement where 
strength and suppleness of limb were 
necessary ; but he bore a brave: heart 
within: him, and had the true spirit of 
a soldier. He had, too, many of the 
qualities which fit men for command 
in armies—self-reliance, steadfast: reso- 
lution, promptitude of decision. 

The elder brother, Theophilus, was 
in many respects a conirast to 
Charles, being fond of sports and 
most other pleasures except those of a 
sedentary nature. 

“The breaches between them,” says 
our biographer, “ were frequent—as fre- 
quent they will be between boys of dif- 
ferent character, each with pretensions 
of his own, each, after his own fashion, 
egotistical and intolerant (and there is no 
egotism and intolerance equal to that of 
clever boys); but there was a fund of 

ood brotherlylove at the bottomof their 
Reacts even when they were most vehe- 
ment in their denunciations of each other. 
All through the year 1799 this fraternal 
antagonism seems to have been at its 
height. Their good mother declared that 
she quite dreaded the approach of the 
holidays on this account, and strenu- 
ously exhorted them to peace. Her 
exhortations were not at all successful. 


Early, in. November the two brothers 
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fell. to quarrelling over the polities of 
the day. Charles was at that time, like 
his father, a Pittite; whilst Theophilus 
was in opposition. Charles. declared 
that the ministers ‘were the only men 
éapable of governing the country,’ and 
alled his brother a democrat. Upon 
this Theophilus fired up, and, advertin 
to the expedition to Helland, as 
what was to be said of ‘ ministerial libe- 
rality which now accuses the Russians, 
accuses the . Austrians, accuses every- 
thing—but those who would have taken 
all the credit if it had succeeded. So 
much for ministers—for the only men 
that can govern the country!’” 

But these boyish encounters and 
boyish feuds were soon entirely to be 
forgotten, and changed into brotherly 
love by the long separation that was 
destined for them. To be the sons of 
an East, Indian Director, was to 
banished to. wealth and prosperity at 
the.other end of the world. Theophi- 
lus was the first who received sentence 
of exile. . He had no sooner left Eton 
and begun to enjoy his freedom and 
independence, and all the pleasures 
of his age,“ making friends, falling 
in love, acting at masquerades, and 
drinking his wine like a man,” than 
he heard that he was to be despatched 
to China. He was to grow rich at 
the Company’s Factory at Canton— 
very rich ; probably very pen also ; 
at all events, he was to be saturated 
with gold in the golden land of 
Cathay. 

The intelligence was dismal in the 
extreme. One chance of escape oc- 
curred to him, Would nothis brother 
Charles like to go and gather gold in 
‘China, and leave him to present en- 
joyment in England? He makes the 
disinterested proposal. 

* When I consider,” he writes to his 
brother, “ of the difference between you 
and me, I am astonished. You a studious 
grave fellow, studying five hours a-day ; 
me a wild idle dog, who does not look 
into a book trom the rising to the setting 
of the sun. You who would like to go to 
China and make a largefortune ; me, who 
would like to stay in England and spend 
what I have. ould, Charles, that you 
were to bend 
stead! And I 


a way to China ‘in my 
ow not why I should be 
refused remaining in England, when I 
seem so anxiously to wishit. What, be- 
cause the world styles it good,is.‘a young 
man to be sent to a place which least of 
all suits his disposition, to be shut up 


rr. 


for ten or twelve years from all friends 
and relations t” 2 ott 

But Charles had ‘as little “disposi- 
tion to quit England ‘as ‘Theophilus. 
He replied to this, and other letters 
on the subject, that he os ga his 
brother would not be offended; but if 
the decision were left to him, “he 
would have nothing to do with thé 
China factory.” Charles, however, 
was never called upon to refuse the 
expedition totChina, for he himself 
was destined to Bengal. 

“While these young gentlemen were 
arranging for themselves the business of 
their future disposal, the elder Metcalfes 
were settling everything for them, and 
leaving little choice te the boys. . Bothi, 
after a few years, acknowledged that 
their parents were right.* But when it 


be Was finally decided—and all escape from 


the decision was impossible—that Theo- 
philus should be dispatched to China, 
and that Charles should go as a writer 
to Bengal, the two boys were ready to 
die with vexation. Charles was ver 

sorry to leave Eton. He loved the 
school; he loved his tutor; he loved 
many of his schoolfellows; and ‘he loved 
his books. He was sorry to think of 
leaving England, for he loved his pa- 
rents, and he loved his sisters. Mrs. 
Metcalfe, though Theophilus was her 


_favourite, sometimes acknowledged that 


Charles was the more dutiful and atten- 
tive of the two. By his sisters, into 
whose school-room he would make fre- 
quent disturbing incursions, he ws held 
in the fondest affection. He was 'very 
loving and very lovable. He was not 
one who could be banished to a distant 
country without grievous laceration of 
the heart.” 

In addition to all these loves, here 
enumerated so energetically, was one 
of a still more tender description. Tio 
add to his affliction at departure, poor 
Charles must meet at a balla certain 
fascinating Miss D——-, whose graces, 
both of mind and person, made a deep 
impression on him. He had to leave 
England with this arrow in his bosom. 
It is remarkable that this is the only 
attachment of the kind we read of in 
his whole life. Though, at a subse- 
quent period, his gentle manner, his 
courtesy, his hospitality, made him 
the favourite of all the fair sex in 
Calcutta, not one of them seems to 
my? touched his a ng om 

appears, he passed throu, () 
a wt and determined bachelor. 
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«> With ail. these. griefs: in -his heart, 
he sets sail for India, carrying... with 
him. the good -wishes and sanguine 
hopes. of many friends. Amongst 
these, we. find particularised a certain 
Aunt Winch, who, on his farewell 
wisit, “gives him two pounds, encum- 
bered with the Jaudable isjunction to 
purchase therewith the Whole Duty of 
Aan,” 

-iHe Janded in Caleutta under the 
wery, best, auspices. Son of an East 
India director, and.of one whose name 
was, still remembered and respected 
at Calcutta, he had a ready passport 
to. society. For a time nothing is 
entered in the Diary. but the visits 
that he pays, the balls and dinners he 
attends. It. is the cool season, too, 
when he arrives. But. when the 
novelty of the scene had worn. off, and 
the heat of the weather increased, the 
banished youth sank for a time quite 
dispirited. 

vo The exhausting climate of Calcutta 
dad now for some months been doing its 
sure work upen the young stranger ; and 
‘he felt, as hundreds before and after him 


vhave felt, worn, weary, and dispirited; , 


needing some great exertion to shake off 
the depressing influences which were 
surrounding him, and yet utterly incapa- 
*ble of making it, Ie had been applying 
himself somewhat too closely to. his 
studies, the mind had been on thestretch, 
and. the body had been inactive. He had 
neglected to take that regular exercise 
which, in moderation, contributes so 
much to the health of the resident in hot 
«limates. He was not addicted to field 
sports; he did not excel in athletic exer- 
cises of any kind. He said that he was 
‘out of his element’ amidst such scenes. 
_ Foul vapours gathered about him, and 
“there was nothing to disperse them. Tn 
‘these fiery months there is a general 
stagnation of the social atmosphere. A 
few languid dinner-parties feebly indi- 
eate'that the spirit of hospitality is not 
Aead; but sleepeth. Even the natives of 
the country shrink from the fierce glare, 
the. scorching winds, and the intolerable 
dust of the summer solstice, How, then, 
when}the sun is up, can English gentle- 
men pass.about from house to house to 
visit. one another, or indulge freely in 
mjd-day intercourse? The hot weather 
48 genera]ly a period of dreary'isolation.” 

,. What wonder that Charles Metcalfe 
should ,have written home to his 
parents to entreat them to remoye 
im—to obtain for him some position 
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in Eagland—a seat in Lord Grenville’s 
office? He was home-sick. He saw 
at present no road open to distinction. 
He seemed to have left behind him in 
England the arena of ambition as well 
as the scene of his affections. Alone, 
im ill health, with no more enlivening 
pursuits than the study of the native 
lanreuage, his heart full of home-affec- 
tiors, and ‘troubled too by one still 
more tender’ sentiment, it was in- 
evitable that he should write to his 
parents begging to be recalled: “I 
cannot exist,” he says, “in the absence 
of my family.” His parents, how- 
ever, who probably foresaw that 
Charles would have to pass through 
some probation of this kind, and that 
his “trial-year” would be a severe 
one, answered with grave admonitions 
—a little sympathy, and much good 
advice. His mother, who is described 
as “a woman of strong sense and of 
plain discourse,” deals less in sym- 
pathy than the father, and rates ‘her 
son for his weakness and instability of 
purpose. 


“Your letters,” she writes,“ have given 


us little satisfaction. Instead of your 
parents being the objects of your wish to 
relinquish so important a situation,if you 
examine your heart, you will find it is 
Miss D Your father has not the 
means or interest to get even the paltry 
appointment of a clerk in Lord Gren- 
‘wille’s office; and if he had, there you 
might stay whatever were your abilities. . 
If you have a grain of ambition, you are 
in the field for it, and the ball is at your 
foot. What is it you want? With friends, 
money, attention, credit, good sense, 
abilities,and a prospect before you which 
hundreds, I niay say thousands, in this 
country have not—you want, I fear, my 
dear Charles, a contented mind.” 


But in a short time, and before even 
these letters could reach him, his 
melancholy humours were dispersing 
before a more active and hopeful 
eareer, He was appointed assistant 
in the office of the Governor-general, 
and the young “writer” had become 
attached, once for all, to the political 
department of the East India Com- 


pany’s service. - Lord Wellesley, the 


then Governor-general, reeognised his 
ability, and the sterling merits of his 
‘character, We must find room: for 


JMr.. Kaye’s vivid description of the 


Gévernor-general, and the new office 
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in Government House which he had 
lately established :— 
_. “Lord Wellesley had some time before 
conceived the idea of planting inGovern- 
ment House an office under his own 
immediate superintendence. In prosecu- 
tion of this design, it was his wont to 
select from amongst the young civilians 
at the Presidency those who had given 
the fairest promise of intelligence and 
zeal,'and to make them his confidential 
assistants. And it is an eminent proof of 
the sagacity of this great statesman that 
he seldom made a selection that was not 
more than justified by the after career of 
the man on whom he had fixed his re- 
rds. Nor was it the least pleasing of 
is retrospects, forty years afterwards, to 
recall the persons of the young men 
whom, he, during the first year of the 
century, had assembled in Government 
House—the persons of John Adam, of 
Bayley, of Jenkins, and of Metcalfe, and 
to think of the distinction that in the 
interval had been attained by his pupils. 
“Of all men living, perhaps Lord 
Wellesley was the one around whose 
character and conduct the largest amount 
of youthful admiration was likely to 
gather. There was a vastness in all his 
conceptions which irresistibly appealed 
to the imaginations of his disciples. 
Their faith in him was unbounded. The 
promptitude and decision with which he 
acted dispelled all doubt and disarmed 
all scepticism. Embodied in the person 
of Lord Wellesley, statesmanship was in 
the eyes of his pupils a splendid reality ; 
they saw in him a great man with great 
things to accomplish. As he walked up 
and down the spacious central hall of 
the newly-erected Government House, 
now dictating the terms ofa letter to be 
despatched to one political functionary, 
now to anothcr—keeping many pens 
employed at once, but never confusing 
the argument or language proper to each 
—there was a moral grandeur about him, 
seen through which, the scant propor- 
tions of the little Viceroy grew into 
something almost sublime. There could 
not be a finer forcing-house for young 
ambition. Charles Metcalfe grew apace 
in it. ie SME es babi ge tte 
“From this timeCharles Metcalfe looked 
steadily forward. There were no more 
vain retrospects—no more idle regrets. 
The vestigia retrorsum were not to be 
taken. He had formed the resolution of 
not leaving the country until the Govern- 
or-generalship of India wasin his hands ! 
And that such would be the end of ‘his 
career Was not a mere passing thought 
—an impulsive hope—but an abiding 
and sustaining conviction.” 


From Lord Wellesfey’s offiee Charles 
Metcalfe went for'a short time as as- 
sistant to the resident of Dethi. He 
was next appointed to a mission‘ to 
Lahore, of no little delicacy. Tt ‘had 
for its object to form a treaty with 
Runjeet Singh. Here the young di- 
plomatist was thrown upon his own 
resources : he had no one to share the 
difficulties or responsibilities of his 
mission. As Mr. Kaye very justly 
adds, “there was nothing like this‘in 
Lord Grenville’s office.” 

No; the young statesman would 
have found no school in England like 
that which he entered at the- Govern- 
ment House in India. Even if that 
higher object of his ambition—a seat 
in Parliament—had been obtained, 
his political education, in any high 
sense of the term, would not have 
been much advanced. What a man 
may grow to, under any circumstances, 
there is no saying; but if we have 
statesmen in England, it is in spite of, 
and not owing to, the special training 
that publie life accords. A Parlia- 
mentary orator, and skilful tactician: in 
party warfare, rises to the post-of 
statesman; and when there, he dis- 
plays—what? Parliamentary oratory 
of a still higher character, and party 
tactics still more skilful. It was .in 
the natural order of things that it 
should be so. Our public men talk 
well—they do nothing, or do nothing 
well. The discrepancy is lamentable 
between the speech and the measure. 
The principles on which we ought 
to act. are so amply discussed, and 
then comes forth the action itself in 
the shape of some dim, disfigured 
measure, or some staggering, bewil- 
dered course of daily expedients. 
Any boat will do, so it will live in the 
Parliamentary vortex. It is not at 
all consolatory to be told that the 
evil is irremediable ; that the House 
of Commons, with its shifting majori- 
ties, must not only shape the bill, but 
shape the man a frames the bill. 
We must, adopting the old reply, .la- 
ment the evil, and lament also that 
it is irremediable.. In reading these 
memoirs, and other, works which .de- 
tail our Indian history, we have been 
forced to: confess that there is more 
practical statesmanship displayed by 
the servants of the Company than by 
our Ministerial orators. In India, the 
grave question of war or peace is evi- 
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dently deliberated upon; in England 
a few traditional maxims, the current 
of diplomacy, and the temper of the 
House, decide all, .'The minister de- 
liberates only, on his Parliamentary 
statement. 

But we must -return to Charles 
Metcalfe and his embassy to Runjeet 
Singh. At that time, as now, we 
were alarmed for the security of our 
Indian possessions, but France was 
the grasa power whose incursions 
were then dreaded. 


“ Already,” writes Mr. Kaye, “was 
French intrigue making its way at the 
Persian court. That was the sure com- 
meneement of the great game that was 
about to be played. It was a great thing, 
therefore, to re-establish our aseendan- 
cy at Teheran—and a great thing to 
achieye the diplomatic occupation of 
the countries between Persia and India 
before our enemies could appear upon 
the scene. To accomplish the former ob- 
ject, John Malcolm was despatched to 
the Court of the Shah-i-shah; and to 
secure the latter, Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone and Charles Metcalfe were order- 
ed to proceed, the former to Cabul, and 
the latter to Lahore.” 


It is a very spirited and entertain- 
ing account which Mr. Kaye gives us 
here of the first embassy of the young 
statesman; and we wish our space 
would allow us to extract it. Met- 
ealfe’s object was to frame a defensive 
alliance with Runjeet Singh against 
the French; Runjeet, full of his own 
ambitious schemes, sought only from 
the Company liberty to extend his 
conquests as he pleased or could, and 
that over tribes who had put them- 
selves under English protection. “ If 
the French invade your territory,” 
said our young ambassador, “ you 
will profit greatly by our alliance. If 
they do not, you will not suffer by it.” 
To which plain reasoning the crafty 
Indian replied, “If you want my al- 
liance, you must have some object to 
gain; you must therefore give me 
something for my alliance—give me 
permission to extend my territories 
undisturbed on the southern side. of 
the Sutlej.” This was the last thing 
in the intention of England; so that 
our ambassador had to threaten war 
at one moment,.and the next, to pro- 
pose his new friendly and defensive 
alliance. The alliance was framed ; 
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but the whole business ended practi- 
eally in a coercion exercised _ over 
Runjeet Singh. Great was the skill, 
tact, patience, and determination 
which young Metcalfe displayed as he 
followed the Indian warrior from one 
encampment to another, or was com- 
pelled to wait in idleness while the 
versatile and inconstant chief gave 
himself up to pleasure, and would 
hear nothing of war or of politics. At 
one time he writes to Metcalfe propos- 
ing a meeting on the Sutlej. But he 
is tired of business—is eager agair to 
enjoy ‘the delights of the wine-cup 
and the zenana. “ Before the British 
envoy had reached the banks of the 
river, Runjeet had again changed his 
mind, and was running in hot haste on 
the wings of love to Umritzur.” Met- 
calfe had to follow him to the “holy 
city.” 

In this holy city of Umritzur the 
zeal of the Hindoos must run very 
high. An anecdote ishere related, 
which shows that a “conversion ” in 
those parts may even work more tre- 
mendous mischief than it does with us. 


“ Runjeet had hoped for a little while, 
in the arms of his favourite mistress, to 
forget all of royalty except its sensual 
delights. But that which was to have 
been to him only a source of refreshment 
and repose, became the existing cause of 
unexpected trouble and alarm. His 
favourite was a Mussulmanee dancing- 
girl. It may have been in the pleni- 
tude of her Mahommedan zeal—or it 
may have been in the mere wantonness 
of power-—that either by force, or 
persuasion she had recently converted a 
Hindoo to the faith of Islam—or at least 
subjected him to its external ritualities, 
The act, from whatever feeling it may 
have resulted, threw Umritzur into a 
ferment of excitement. The shops of 
the holy city wereclosed. The priests 
of the great temple issued their manifes- 
toes, and forbade the people, under a 
ban of excommunication, to open them 
and return to their wonted business; 
and the houses of Mussulmanee dancing- 
girls, in expiation of the offence of one 


.of their tribe, were plundered by the 


outraged Hindoos.” 


It may be some consolation to find 
that there are people, and a priesthood, 
a shade worse than any that exist 
amongst ourselves, and that a con- 
version in the city of Umritzur may 
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work more terrible. consequences than 
it does at home. To be sure we 
have found it necessary to ticket the 
wounded as they are carried into the 
hospital of Balaklava or Scutari, lest 
Protestant or Catholic should be 
assailed in this prostrate condition, 
and earried off as convertites by 
chainpions of an opposite creed, by 
some priest full of immitigable zeal, 
or some Bible-reader from the neigh- 
bourhood of Tottenham Court Chapel, 
as pious and as implacable. But even 
in the neighbourhood of Tottenham 
Court Chapel we have not heard of 
the.shops being closed, or all com- 
merce forbidden, on the occasion of 
the most portentous conversion. It is, 
we repeat, some consolation to think 
that there are men madder than our- 
selves in the holy city of Umritzur. 
We cannot enumerate the several 
steps of promotion to which the 
admirable temper and ability dis- 
played in dhis mission to Lahore 
conducted the young diplomatist. 
We must pass on rapidly. At the 
age of twenty-six we find him ap- 
pointed Resident at Delhi; an ap- 
pointment, we are told, coveted by 
the. oldest officers of both services, 
eivil and military, and inferior only, 
in the distinction it conferred, to a 
seat at the council-board of govern- 
ment. Delhi is, or was, the imperial 
city of the Great Mogul. The em- 
peror Shah Allum, old, blind, and 
infirm, still held there the mockery of 
acourt. Charles Metcalfe was Mayor 
of the Palace. It was the duty of the 
Resident to superintend the affairs of 
this Great Mogul, now the pensivner 
.of the commercial company of Leaden- 
hall Street. He had, in fact, to pre- 
/ side oyer the whole government of 
the Delhi territory, the collection of 
its revenue, and the administration of 
justice.. The Resident “ was a great 
man—hbe had a court of his own, and 
a large, monthly allowance from go- 
vernment to support it in a state of 
becoming splendour. He kept open 
house. He had what was called a 
‘Family ’—all the officers attached to 
the Resideney, with their wives and 
children, were members of it.” The 
boy who, a little more than ten years 
ago, was on the play-ground at Kton, 
is now a veritable prince in India. 
The young prince, Mr. Kaye thinks, 





was not quite so happy as he seemed 
to be. Naturally of a cheerful temper, 
and with plenty of work to do, his 
condition could not have been other- 
wise than very endurable. “ Bat 
there were times when he thought 
that for even: his brilliant position he 
had paid somewhat too dearly; and 
when he took up his pen to discourse 
with some members of his distant 
family, the old clouds which had 
gathered over him during the first 
years of his Indian residence began 
to overshadow him again, and he 
spoke doubtingly of the apparent ad- 
vantages of his present and the pro- 
mises of his future life.” He still felt 
that he was an exile. Prosperity 
itself loses half its charms when we 
have not our old friends about us, and 
cannot receive their eongratulations 
or make them participants in out 
good fortune. It is in the family 
circle that the public honour is really 
enjoyed. Charles Metcalfe had Ja- 
boured on alone, had received his 
reward alone. He began to look 
forward, when he returned to Eng- 
land, to a solitary life; he should 
have no friends there, no connections. 
Worse than all, one sees that the 
Resident at Delhi had allowed his 
ambition to step in between him and 
the prespect of a domestic hearth of 
his own. Marriage no longer wore 
the same aspect that it probably did 
when he was suffering from the 
memory of Miss D. It was now 
a treaty of alliance to be entered into 
only with one of the noble, or the 
more elevated class of society. With 
these views of a matrimonial alliance, 
he calculates that he shall never be 
rich enough to marry. Writing'to his 
aunt, he says, “I hope to lay by at 
the rate of £3000 per annum, which, 
in twelve or fifteen years, ought to be 
enough to enabie me to live at home, 
in the plain manner in which I mean 
to live as an old bachelor; for you 
must know that. I have no thought of 
ever marrying, as I shal] never have 
money enough for it, ualess I.consent, 
which I will net do, to spend, the 
whole of it on what is termed diring.” 
Metcalfe thought that money had 
better uses than to be spent on 
houses and furniture, dinners, éoaches, 
and servants. He was right; but 
could he have found no woman to 
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think,,as. wisely, as himself in» this 


respect? If marriage itself had not 
become an object of ambition, would 
he ,have done. this injustice to the 
whole female sex, of supposing that 
no, wife was to be had who would 
agree with him in preferring an un- 
ostentatious mode of living, with a 
fund in hand for purposes of charity 
and generosity ?* 

Very liberal and very generous was 
the Resident. at Delhi, both now and 
throughout his career. In this respect 
he had a prineely heart. His dona- 
tions. were often munificent, and his 
habitual hospitality had no other. limit 
than that which a manifest prudence 
imposed upon it. 

It was not directly from the Resi- 
dency at Delhi that the subject. of our 
biography was appointed to be a mem- 
ber.of council ; there were intermediate 
steps too intricate to be here traced 
out; but we must follow him at once 
to this much-coveted position. In the 
year 1827, Sir Charles Metealfe (for 

oth his father and eldest brother are 
now. dead, and he has. succeeded to 
the ditle of baronet) took his seat in 
the supreme council of India, This 
position, Mr. Kaye tells us, may be a 
most-onerous one, or a most indolent, 
as the. holder, of it is disposed. He 
may.enjoy his privilege of a seat at the 
same board with the Governor-general 
—write a few. minutes—draw a salary 
of £10,000 a-year—be addressed as an 
“honourable”’—and subside into a non- 
entity. Or he may enter zealously 
and indefatigably into the administra- 
tion and measures of the Government, 
and, in innumerable and immeasure- 
able dcecuments, combat incessantly 
the opinions of others and enforce his 
own; in fact, he may be overwhelmed 
in wark, 


* Attended by his secretaries, the Go- 
vernor-general meets the members of 
council on certain given days—say twice 
—in every week. All the multiform con- 
cerns of government requiring adjust- 
ment in ‘the different departments of 
state—in the political, the military, the 
finaneial, the judicial, &¢.—are then cur- 
sorily diseussed and decided; but the 
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real business is done at home on the 
other days of the week, where the gov- 
ernment messengers are continually pré- 
senting themselves at the houses of the 
members of council, bearing certain 
official-looking oblong boxes, containing 
state papers to be examined and minuted 
by the councillors. Rough-hewnby the 
secretaries, important despatches, or mi- 
nutes and memoranda on which de- 
spatches are to be based, are sent round 
for inspection and approval. Then the 
member of council either writes his ini- 
tials on the draft, and passes it on with- 
out further comment, or he seats himself 
down to. his desk, and draws up an 
elaborate minute on the subject. These 
minutes take the place of speeches de- 
livered by the members of popular 
assemblies. They contain an expression 
of the individual opinions of the writer, 
supported by such facts and such argu- 
ments as he can bring to hisaid. Thus 
is it, as was said by a distinguished 
living statesman, that ‘ eloquence evapo- 
rates in scores of paragraphs.’ But the 
paragraphs have often more of ‘ elo- 
quence’ in them than the halting sen- 
tences which makes up the oral disconrs- 
es which would appropriate the name. 
Now it is just in proportion as the ¢on- 
tents of these boxes of state papers are 
examined and commented upon by the 
member of council that his hfe is one of 
dignified ease or interminable toil. Met- 
ealfe soon found that his was the latter.” 


It could hardly have been otherwise. 
A man of active mind, accustomed to 
self-reliance, well acquainted with all 
the affairs of government, it was im- 
possible that he should let the. state 
payers in their despatch-box pass him 
by with the mark only of his initials. 
He wrote much, and earnestly. Often 
in the minority, we yet feel persuaded 
that this was because he outstript, 
not because he lagged behind, his fel- 
low councillors in just appreciation of 
the principles on which the country 
should be governed. But we must first 
attend upon him till he reaches the 
pinnacle of his fortune in India, before 
we allude to the views or principleg 
on which he administered its affairs. 

We are now in the year 1831, and 
Lord William Bentinck is Governor, 
general, In the month of August 
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the five years’ term of office, as mem- 
ber of council, would expire. The 
Court of Directors extended the term 
for two years more ; and, to pass over 
some minor matters, Metcalfe was 
subsequently appointed to the govern- 
ment of Agra, and was also nominated 
Provisional Governor-general of India, 
on the death, resignation, or coming 
away of Lord William Bentinck. 

The contingency almost immedi- 
ately occurred. He had scarcely 
reached the seat of his government 
when advices arrived of the speedy 
departure (on account of ill health) of 
the Governor-general, and he was 
compelled to return to Calcutta. “On 
the 20th March, 1834; he became, 
what more than thirty years before he 
declared that he would become, Go- 
vernor-general of India !” 

Whether Sir Charles Metcalfe would 
be allowed to retain his appointment, 
or whether Ministers in England would 
consent to bestow this great prize on 
any other than a political partisan, 
remained to be seen. Lord Melbourne 
was then at the head of the adminis- 
tration. The delay in making the 
appointment was unusual. ‘The Court 
of Directors passed a resolution con- 
firming the appointment of Sir Charles 
Metcalfe. The Crown Ministers were 
not disposed to ratify this choice. 
The. Company, on their side, seemed 
equally indisposed to accept of the 
Whig nominees. 
New rumours came to India with 
every ship. Never were the people 
at Calcutta kept in greater suspense. 
Before the contest could be terminated 
the Whigs resigned. Sir Robert Peel 
came into power. He appointed Lord 
sweet to the Governor-general- 
ship of India. 

All through the hot weather and 
rainy season of 1835° Sir Charles 
Metcalfe remained at his post, expect- 
ing the arrival of Lord Heytesbury. 
But before this nobleman could set 
tail from England, another change 
took place in the Ministry. The 
Whigs returned to power. Ore of 
their first acts was to cancel his ‘ap- 
pointment. Lord Heytesbury had 
received the valedictory entertain- 
ment from the East India Company, 
and had made every preparation for 
his. voyage by the Jupiler. The 
Whigs were just in time to arrest his 
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departure, The Jupiler carried out 
Lord Auckland as the Governor-ge- 
neral. 

To Sir Charles Metcalfe were 
brought flattering messages, and’ the 
Grand Cross of the Bath. 

After having received his dismissal 
and his diamond-cross, the ex-gover- 
nor, if he had consulted his own dig- 
nity, should have gracefully retired 
from the scene. He committed the 
anti-climax of accepting the govern- 
ment of Agra, now reduced to a Lieu- 
tenant-generalship. He was swayed, 
no doubt, by the flattering solicitation 
of friends who wished to retain him in 
India. But it was a mistake. The 
late Governor-general no longer felt 
himself at home in the subordinate 
position of Lieutenant-general of Agra, 
He suspected that some of the mea- 
sures he had passed in his higher office 
had not rendered his name popular 
with the authorities in England, and 
that the offences of the late Governor- 
general were visited upon the lieu- 
tenant of Agra. He had lost, he 
thought, their confidence, or their re- 
spect, and under this impression wrote 
home to resign his appointment. The 
resignation was accepted in a cold 
official manner, without any attempt 
being niade to remove the impression 
under which it had been made. Final- 
ly, in 1838, he set sail for England, 
leaving Caleutta under a shower of 
valedictory addresses from all classes 
of the community. 

To enumerate the addresses which 
in the various periods of his life either 
welcomed his arrival or regretted his 
departure, would fill pages. There 
was a trunk full of them amongst the 
papers he left behind. Our Anglo- 
Indians are a generous, much-applaud- 
ing people, or Sir Charles was an ex- 
traordinary favourite. Indeed, he de- 
served to be such, for his private life 
was as much distinguished by kindness 
and hospitality as his public career by 
a conscientious and intelligent fulfil- 
ment of all his. duties. The following 
picture of his daily course of life, when 
member of the Supreme Council. in 
India, will be read with interest, espe- 
cially by those who are familiar with 
that country. 

“Sir Charles Metcalfe was for nearly 


seven years a member of the Supreme 
Council of. India, and throughout, this 
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period he continually resided in Caleutta 
or the near neighbourhood. | During the 
first years of his residence at the Presi- 
dency, he oceupied a house on the banks 
of the river, at Garden Reach. . He sub- 
sequently removed to Allipore, a more 
inland suburb, taking up his abode at 
Government House during the absence 
of the Governor-general, and spending 
occasional brief intervals of rustication 
at Barrackpore. Throughout all this 
period he enlivened Caleutta with mag- 
nificent hospitality. He was in the en- 
joyment of almost uninterrupted health, 
and he appears to have been cheerful 
and contented. ‘The want which he most 
lamented was the want of leisure. He 
had little to.devote to his books, Ex- 
cept from time to time, on the way to 
and from Barrackpore, when a volume of 
some favourite author—often a classical 
one—was his companion, the gratifica- 
tion of his love of general reading was 
almost wholly deniedtohim. He lived 
continually in harness, official and social. 
He rarely, until the business of the day 
was done, went beyond the limits of his 
own premises. Tis house at Allipore 
was surrounded by spacious park-like 
grounds, and at early morning he nright 
sometimes be seen riding in top-boots— 
an article of equipment in which he al- 
ways rejoiced—on a plump white horse, 
with a groom upon either side of him. 
His labours commenced every morning 
atseven o'clock. From nine to twelve 
he devoted to breakfast and the recep- 
tion of visitors. For the most part they 
were visits of business. From twelve to 
seven he was continually at work, and 
frequently when at home, with no social 
claims upon him, returned to business 
after dinner. But in spite of these ex- 
hausting labours, in a most exhausting 
climate, he never seemed to be exhaused. 
When he appeared at the dinner table 
in the evening, he was cheerful, anima- 
ted, and entertaining, always courteous, 
affable, and good-natured. 

“But the real history of his life at this 
time is to be found amongst his papers, 
the original drafts of which are now be- 
fore me. They indicate in a very strik- 
ing manner both the laboriousness and 
the conscientiousness of the man. There 
was scarcely a subject connected with 
the whole question of our position in 
India to the elucidation of which he did 
flot address himself in an elaborate mi- 
nute.. He was not a wordy writer. He 
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went straight to the point—in a few 
pregnant sentences stated his opinions— 
and then proceeded to support them 
with a goodly array of facts and argu- 
ments. There was a straightforwardness 
of manner in all his writings—no shams 
and pretences—he was not capable of 
any kind of trickery and chicanery.” 


The character here given of his writ- 
ings appears to us to be fully berne 
out by the specimens before us. There 
are. especially some extracts from. his 
“ Minutes,” which are both interest- 
ing and valuable. We wish we could 
transfer some of them to our own 
pages.. The reader will find them in 
the second vo'ume, page 190 e seg. Of 
such extracts as these we certainly do 
not complain of a redundancy. 

As one member of a council, it 
would be difficult, we presume, to.esti- 
mate the influence which Sir Charles 
Metealfe exercised. We must go back 
to his personal administration of affairs 
at the Residency. of Delhi, or else- 
where, to see him in distinct and indi- 
vidual action, We have a summary 
from his own pen of the traits which 
distinguished his administration . at 
Delhi. “ Capital punishment,” he says, 
“ was generally and almost wholly ab- 
stained from, and I believe without any 
bad effect. Corporal punishment was 
disconraged, and finally abolished. 
Swords, and other implements of intes- 
tine warfare, to which the people were 
prone, were turned into ploughshares, 
not figuratively alone, but literally also 
—villagers being made to give up their 
arms, which were returned to them in 
the shape of implements of agricul- 
ture. Suttees were prohibited. ... . 
The rights of the people were better 
preserved by the maintenance of the 
village institutions, and. by avoiding 
those pernicious sales of land for ar- 
rears of -revenue, which in other pro- 
vinces have tended so much to. de- 
stroy the hereditary rights of the mass 
of ‘the agricultural community.”— 
Vol. i. p. 471. 

Sir Charles Metcalfe shows himself 
elsewhere very partial to the village 
communities ;* and they form.an_ at- 
tractive subject ofcontemplation, But 





.* These village communities have been often described, yet the following 
account of them, extracted from the “ Minutes” of Sir Charles Metcalfe, will be 


read with interest :— 


“T admire the structure of the village communities, and am apprehensive that 
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it must’not be lost sight of that they 
are essentially part and parcel of a des- 
potic arbitrary government. It is the 
wéak herding together, and saying to 
tlie oppressor—take your taxes, take 
your tribute, and leave us to ourselves, 
to our labour, our poverty, and such 
peace as your wars will render possible. 
tis a striking instance of that law of 
compensation which some are fond of 
tracing throughout human life. The 
dread of the common oppressor binds 
together the village community in a 
contented poverty and an unbroken alli- 
ance. But pleasing as such an institu- 
tion may be as a subject of contempla- 
tion (for ourselves we know nothing 
of its actual details, or whether the 
picture, if seen close at hand, would be 
equally agreeable), it must not be for- 
gotten that its continuance would be 
impossible under the government of 
equal laws equitably administered. 
Such a government would excite the 
desire of gain—call forth, in short, the 
energies and aspirations by which we 
progress. The very element of this 
institution is contentment with what is 
and has been—a spirit of contentment 
not without its charms, but which must 
inevitably give way befure the spirit of 
improvement. 

As Governor-general, his adminis- 
tration is chiefly distinguished by his 
measure for the liberation of the In- 
dian press. Under his immediate pre- 
decessor, Lord William Bentinck, the 
press had been as free as it is in Eng- 
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Jand; but there were still certain laws 
or orders of a severe character, which, 
at the pleasure of any future governor, 
might be ealled into operation. These 
Sir Charles Metealfe repeated. 

Every one will call to mind the case 
of Mr. Buckingham, whom the autho- 
rities of the time thought fit to expel 
from India. Such a measure was soon 
found to be quite ineffective. They 
could send back an Englishman to his 
own country, and perhaps ruin him by 
so dving; but they could not banish a 
native Indian. Nothing was more easy 
than to put forth some miserable native 
as nominal editor, on whom the threat 
of banishment to England would ope- 
rate rather agreeably than otherwise. 
It was a hopeless contest. But what 
was more to the purpose, the Govern- 
ment had outlived those terrors which 
formerly haunted it, at the least ap- 
proach of edueation or enlightenment to 
the native population. There was a 
time, writes Mr. Kaye, when it was our 
policy}* to keep the natives of India in 
the profoundest possible state of barba- 
rism and darkness, and every attempt to 
diffuse the light of knowledge amongst 
the people was vehemently opposed 
and resented.” Such, happily, was no 
longer the reigning polivy. It wascon- 
fossed in India, as elsewhere, that light 
is better than darkness. 

On this subject, the education of 
the native Indian, Sir Charles Met- 
calfe expresses the most generous and 
liberal views. He wiil not listen for 


























direct engagements for revenue with each separate landholder or cultivator in'a 
village, might tend to destroy its constitution, 

“The village commynities are little republics, having nearly everything that 
they want within themselves, and almost independent of any foreign relations. 
They seem to last where nothing else lasts. nasty after dynasty tumbles down; - 
réyolution sueceeds to revolution; Hindoo, Patan, Mogul, Mahratta, Sikh, Eng- 
lish, are all masters in turn; but the village communities remain the same, In 
times of trouble they aym and fortify themselyes. A hostile army passes through 
the country. The village communities collect their cattle within their walls, and 
let the enemy pass unprovoked. If plunder and devastation be directed against 
themselves, and the force employed be irresistible, they flee te friendly villages at 
a, distanee; but when the storm, has passed over they return, and resume their 
occupations. If a country remain, for a series of years, the scene of continued 

illage and massacre, so that the villages cannat be inhabited, the scattered vil- 

gers nevertheless. return whenever the power of peaceable possession revives. 
A generation may pass away, but the succeeding generation will return. The 
sons will take the place of their fathers—the same site for the village, the ‘same 
position for the houses, the same lands will be re-occupied by the descendants of 
those who were driven oyt when the village was de pulated. And it is not a 
trifling matter that’ will drive them out, for they will often maintain their post 
through times of disturbance and convulsion, and acquire strength sufiicient to 
resist pillage and oppression with success.” 
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a moment to the selfish plea of danger 
to,our own power from: the awaking 
intelligence of the people. Why do:we 
govern, if not: to improve the people ? 
Do we expect to’ govern. eternally, 
and that by a repressive system ? 
How, indeed, any man can. justify the 
retention of the territory of India, but 
on the ground that weare enlighten- 
ing'the people who live on it, is, past 
eur comprehension. And even. the 
most hardened and unserupulous poli- 
tleian: must admit, that, in the event 
of our having: to defend our ‘posses- 
sions against any Huropean power, it 
is the intelligent Hindoo, capable of 
comprehending the true interests of 
his -country+-and not the ignorant 
and passionate Indian, who, to esea 
from one tyrant, would blindly rush 
into the power of a greater—on whose 
alliance he can most safely depend. 
But: we must now leave India, and 
follow Sir Charles Metealfe to Eng- 
land. We must pass over the recep- 
tion and the compliments. Sir Charles 
had always cherished the desire to 
enter Parliament. Besides, it was 
absolutely requisite for him to have 
some sphere of public duty. Merely 
to live idle on-the paternal estate at 
Fern Hill, near Windsor, would have 
been to‘him a most unsatisfactory ex- 
istence. Coupled, too, with his hos- 
pitable practices, Fern Hill was found 
a too expensive residence. “If I 
must: refrain,” he said, “from seeing 
my friends, of what use is a large 
house and establishment to me?!” It 
was evident that all his tendencies 
were still towards public life. A seat 
in the House of Commons was not 
an impracticable object to a man of 
high ‘reputation, and in possession of 
£100,000. He had no sooner landed 
at Bristol than he received a note, 
intimating that he might have Maid- 
atone for the consideration of £3000. 
Sir Charles thought that some open- 
ing might ceeur by which he could 
enter Parliament in a manner some- 
what more consistent with his own 
views of the purity which ought to 
reside in a representative assembly. 
He held, indeed, some not very wise 
opinions upon this subject, and de- 
clared that he should vote “for the 
ballot, and for short Parliaments ;” — 
yes; our oriental radical thought that 
short Parliaments would improve 
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the statesmanship of | England,! 
Leeds was afterwards. suggested to 
him, and finally he was on. the 
point of standing an election for Glas- 
gow, when an offer from the Ministry 
of the day turned his steps in a quite 
different direction. Instead of enter- 
ing Parliament as member for Glas- 
gow, he left England as Governor of 
Jamaica. 

The government of Jamaica was at 
that moment in a dead lock. So little 
harmony had existed, between Sir 
Lionel Smith and the Assembly, that 
the latter had passed a resolution to 
proceed with no business except what 
was absolutely necessary to keep faith 
with the public creditor, till certain 
concessions had been made by the 
Governor. But what must be called 
the social condition of the island was 
worse than the political. The aboli- 
tion of slavery had deprived the land- 
ed proprietors of compulsory labour, 
and a regniar market for industry was 
not yet opened. Under the old sys- 
tem, plots of ground had been allotted 
to the slaves for their- own mainte- 
nance. By cultivating these, the 
manumiited negroes could eontinue 
to support themselves. What motive 
had they to work for their former 
naster? To have ejected them from 
these plots of ground would have been 
very bad policy, as this would have 
eut off all chance of a supply of la 
bour. They were allowed to retain 
them on the payment of a certain 
rent. | 

And now the proprietors had re- 
course to a most unfortunate expe- 
dient, and one which wore all the fea- 
tures of harshness and injustice. As 
the payment of this rent constituted 
the sole immediate stimulant to labour, 
they raised it in a very arbitrary 
manner. They not only adopted a 
new assessment of the. provision- 
grounds, but “instead of placing a 
fixed rent upon any particular house 
and grounds, they varied it according 
to the number of people occupying it. 
They compelled one person to pay 
rent for a holding already paid for by 
another. Even boys and girls capa- 
ble of work were summoned to pay 
rent for sharing in the occupancy of 
grounds rented and paid for by) the 
parents. Some who refused payment, 
or. were incapable of payment,. were 
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east into prison.” No measure could 
be more arbitrary. It was, in fact, 
reviving, under the name of “rent,” 
their old right to compulsory labour. 
Stipendiary magistrates were sent out 
from England to protect the negro. 
These, in their turn, are accused of 
neglecting altogether the interest and 
the fair claims of the landed proprietor. 
Amongst the missionaries, too, there 
were men utterly incapable of taking 
a-wide view of what constituted the 
welfare and prosperity of the whole 
island: good men, doubtless, but who 
eared only for the black population, 
and the interests, spiritual and tem- 
poral, which gathered round their own 
chapcls. 

Such was the state of things when 
Sir Charles Metcalfe was appointed 
Governor of Jamaica. What, it will 
be asked, did he effect! What could 
any mortal Governor. effect? He 
could not bring with him that supply 
of labour without which the prosperity 
of the planter was at anend. There 
was one thing only he could do. He 
could reconcile opposing factions; he 
could do justice to the claims of very 
different parties; he could act as me- 
diator and peace-maker. Firm, just, 
and conciliatory, Sir Charles Metcalfe 
appears to have succeeded in allaying 
animosities, and creating a certain 
degree of harmony amongst the he- 
terogeneous races and conflicting fune- 
tionaries of the island. He obtained 
the confidence of the aristocracy, and 
was, at the same time, recognised as 
the friend of the negro. A section of 
the missionaries were angrily opposed 
to him; but even these, before he left, 
were assured of the honesty and im- 
partiality of his intentions. 

Here, as in India, his hospitality 
was profuse. He thought it part of 
the duty of his position to give balls 
and dinner partics. But he himself 
was increasingly attached to the so- 
ciety of a private or domestic charac- 
ter. We hear of him living much 
with “his friend Higginson and his 
family.” He had children about him, 
though not his own. To so kind a 
man this must have been the source of 
much p‘easure. 

Though his chief mission to Jamaica 
was to reconcile parties, we find him 
always prompt to act, where any ne- 
eessary thing is to be done. The 
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barracks for the troops had been built, 
it seems, in one of the most unhealthy 
situations ir the island, -“'There.are,” 
writes Mr. Kaye, “climates of, jall 
kinds in Jamaica—the healthiest and 
the most deadly. The Jatter, in_all 
parts of the world,are usually selected 
for the location of our British soldiers ; 
and there being, withinthe limits of © 
the island pestilential low-lands, con- 
tinued residence in which was almost 
certain death, they were selected for 
the site of our principal barracks, In 
the year 1840 Sir William Gomm, who 
then commanded the forces in Jamaica, 
wrote to Sir Charles Metcalfe, that 
the flower of the 82d regiment had 
recently been swept down en masse by 
a sudden ‘blast of disease :’”. adding 
what perhaps may startle some of our 
temperance people, that all the health- 
iest and the steadiest young men in 
the corps had _ perished, whilst,, the 
old drunkards had generally survived, 
The old drunkards were well-seasoned 
vessels, we presume; the lucky resi- 
due of some wide general class of 
drunkards, whose fate we will not 
here inquire into. 

Sir William Gomm found in the pre- 
sent governor a zealous ally in his at- 
tempt to remedy this state of things, Sir 
Charles Metealfe at once sanctioned, 
by way of experiment, the erection of 
some barracks on the hills, and took 
the responsibility of the measure upon 
himself. To write home for instrue- 
tions involved a dangerous delay. He 
was ready, therefore, if the arrange- 
ment did not meet with approbation, 
to regard the expense as falling on his 
own private purse... “I have con- 
sidered,” he says, “the health of the 
troops as too important to allow me 
to hesitate in incurring the risk.” 

When he had accomplished in Ja- 
maica all that it seemed in his power 
to perform, he solicited to be recalled. 
He returned again to England. Now, 
at last, one thinks, the public ser- 
vant. will take his rest. And, alas! 
that painful disease of which he 
died has already made its appearance, 
Before his last voyage he had con- 
sulted Sir Benjamin Brodie on. what 
proved to be cancer in the cheek, 
‘‘ My thoughts,” he says ina letter to 
his sister, “ dwell unceasingly on some 
quiet retreat with you, in some se- 
questered nook, secluded from, the 
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world, its heartlessness and its vani- 
ty.” The-sequestered nook has been 
secured: it lies in the beautiful county 
of Devonshire. Surely he will rest 
here. No! Rumours reach him that 
he is to be appointed Governor-gene- 
ral of Canada. Was it the restless 
heart’ of the statesman, or the voice 
of duty, which drives him forth ? 
Both; but, at all events, we are sure 
that the sense of duty was not ab- 
sent. The appointment comes, and 
it’ is accepted; and the old Indian is, 
in a few months, struggling amidst 
the snows of Canada. For he has to 
perform the last part of his journey in 
a sleigh through the snow; the rail- 
roads are blocked up, and our tropical 
governor is being dragged for four 
days through the deep snows of the 
north. 

No appointment could have been 
found for him, at that moment, in the 
whole political world, whose duties were 
more laborious, more anxious, more des- 
perately difficult in their very nature, 
than this of Governor-general of Ca- 
nada. Mr.Kaye puts before us very suc- 
cinctly the extremely perplexing posi- 
tion in which the Governor was placed. 
Besides the opposition - of parties, 
embittered as it was in Canada by the 
diversity of race—besides that some- 
thing like a civil war had scarcely sub- 
sided—there was a constitution which, 
as matters stood, could not work. It 
contained in it two rival Executives— 
the Governor and an Executive Coun- 
cil, appointed nominally by the Crown, 
but virtually by the Lower House of 
Assembly, to which the Council de- 
clared itself responsible. This Exe- 
cutive Council professed to govern the 
country as representatives of the ma- 
jority of the House of Assembly. 
Such a plan was sufficiently intelli- 
gible, if the Canadas were to be in- 
dependent States, or the Governor 
from England consented to be a mere 
tool in the hands of the Council. Sir 
Charles Bagot, Metealfe’s predecessor, 
had been for some time incapacitated 
by illness from making head against 
the encroachments of. the Council, 
and the struggle between the two 
powers was reserved for Metcalfe’s ad- 
ministration. 

Into minute particulars we cannot, 
of course, enter ; but the nature and 
results of the contest admit of being 
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told in a few words. The Executive 
Council demanded that no office should, 
be filled, no appointment made, with- 
out their sanction. We are, they ar- 
gued, in the same relation to. the 
House of Assembly, as Ministers -in 
England to the Parliament in Eng- 
land. We are responsible to it, for 
the acts of Government; these acts 
must. be ours, or the result of our ad- 
vice, otherwise we cannot be respon- 
sible for them. Unless our demand, is 
complied with, there can be no such 
thing as Responsible Government. 

On the other hand, Sir Charles con- 
tended, that, by relinquishing his 
patronage, he should be surrendering 
the prerogatives of the Crown; and 
should also incapacitate himself and all 
future Governors from acting as mor 
derator between opposite factions, 

It was not long before an appoint- 
ment, made by Sir Charles, brought 
the contest to anissue. Messrs, Bald- 
win and Lafontaine, the two leading 
members of the Exeeutive Council, 
urged upon the Governor to retract 
this appointment, or to promise that 
no other should be made without their 
advice. The Governor was firm. The 
Executive Council resigned. 

They resigned on the full conviction 
that the Governor would be unable to 
find successors to replace them, 
Unless these colonial ministers have 
the support of the House of Assembly, 
it is impossible for them to carry on 
the affairs of Government, and there 
was no other party exeept that which 
had seceded, to which the house would 
accord its confidence. But as Sir 
Charles had succeeded in Jamaica by 
his conciliatory temper, so here he 
triumphed by that firmness and con- 
staney of purpose which so admirably 
united with the gentler traits of his 
character. To form a new ministry 
was, under these circumstances, a 
most difficult task, Office went beg- 
ging; a Solicitor-generalship is offered 
to six individuals, and _perseveringly 
refused by all. But Sir Charles is as 
persevering in his offers, and at last a 
seventh is found, who accepts. The 
simplicity and courtesy of his demea- 
nour led his opponents into a great 
error. From the first they despised 
their antagonist. They thought’ their 
victory was sure. They, even treated 
him, in their official intercourse, with 
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contempt. Sir Charles made no alter- 
ation in his own demeanour. He was 
the same earnest, straightforward, 
simple-minded man, intent on what he 
understood to be his duty. Men present 
addresses and petitions to him of no 
complimentary or friendly character. 
Never is there any offence manifested ; 
never does he retreat even into official 
coldness and reserve. He takes every 
such opportunity to argue manfully 
his own case; he is strong in his own 
convictions; he is perpetually making 
converts of others; and whether he 
converts them or not, men begin to 
see that the Governor is neither a 
weak man nor a tyrannical man, but 
one who understands the duty of his 
own position, and means to fulfil it. 
Ho is ten weary perilous months in 
forming a Council or a Ministry, but 
he succeeds at length. 

The new Council, however, could 
not hope for the support of the Lower 
House of Assembly as then consti- 
tuted. It was necessary to exert his 
prerogative, and to dissolve the As- 
sembly.. And now all depends on 
the issue of a general election. The 
whole country was in a state of great 
excitement. There were serious ap- 
prehensions of riot and bloodshed. 
One party, there can be no doubt, would 
not have been unwilling to push the 
contest to a disruption with the 
mother country. 

When the newly-elected Assembly 
met, the strength of parties was im- 
mediately tried in the choice of a 
Speaker. The Ministerial candidate 
was voted into the chair by a majo- 
rity of three. In the next division, 
that on the Address, the majority was 
inereased to six. Sir Charles had 
won. 

But the position of the Governor 
was far from being a secure one. The 
majority continued very small, and 
any dissension amongst his followers 
would convert it into a minority. 
Gladly would he have - returned to 
England; but he must stay, he felt, 
om watch over the work of his own 
hands. The mortifications, the anxie- 
ties, the personal annoyances he had 
to sustain, were such as tasked to the 
utmost his own fine temper and noble 
courage. “I never witnessed,” says 
Mr, E. G. Wakefield, who had large 
experience Of the anxieties and irrita- 
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tions of Canadi-n politics—“I never 
witnessed such patience under provo- 
cation. J am speaking now of what 
I saw myself, and could not have be- 
lieved without seeing. It was not 
merely quiet endurance, but a con- 
stant good-humoured cheerfulness and 
lightness of heart, in the midst of 
trouble enough to provoke a saint, or 
make a strong man ill. To those who, 
like me, have seen three Governors of 
Canada literally worried to death, this 
was a glorious spectacle.” 

But the story of his fortitude is not 
half told. These trials of his patience— 
this responsibility of the public man, 
who, in the discharge of his plain duty, 
ran the risk of finding himself pro- 
claimed as the author of a civil war— 
all this was endured at a time when 
the most frightful of human diseases 
was eating into his very life. His 
face was being gradually consumed by 
cancer; the sight of one eye was 
already destroyed by it; in his dark- 
ened room, in incessant pain, either 
from the malady itself, or the sharp 
remedies applied to it, he had now to 
dictate the despatches to England, 
giving an account of all these civil 
broils. 

Years ago, and when residing at 
Calcutta, a friend had one day noticed 
a red spot upon his cheek, and under- 
neath it a single drop of blood. ‘The 
blood was wiped away; the red spot 
remained. For a long while it occa- 
sioned neither pain nor anxiety. A 
little time before his departure from 
India, disquieting symptoms appeared ; 
and on his arrival in England he con- 
sulted Sir Benjamin Brodie. But it was 
not till his return from Jamaica that 
it received the attention it really de- 
manded. Then, consultations of the 
most eminent surgeons and physicians 
were held, and the application of a 
severe caustic was determined on. 
When told that it would probably 
“destroy the cheek through and 
through,” he only answered, “ What 
you determine shall be done at once; 
and that same afternoon the painful 
remedy was applied. 

The physicians and surgeons of 
London had done what they could for 
him, and he retired into the country. 
“They have given me,” he writes to 
a friend, “my congee to return. So 
I returned ; but there the malady is. 
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They, however, triumph in a supposed 
cure, and I ought to have more faith 
in their decision.” The disorder had 
not been eradicated; but we presume 
it had been checked for a time, or he 
would hardly have accepted the ap- 
pointment to Canada. 

Here we-have seen that it grew 
rapidly worse, manifesting all its most 
virulent symptoms. His Canadian 
doctors hesitated to apply the power- 
ful caustic recommended by Sir Ben- 
jamin Brodie ; they counselled him to 
return to England. “I am tied to 
Canada by my duty,” was his con- 
stant reply. Mr. George Pollock, 
house surgeon of St.George’s Hospital, 
was despatched from England to ex- 
amine the case, and apply the most 
approved remedies. No aid which 
science could give was wanting, but 
the disease was beyond ail medical 
control. Its ravages were now most 
painful and distressing. Still he bore 
up. “In his darkened room or his 
sheltered carriage he was still the 
Governor-general ; and whatever 
might be the infirmities of his body, 
the strength of his mind was unim- 
paired. The confidential despatches 
which he dictated in the spring and 
summer of 1845 are unsurpassed in 
clearness and in vigour, both of thought 
and diction, by any that he ever wrote 
in his best days of bodily ease.” 

So far as the body was concerned, 
it was but the wreck of a man that 
now remained, On this wreck or 
ruin, however, was to descend, as if 
in mockery, the coronet of nobility. 
He was to write himself “Lord Met- 
calfe.” Tdle as the honour was in it- 
self to the childless invalid, it was 
still a testimony that his services had 
been appreciated. It told the Cana- 
dians, too, that he was held in honour 
at home, and thus, in some measure, 
strengthened his hands. 

“But he was dying—dying no less 
surely for the strong will that sustained 
him, and the vigorous intellect which 
glowed in his shattered frame. A little 
while, and he might die at his post. 
The winter was setting in: the naviga- 
tion was closing. It was necessary at 
once to decide whether Metcalfe should 
now’ prepare to betake the suffering 
remnant of himself to England, or to 
abide at Montreal, if spared, till the 
coming spring. But he would not trust 
himself to form the decision, He invited 
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the leading members of his council to at- 
tend him at Monklands; and there he 
told them that he left the issue in their 
hands. It was a scene never to be for- 
gotten by any who were present in the 
Governor-general’s sheltered room on 
this memorable occasion. Some were 
dissolved in tears. AJ] were agitated by 
a strong emotion of sorrow and sympa- 
thy, mingled with a sort of wondering 
admiration of the heroic constancy of 
their chief. He told them, that if they 
desired his continuance at the head of 
the Government—if they believed that 
the cause for which they had fought to- 
gether so manfully would suffer by his 
departure, and that they therefore 
counselled him to remain at his post, he 
would willingly abide by their decision.” 

What their decision was it need 
hardly be said. Lord Metcalfe em- 
barked for England quietly and unos- 
tentatiously, as his suffering state 
compelled. He carried with him the 
love of many and the respect of every 
generous opponent ; but he could not, 
from the nature of. the struggle in 
which he had been engaged, expect 
to quit the shores of Canada with the 
same unanimous approbation that had 
erected to his memory the “ Metcalfe 
Hall” at Caleatta, or raised his sta- 
tue in Spanish Town, Jamaiva. Men 
will inevitably judge of the Canadian 
administration of Lord Metcalfe as 
their sympathies lean towards a 
free and independent government of 
that country, or to the preservation 
of its union with the Crown of Eng- 
land. ‘To Metcalfe, however, it was. 
not permitted to ask himself the ques- 
tion whether the connection between 
the two countries ought to be con- 
tinued or not? It was his duty, by 
every constitutional measure, to up- 
hold that connection. Acting in this 
his administrative capacity, he was 
unavoidably thrown into opposition 
against those who bore the title of the 
liberal or patriotic party. 

Lord Metcalfe returned to England 
—returned to doctors and the dark- 
ened room. He was in constant pain 
except when under the influence of 
narcotics ; but he made no complaint, 
and not only endured with fortitude, but 
amidst his sufferings manifested the 
same consideration for the comfort 
and convenience of others which had 
always marked his conduct, Ali 
hope of ever being able to take his 
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seat in the House of Lords had been 
abandoned. Garter King-of-Arms 
sends him the prescribed formula of 
the ceremony;—court robe-makers 
solicit his lordship’s patronage ;—the 
doors of Parliament are thrown wide 
open to him—a little too late! 

At the Oriental Club in Hanover 
Square are gathered together all the 
men of any note connected with the 
government of India. He is not for- 
gotten by them amongst whom he 
had first and longest laboured; and 
an address penetrates into his sick 
chamber, signed by governors-gene- 
ral and governors of every depart- 
ment. “The parchment on which 
their names are inscribed could scarcely 
be spread out in his room, when it was 
presented by Lord Auckland.” The 
dying man burst into tears. “It is 


easy,” he said,” “ to bear up against ill- 
usage, but such kindness as this quite 
overpowers me.” 

Surely no man ever displayed a 
more admirable union of fortitude, of 
firmness, of decision, with tenderness 
of heart and constant gentleness of 


disposition. It is with pleasure we 
find that so amiable a man was not 
left, during this painful period of his 
life, without the care and affection of 
a female friend. The last thing we 
hear is the-sound of a sister’s harp 
soothing his anguish, or rendering him 
oblivious of it for a time. The last 
thing we see is the kindly patient 
tottering from his chair, to put the 
cover on his sister’s harp when she 
had ceased playing on it. 

Lord Metcalfe, first and last of the 
title, died 5th September, 1846. He 
was interred in a quite private and 
unostentatious manner in the family 
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vault in the little parish church of 
Winkfield, near Fern Hill. He had 
often expressed a wish that this 
should be his last resting-place. On 
a marble tablet in this church is an 
epitaph written by Mr. Macaulay, who 
knew him and had served with him in 
India. It is somewhat long for an 
epitaph, but it is brief and compen- 
dious as a summary of his history and 
his character. It is far better than 
any we could present to the reader. 
Let us therefore close our own 
abridged and necessarily imperfect 
account of this excellent man by ex- 
tracting it. 


“Near this stone is laid CHarixs 
Tueoruitus, first and last Lorp Mer- 
CALFE, a Statesman tried in many high 
posts and difficult conjunctures, and 
found equal to all The Three Greatest 
Dependencies of the British Crown were 
successively intrusted to his care. In 
India his fortitude, his wisdom, his pro- 
bity, and his moderation are held in 
honourableremembranceby menof many 
races, languages, and religions. In Ja- 
maica, still convulsed by a social revolu- 
tion, he calmed the evil passions which 
long suffering had engendered in one 
class and long domination in another. 
In Canada, not yet recovered from the 
calamities of civil war, he reconciled 
contending factions to each other and to 
the mother country. 

“ Public esteem was the just reward of 
his public virtue, but those only who en- 
joyed the privilege of his friendship 
could appreciate the whole worth of his 
gentle and noble nature. Costly monu- 
ments in Asiatic and American cities at- 
test the gratitude of nations which he 
ruled ; this tablet records the sorrow and 
the pride with which his memory is 
cherished by private Affection.” 
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Every age has its own recognised 
and authoritative mode of dispensing 
fame. When genius has stolen its way 
noiselessly, or with the shouts and 
exultation of a triumphal progress, as 
the case may happen, to that height of 
undisputed eminence, on the way to 
which so many falter, and stumble, 
and die, it is time for the approbation 
of the great spectator Public to take 
a distinct and definite form. We do 
not, in these days, crown the poet’s 
bust with laurels, or make him a pab- 
lic ovation. We-no longer confer upon 
him court appointments, or offices of 
state. He is asinger,a maker, a hie- 
rophant of the universal mysteries, 
but it is by no means certain that he 
is the better qualified on that account 
for the duties of a royal lackey, or the 
loftier necessities of a legislator. We 
cannot count it other than a specious 
fallacy, that the man who is inspired 
for song, or gifted for story, should be 
accepted in right of this one power 
which he has above his fellows, as the 
man most able to rule and govern a 
world of men. It may be very well 
for Mr. Carlyle to rave of Burns as the 
one Titan in his mean century. Burns, 
poor glorious waif, who had no domi- 
nion in that lost empire, that wor!d 
of unrule and rebellion, himself—had, 
happily, only songs, and not laws, to 
make for mankind, as the great Provi- 
dence of heaven appointed it; and 
though we cannot sufficiently resent 
that contempt under the guise of 
honour, that wilful mis-appreciation 
and lese majesty, which would make 
genius the pensioner of wealth and 
rank, and fills the world with clamour, 
when the splendid beggar receives only 
a commission for “ gauging auld beer- 
barrels” at the hand of power, we 
have an equally small esteem for the 
overweening estimation, which ima- 
gines the writer to be ‘necessarily 
possessed of the latent might of go- 
vernment, an appanage and addition 
by the way to his more distinguished 
gift. If Burns were but a century or 
two further back, we could imagine 
a fine allegory in his excisemanship— 
a bitter, but most needful and telling 
lesson to all who should come after 


him. Here was a man whom God 
himself had gifted with one of the 
grandest gifts of heaven—the only 
man in his century fit to make laws 
and govern men, says Mr. Carlyle ; but 
at all events, in sober truth a wonder- 
ful man, reaching far above his fellows, 
with higher pleasures and _ higher 
achievements within his reach than 
any that they could aspire to; yet this 
man must build his hopes upon a piece 
of patronage—must wait to see what 
will be done forhim! What was done 
for him was a just answer to the fatal 
and foolish theory which makes the 
poet a mendicant. He was abler to 
be a poet than any one else in the 
three kingdoms ; but he was not abler 
to be a minister of state, or even an 
exciseman; and the man so greatly 
gifted, who could not, or would not, 
conquer fortune for himself, received 
justly that dole of public charity, the 
record of which remains to us a bitter 
and a deserved satire upon the so- 
called claims of genius. Had Burns 
been made a privy-councillor, tho 
Burnses of future generations, and 
many a deluded pretender who was no 
Burns, might have been bound for ever 
to this fatal.mendicancy, this waiting 
for something to be done for them. But 
Burns was only made an exciseman ; 
and worldly power, wiser in its gene- 
ration than poets and their patrons, 
recorded thus for ever its contempt 
of the unseemly petition, and taught 
the world, by an example, what alms: 
it thought meet to bestow upon one 
whose princely endowments reached 
to fortunes greater than it had at its 
disposal, and what luck the poet is 
like to have, when it pleases the poet 
to go a-begging, instead of working 
out his own fate and fortune like a 
common man. 

We are not speaking of Burns, 
however, nor of that lamentable apo- 
theosis of his ruin, nor of the claims. 
of genius ia general and the most ade-. 
quate way of recognising them; but. 
rather of the present form in which 
public approval is (without entering 
into the question of should-be) made 
known to the literary favourites of the 
public. Her Majesty does not call: 
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them to her counsels, as our French 
neighbours did; nor confer embassies 
and consulships upon them, as our 
American cousins do. There is not 
even an order of merit, a ribbon or a 
cross, to mark out to public regard the 
man whom multitudes would delight 
to honour; but nevertheless these 
multitudes make a voice for them- 
selves. When the favourite is suffi- 
ciently established in their regard, the 
crowd rushes, million-strong, against 
the stout barricade of copyright, and 
forthwith Fame, seated on the sum- 
mit thereof, casts down a shower of 
volumes, green, and buff, and many- 
tinted, upon their heads; and in the 
glories of a People’s Edition the au- 
thor straightway becomes a classic, 
and takes his recognised seat upon 
the literary Olympus, one of the 
deities of the same. 

Yes, though Mr. Harrison Ains- 
worth shares his glories—though 
there are no green books so plentiful 
at railway stations as the multitudi- 
nous green books of Mr. G. P. R. 
James—there can still be no doubt 
that the great public acknowledg- 
ment which we make in these days of 
an author’s claims to the popular suf- 
frage, is in this fact of a cheap edition 
of his works. It is the lasting encore 
to the poet’s singing—the permanent 
call before the curtain of the great 
playwright—the seal of a popular re- 
putation. 

For our own part, we do not pre- 
They 
“are great things for the lovers of 
reading, who may chance to have a 
voracious appetite and a light purse ; 
but they are very poor things for the 
lovers of books. We are content to 
wait a year or two for our set of the 
Waverley Novels—those household 
friends and kindly visitors, and to 
spend the price of it in a circulating 
library subscription, rather than buy 
the cheap edition of those cherished 
and familiar acquaintances. Not- 
withstanding, when it came to the 
ere ear that the novels of Sir E. B. 

ytton had been purchased at a fabu- 
lous price for a cheap reprint, there 
£an be little doubt that this great test 
of the great writer’s popularity gave, 
in almost every mind, a_ certain 
Stability and permanence to his 
fame. 
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Fame is not gained in a day. Be- 
fore you were born, young reader, 
who are still in the Maliravers period, 
and have a romantic admiration for 
those tall, gloomy, handsome, unfor- 
tunate heroes and poets, this reputa- 
tion—versatile, yet consistent—many- 
sided, but always individual, began to 
be. It has known its ebb and its flow, 
its decadence and revival, like every- 
thing else that is human. The public, 
who know very well, as Sir E. B. 
Lytton knows, that the great event 
of falling in love, however frequently 
repeated, is not enough to fill up the 
natural measure of a life, had even 
begun, if it must be confessed, to 
weary of Bulwer; when suddenly 
spring came to the languid genius, 
which was not made to sigh away its 
being upon the false ideals which 
please the young. The Caztons, with 
its healthy English daylight, put out 
the lingering taper of the Zanonis, 
and the failing reputation burst into 
a blaze to decline no more. 

And we would clearly premise, be- 
fore we go further, that itis not to Bul- 
wer, the author of some score of tales, 
but to Bulwer the author of Pelham, 
The Caxtons, and My Novel, that we 
assign the highest place among modern 
writers of fiction. There is always 
power in the creations of his fancy ; 
he is always polished, witty, learned ; 
but his host of miscellaneous works 
do not raise him so much above the 
surrounding crowd as to call for a 
special distinction. In these three 
books, his first and his latest efforts, 
he alone raises himself to his full 
height of stature. His acquaintance 
with the lower groundwork of society 
does not at any time reach the kindly 
and familiar knowledge of Dickens: 
and his expositions of the lordly world 
of rank and riches, in which he is 
perhaps more at home, are not distin- 
guished by the keen and poignant 
insight which belongs.to Th» ckeray ; 
yet his books are more pertect pro- 
ductions than either of these his con- 
temporaries have yet to. boast of, and 
he is himself a larger spirit, a more 
complete and perfect man. Touches 
of pathos which he never reaches, 
and flashes of bright humour, equally 
foreign to his pages, are in othe 
writers of the day; yet we do not 
falter in our judgment, that Bulwer 1s 
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the greatest of modern artists in the 
sphere he has chosen—the first novel- 
ist of histime. We will never, indeed, 
say Sir Edward, as we say Sir Walter 
—we cannot take the man of fashion, 
the lofty sentimentalist, the prefound 
thinker, into our heart with the affec- 
tionate appropriation wherewith we 
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past or present, our own kind father- 
like Magician, the most real, the mest 
_ human of histerians. No one in- 
vades the supreme unenvied place of 
Scott; but in this generation, which 
has quickened its pace se mightily in 
its own self-complacent opinion, since 
the days of Scott were ended, there is, 
in our apprehension, no pinnacle so 
high as that on which we hang our 
wreath to Bulwer—like the Roman 
emperor, a prince ameng his equals, 
the first of his craft. 

Before proceeding to discuss the 
merits on which we ground our pre- 
ference, let us glance aside a moment 
upon two other authors of eminence, 
who have received, like Bulwer, within 
a very short time, the honours of a 
People’s Edition. Novelists by the 
mere necessity of nature, and love of 
the art, the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and the present learned 
Recorder of Hull, can never be sup- 
posed to be. To neither of these dis- 
tinguished writers is their story the 
principal object, and this deprives 
them necessarily of many of the easy 
and unconscious graces into which 
the man who tells his tale out of pure 
love for telling it, falls unawares. On 
the other hand, however, the Purpose, 
whose greater form is always visible 
behind the Story, gives a loftiness and 
weight to their productions; and 
while we set ourselves to make ac- 
quaintance with men in the pages of 
other novelists of equal standing, and 
have our eyes directed to those more 
delicate touches of perception and in- 
sight which qualify the author for his 
work, it is the flashing meteors of 
political opinion, the discussions of 
policy, the crafts of state, for which 
we look in the works of Disraeli; 
while in Mr. Warren’s serious his- 
tories we prepare ourselves to trace 
the hand of Providence working out 
their frightful doom upon vice and 
falsehood, but in due time vindicat- 
ing and always sustaining the pure 
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and true. Mr. Disraeliis no Jess a poli- 
tical writer for the scanty love-story 
which winds its silken thread through 
his pages. We do not think of ac- 
cepting such a visionary personage as 
Sybil, or even the more real and 
human proportions of Coningsby, as 
representatives of the men and women 
of the time; but, without hesitation, 
we accept Tadpole and Taper, true 
impersonations of a class, which class, 
henceforward, are knewn as Tapers 
and Tadpoles, and by no other name. 
Nor can we think ef mere heroes and 
heroines in either the first or the 
latest work of Mr. Warren. In the 
terrible. histories of his Diary of a 
Late Physician, we are overwhelmed 
by the constant presence of some 
great invisible power, which ‘strides 
upon the criminal with the relentless 
steps of Fate; and we can feel the 
mad impatience of the slowly dying 
sinner, and the majestic calm of Pro- 
vidential retribution, which will neither 
be hastened nor retarded by all the 
chafings of humanity. The same 
principle, but the brighter side of it, 
makes the whole argument of Now 
and Then, where we feel again that we 
have less to do with the actors in the 
story than with the great unseen Dis- 
penser of Events; and the book is not 
so much warm with the eomings and 
goings of common men and women, 
as solemn with the stately steps of 
Providence, confounding guilt and 
establishing innocence, but only “ in 
its own time.” It is‘ true that we 
owe to Mr. Disraeli scenes of lighter 
and kindlier animation, with many a 
fine outburst of enthusiasm, and some 
admirable portraits; and to Mr. 
Warren one well-compacted novel, 
and such a vivid picture of one phase 
of life, that we cannot enter at the 
glass doors of a fashionable shop, 
without finding ourselves accosted by 
the bland tenes of Mr. Huckaback, or 
“ served” by the agile attentions of 
Mr. Titmouse: but not the less do 
these gentlemen hold their distinct 
place among, and yet separate from, 
the writers of novels. The one, self- 
contained and passionless, is always 
in the tribune; the other, with a keen 
and serious eye, surveys the mystic 
crossings of the threads of fate—traces 
them one by one through the entangle- 
ment, and “justifies the ways of God. 
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to nan.” Perhaps a better type of the 
political novelist could scarcely be 
found, take him all in all, than Mr. 
Disraeli; and Mr. Warren is our 
moralist. 
- Neither politician nor moralist, yet 
something of both—neither a weeping 
philosopher nor a mocking satirist, 
yet skilled in all the weapons of wit 
and wisdom, is the great writer whose 
\. name stands at the head of our page. 
’ That he is a man of lively and uni- 
versal ambition, or rather, that his 
conscious powers cannot endure to be 
foiled by anything, we may diseern 
by a glance at the present list of 
Messrs. Routledge, at the past lists of 
Messrs. Colburn and Bentley. An old 
advertisement of novels is a curiosity ; 
it is only twenty years ago, yet here 
are sundry files of books, arranged in 
the properest order, each with its 
little quotation, the praise of some 
kind critic, each—it is a humiliating 
truth—as dead as the Pharaohs, as 
much forgotten and out of mind as 
the builder of the Pyramids. Among 
these defunct volumes are sprinkled, 
with no sparing hand, the productions 
of our author; and descending from 
that period to this, we can trace him 
from vein to vein, and from age to 
age; from the revels of the gay Pom- 
peians to the feats of the romantic 
highwaymen—from the table of Bol- 
ingbroke to the feast of Harold—from 
. the Byronic twilight of sentimentalism 
| to the lightsome day of My Novel. 
Turn another page, and the same 
hand, weary of perpetual conquest, 
has tried another field, and is already 
a successful dramatist, and a writer 
of terse and powerful verse. This is 
surely a wide enough basis to build 
reputation upon; and when it is 
added that Sir E. B. Lytton, when it 
pleases him, ean speak as well as 
write, it may be fairly acknowledged 
that this restless intellect, this prompt 
and curious mind which is not content 
to leave any pursuit untried, has fol- 
lowed, with a worthy enthusiasm, 
almost all the peaceful pathways that 
lead to fame. 

It it considerably more than twenty 
years since, in Pelham, the young 
author made his debut, with a bril- 
liance which we in those days look 
back upon with envy. A first appear- 
ance is not nearly so much an event 
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now as then, for novel-writing was 
much less a common amusement 
twenty years ago, and the public had 
greater leisure to be interested. But 
he who would read Pelham to-day, 
does not get in the musty volumes of 
its primitive issue: it is now one of 
those perennial books which are always 
renewing themselves, and you ean 
choose your edition. To say what 
Peiham is, may look somewhat unne- 
cessary at this time: how a young, 
inexperienced, and unmatured intellect 
could have produced it, is its great 
wonder, and that it is worthy of the 
Bulwer of to-day is its great praise. 
The grace and lightness with which 
the superficial character of Pelham 
is sustained, and the skill with which 
his deeper and true character unfolds 
and expands under this crust, show 
us at once thé easy and graceful 
power, which does not require to rack 
or distort its faculties for a great 
achievement. Strangely enough, there 
are still matter-of-fact, good people, 
who complain that our hero is a cox- 
comb, and cannot see how nicel 

assumed is this mantle of super 

foppery, nor how smilingly and good- 
humouredly aware of it is its wearer 
himself. From the easy tone of the 
beginning, the quiet and amusing . 
narrative of those conventional falsi- 
ties in the midst of which Pelham was 
born, the counsels of Lady Frances 
and the purposes of her obedient son, 
how soon we begin to see the real soul 
kindling under the proper and well- 
eonsidered garments of the young man 
of fashion—the “rising man” of the 
“highest eireles.” Not that Mr. Pel- 
ham is less real in his triflings than in 
his higher pursuits; there is so much 
vigour and unity in this gifted person- 
age, that he enters into everything 
with gusto, and does his foppery as 
heartily as his statesmanship. Whether 
he is discussing most elassic erudition 
with Vincent, or engaged in a course 
of moral philosophy with the respect- 
able Job Johnson, or flirting with 
Lady Harriet, or dining with Lord 
Guloseton, there is always a sincere 
relish for his present occupation in 
the accomplished Mr. Pelham. He 
is never awkward in his part, nor 
does it cost him trouble to cover his 
graver schemes with a veil of levity; 
for why, his levities and his schemes 
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are equally characteristic, and. each 
an indivisible part of the man. When 
we find him at last awakened to real 
and deep emotion, and when_ his 
history and our interest in him attain 
their climax in the daring and suc- 
cessful enterprise by which he proves 
Glanville’s innocence, we are no 
longer able to regard our hero with 
that toleration and good-humoured 
forbearance, which we have been apt 
to exercise towards this handsome 
coxcomb, the fashionable son of Lady 
Frances Pelham. Yet he is. still an 
exquisite through all. One never loses 
sight of the dainty gentleman who 
does not scruple to risk-his life on his 
friend’s behalf, but who, with a half 
comic dismay, shudders at the risk of 
his complexion; and it is no small 
power which, while it makes us con- 
fident of Mr. Pelham’s nerve, and 
vigour, and cool courage, in the despe- 
rate expedition he is bound on, makes 
us quite aware, at the same time, of the 
wry face which Mr. Pelham’s politeness 
conceals, as he partakes of the duck 
and green pease which the philoso- 
phical Job has provided for his dis- 
tinguished visitor. We do not wonder 
that Pelham has been taken for a 
real autobiography; the character is 
so well and delicately sustained in its 
two aspects, and we fee] so vividly— 
sometimes with amusement, often with 
admiration— at once the consistence 
and the diversity of the two natures 
which are combined in this one man, 
that we find it difficult to believe that 
so real an individual is simply a crea- 
ture of the imagination. 

Pelham is the proper centre of his 
own little world. We are not dis- 
turbed by any independent and sepa- 
rate interest in the book; for we 
humbly submit that Sir Reginald 
Glanville is much too sublime a per- 
sonage to interfere with ordinary 
sympathies. Lady Frances, whose 
counsels of policy look so perfectly 
real, so sincere in their insincerity— 
the learned Vincent—Lady Rose- 
ville and her cirele—the noble makers 
of law—and the clever or ruffianly 
disturbers of the same—are all se- 
condary lights to the steady shining 
of our hero. He is the book in his 
own person, and all its little circle of 
events hang upon his movements. 
The only things in the book which are 
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equally independent of Pelham and of 
the story, are those long critical con- 
versations in which the author, of 
malice prepense, and in avowed defi- 
ance of criticism, too often indulges 
himself. The author of Pelham is, of 
necessity, an authority in the rules of 
his own art; but we cannot but think 
this a blunder, and not the less so 
that it is done with deliberation. If 
the first object of a novelist is to in- 
terest his audience in his characters, 
it is surely a very unfair exercise of 
his privilege, when he has interested 
them, and called into existence that 
pleasant anxiety which is the great 
attraction of a novel, to trifle with it 
by interposing a chapter of talk— 
pure talk—which might just as well 
be a dialogue between A and B, ami- 
ably bent on increasing the know- 
ledge of their fellow-creatures, as part 
of an animated and rapid history. 
We do not fancy, for our own part, 
that we pay any great compliment to 
the author of a novel when we find 
ourselves able to read his book philo- 
sophically; and it must be a dull 
story indeed, and an insipid hero, 
which does not tempt the reader to a 
flying skip over those pages of re- 
flections which break the action of 
the book. Wherefore, we would re- 
spectfully hint a suggestion to future 
artists—print the philosophical con- 
versation, the moral essay, oh trusty 
historian! in an appendix, and merit 
the universal applause alike of those 
who read them, and of those who read 
them not. 

We suppose Pelham to have been the 
first literary work of distinction of our 
own day in which that strange class 
which lives without the range of the 
laws, whose trade it is to break them, 
and whose language and haunts are 
alike strange to the daylight observa- 
tion of the world, finds a place. It is 
no honour to have “set the fashion” 
in this particular; yet we cannot find 
fault with the introduction of this ele- 
ment into Pelham. There is something 
very wonderful in the skill with which 
the thieves’ hiding-place, whither the 
hero penetrates in search of Dawson, 
is described and invaded. One feels 
a sympathetic excitement—half reso- 
lution and half terror—when one feeis 
oneself with Pelham, fairly within 
this den and deadly labyrinth. There 
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is something very characteristic, too, 
in Mr. Pelham’s perfect unconscious- 
ness of the ‘world of common people 
who intervene between his own airy 
height and those lowest depths to 
which he is introduced by Job John- 
son. There is a little of this in all 
Bulwer’s early novels. He knows 
only great people, great people’s ser- 
vants, and this crowd which knows 
neither law nor social position—lower 
down than the lowest foundation of 
society—the pest and penalty of 
cities. This is perfectly in keeping, 
however, with the character of Pel- 
ham. He is not aware of any mean- 
ing in the word “ rank,” when he has 
stepped out of Mayfair; and he is just 
the dauntless, unhesitating, fastidious 
gentleman, to whom it is possible to 
penetrate into the very abyss of social 
evil and moral degradation, a visit to 
which would slur the purest respecta- 
bility, and come forth afraid of nothing 
but his complexion, and injured only 
by Captain Ferdinand De Courcy’s 
duck and green pease. 

We have seldom been more sur- 
prised and disappointed than. on leav- 
ing Pelham to take up the succeeding 
novels of Sir E. B. Lytton. From 
this brilliant picture of life and man- 
ners, from the easy grace and anima- 
tion of its dramatis persone, the ad- 
mirable distinctness and reality of its 
hero, and all its sparkle of wit and 
philosophy, we come down, more ra- 
pidly than agreeably, like a man who 
has put forth his foot to descend one 
step, and, with a sudden shock, finds 
himself descend half-a-dozen to a 
merely ordinary novel, a story intri- 
cate and much interrupted, with two 
separate interests, which do not na- 
turally weave into each other, and 
various philosophical essays, slacken- 
ing still more the much-retarded ac- 
tion. That there is much ability 
displayed in the book, good writing, 
close thinking, and a plot of consider- 
able interest, by no means makes 
amends to the disappointed reader 
for his unexpected downfall. We are 
so little prepared for it, indeed, that 
we are sore and injured in our disap- 
pointment; nor do the successors of 
the Disowned regain the lost ground. 
Devereux, too, is a very. good novel— 
a piece of historical writing very com- 


plete and dignified, with glimpses of 
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the higher inspiration; but we con- 
fess that these level flats of good 
composition look dreary and unfea- 
tured to us, when we eontemplate 
them either from the elevation of their 
author’s beginning, or the higher emi- 
nence of his concluding works. We 
will grant that they are good novels; 
and we grant also that the man who 
had written these alone, must have 
had a claim to fame and its rewards; 
but he had better not have written 
Pelham at the commencement of his 
carcer—he had much better not have 
written My Novel at its climax. An 
inferior reputation might be founded 
upon this little library of fiction; but 
when we give their author the highest 
place in our opinion, we drop these 
books out of the catalogue as un- 
worthy of his fame. 

We cannot help fancying—are we 
wrong ’—that in his many dedica- 
tions and prefaces the author himself 
mingles a half contempt with the 
secret‘fondness which Nature compels 
him to have for his literary progeny ; 
—even though the book he is intro- 
ducing may be no better than its pre- 
decessors, you cannot help feeling 
that he himself has reached a higher 
standing-point, and is even half 
ashamed, with the fine shame and 
dissatisfaction of a constantly advane- 
ing genius, that these past efforts 
should, by possibility, be accepted as 
all he can do. And ful¥ of talent, 
full of poetic powers and instincts as 
these books are, we cannot acknow- 
ledge as a publie benefactor the- man 
who has brought so much of this heated 
and unwholesome atmosphere into 
the common day. In these manifold 
histories there is but one deity, and 
the name of him is Love; but not 
that love which is the light of hearth 
and household, the origin of all the 
charities, the deepest and most per- 
vasive of human qualities—which 
gives us a hold on heaven, and a home 
on earth. It is the love of luxury 
and idleness—the sensual sentiment 
which ripens into passion (as the fable 
goes) under warmer skies than ours, 
and among the dreamy and enervat- 
ing influences, the music and the 
odours of some Armida’s garden. 
That there are pure and delicate 
women introduced into this enchanted 
ground we do not deny, nor do we 
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excuse the author on their account. 
What an edifying example is that of 
the lofty, the sentimental, the gifted 
Maltravers! Once—twice—thrice— 
four times does this exalted spirit 
“fall in love”—it is, in fact, the 
principal vocation of his life; his 
other pursuits come by the way. He 
makes a great reputation in litera- 
ture, he is about to make a great re- 
putation in politics; but these are 
merely the amusements of his ethereal 
existence, and its occupation is to 
break the hearts of other people, and 
to have his own smitten so often, that 
his power of heartbreak is something 
beyond belief. But what interest 
could survive four loves? And to 
keep up the languid emotion, at last 
the hero is led into a frightful dilem- 
ma, which, if not quite unprecedented 
in fiction, is at least perfectly inex- 
cusable. ‘'T'o appal us, and eventually 
Maltravers himself, with the dread 
that “he has fallen in love” with his 
own child, is alike bad policy, bad 
art, and bad morals. Imagination 
has nothing to do with such a horror ; 
and though she taxes her invention 
to prove it a mistake, she is still 
guilty of the idea, an idea for which 
nothing can excuse her—an unwar- 
rantable betrayal of the trust which 
her audience had in her legitimate 
powers. 

Does it seem a work of supereroga- 
tion to turn from the present, so noble 
and admirable, of this great writer, 
to his past, with all its brilliant faults 
and imperfections? But even now this 
past of his is spreading itself over 
the country with a breadth and uni- 
versal extent which it never possessed 
before. That these books will suc- 
ceed in exciting into interest the 
great proportion of those who read 
them—that one likes “ to see the end” 
even of the history of Maltravers—is 
not to be denied; but we do not think 
the author can have much satisfaction 
other than this, when he thinks of some 
of these questionable people whom he 
has added to the world. 

We know no writer who has so 
many periods in his literary history ; 
nor can we classify Sir E. B. Lytton’s 
works. better than by the painter’s 
jargon, with its early and late Ra- 
phaels, its pictures after such and such 
a style. In “his first manner”. Pel- 
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ham stands alone; and then at inter- 
vals we have the~legitimate historical 
novel, the mystical sentimental, the 
criminal picturesque. Paul Clifford, } 
Eugene Aram, and some part of Night | 
and Morning—which, however, we are 
bound to admit, is a powerful and 
striking story, full of interest and 
character, which may very well take 
ground on its own merits—represent the 
last. We take the Last of the Barons, 
Devereux, and Harold, as the best speci- 
mens of the historical, and are content 
to leave the rest within the vague and 
dreamy precincts of the sentimental. 
One of the latest of the series, Zwu- 
crelia, we are at a loss to put into any 
class. It is an elaborate illustration 
of the darkest and most unmitigated 
crime, written for what purpose we 
know not, unless it be to enforee our 
author’s opinion of the diabolical 
character of intellect without heart or 
principle—a doctrine which he urges 
more or less through all his works, and 
which has come to perfection at last in 
the bloodless, but too often baffled 
schemer, Randal Leslie. 

In the Last of the Barons, a gor- 
geous but melancholy picture, we 
have a great deal too much costume 
to come at the heart of the time. 
It is an admirable masquerade, - where 
all the personages speak well up to 
their character; but in spite of its 
fine qualities, it is not the age it re- 
presents, and the abrupt and tragical 
conclusion of the story—that is, of 
Sybil and the philosopher—strikes us 
as an unnecessary pain. In this 
novel, as in the Last Days of Pompeii, 
there is & singular effect produced by 
the song of the tymbestres in one 
book, and by the “ Ho, ho, the merry, 
merry show!” of the other. The 
horror of this ghastly mirth strikes a 
powerful and striking discord in the 
first instance, though we become dis- 
gusted as it continues. In Harold 
again—which we ought to except 
with an apology from all that we 
have said respecting the atmosphere 
of the others—in Harold, there is 
singular and very telling use made of 
the same art which is so wonderfully 
employed in Macbeth in the prophecies 
of the witches—“ To keep the word 
of promise to the ear, and break it to 
the hope.” True to her words come all 
the prophecies of the Vala, Hilda, but 
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in so different a sense from ‘her inter- 
pretation of them, that it is easy to 
realise the death of horror and despair 
which strikes the unhappy sorceress, 
when she learns the real events to 
which she has been looking forward 
with so much faith. 

And now there is a pause and 
period to the labours of our author: 
he has retired upon his laurels, or he 
is entering new fields of conquest. 
Which is it? Without any sound of 
trumpet or ostentation of announce- 
ment, a new fame begins to steal 
upon the world, Let us not be over- 
modest. It is the kindly pages of 
Maga which introduces the new- 
comer to his audience ; but it would 
be mock humility to refrain from our 
due and natural admiration on such 
a score. «It is an English landscape 
which brightens upon this canvass ; 
and here is no overstrained romantic 
passion, but the sweet yet powerful 
bonds of common life in an English 
home. As this home enlarges before 
us—as we see the philosopher, with 
his quiet dignity, his learning, his 
humour, his great book—and Captain 
Roland, that knightly gentleman, the 
preux chevalier of modern fiction, in 
their loving brotherly intereourse— 
and the womanly humble wife, who 
is so reverent of the scholar, and 
whose matter-of-fact comprehension 
interprets his learned allusions so 
quaintly and after so amusing a 
fashion—and Pisistratus, with his 
manly youth, open to every influence 
—and even Jack Tibbets and Mr. 
Squills—we gradually become, not so 
much lookers-on, as members of the 
family party. We can no longer find 
fault with the learned disquisitions 
which now illustrate the delicate cha- 
racter of Austin Caxton, nor weary 
of conversations, however slight their 
bearing may be upon the immediate 
story, which command a play of lan- 
guage so animated and graceful, a 
fund ‘of illustration sometimes so 
quaint and humorous, and always 
so appropriate. The dialogue, in- 

eed, is managed with so much spirit 
and individuality, the speakers are so 
distinctly not A and B, but them- 
selves, that criticism is silenced, and 
we forget that, in this sparkling and 
attractive talk, we are detained from 
the action of the tale. Even the sin- 
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ner of the book is not an irreclaimable 
sinner; and though we stand aside 
in respectful sympathy while Roland 
covers his face and weeps in despair, 
his noble heart overwhelmed with the 
shame and grief of a father, we have 
hope for the son, who does at last 
redeem himself, and has his name 
restored to the family chronicle, not 
as a disgrace to it, but as its latest 
hero. And Trevanion, with his love 
for both sides of an argument—and 
the boyish love of Pisistratus, which 
it takes him such a manful strain of 
his stout good heart to overcome, and 
the brave way he does this without a 
touch of sentimentality—and Fanny, 
with her still and gentle character, 
born to be a marchioness, and not for 
Pisistratus—and the chivalric old 
beau, and lofty gentleman, who has 
the fortune to be Fanny’s husband— 
these are all fine and delicate delinea- 
tions; nor is the hurried glance of 
the Bush—be it correct or incorrect 
to the learned—at all unsatisfactory 
to the reader, and we see Pisistratus 
when he comes home a giant from 
the wilderness, and is afraid of run- 
ning over the omnibuses when they 
cross his course in Oxford Street. 
The easy and felicitous expression in 
which this pleasant history is clothed, 
the elegance of its quaint humour, 
the beauty and purity of its leading 
characters, are enough to make a 
reputation of the highest class. In 
the case of Sir E. B. Lytton they did 
more; they covered a multitude of 
sins—they persuaded that more sen- , 
sitive public which was dubious of 
the author of Ernest Maltravers, into 
the heartiest applause and sympathy. 
‘It was impossible to believe, on rising 
from The Caxtons, that even the 
novels we had before condemned 
could be so objectionable as we 
fancied them. This group of manly 
and high-hearted Englishmen—the 
scholar, the soldier, and the young 
man, whose hopes and endeavours 
did honour to both—charmed us, into 
so great a satisfaction with the author 
of their history, that we ceased to re- 
member that he had ever offended us. 

And though we generally have the 
strongest objection to any admission 
on the part of the novelist that his 
story is a novel, and not a veracious 
history, we are tempted to waive our 
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\objections in presence of the initial 
ehapters of the My Novel of Pisistra- 
tus Caxton. These glimpses of the 
family circle which is at rest awhile in 
that blessed exemption from the great 
events of life, which we never appre- 
eiate till the black shadow is stealing 
amongst us—that household calm 
into which children are being born, 
but from which none are departing— 
where Austin and Roland sit in the 
old hall, with their young representa- 
tive beside them, doing his man’s 
part, now that it is his turn, to “make 
up the balance;” and albeit, very 
peevish about the corn-laws, and 
somewhat impatient of everybody’s 
advice in the conduct of his story, 
working very comfortably behind the 
screen, calling Blanche to advise with 
him, the happy fellow, and writing a 
novel, which surely must be a good 
one, coming into being under such 
pleasant circumstances. Mark you, 
there is a mighty difference between 
the love that sighs and dreams under 
an Italian moon, and that manlier and 
stouter Eros, who comes into the win- 
ter hearth of nights, where the elder 
people sit in the calm of their age, where 
the wife is full of the sweet familiar 
eares of every day, which are almost 
pleasures, and where the cradle is not 
banished out of sight and hearing. 
Our author has made this discovery 
by good fortune; and honour to the 
fire, the household centre, with its 
kindly glow and sparkle in the gloam 
ing and the daylight—its hearty cheer 
by night! Who ean tell how many 
evil vapours its healthful blaze has 
cleared away. 

We cannot help lingering with a 
friendly regard upon those glimpses of 
the Caxtons which remain to us. The 
picture is so perfect that we are always 
glad to return to it; and though it is 
just possible that in the course of My 
Novel the initial chapters were not 
quite so welcome, it is certain that, 
now when we are satisfied as to the 
fate of Leonard and Helen, of L’Es- 
trange and Violante, we return to them 
with affection. Down to the very latest 
of these chapters the characters are so 
nicely and delicately sustained, the 
learning of the scholar comes in to 
such quaint purpose, and every mem- 
ber of. the family bears his or her part 
so well, that we would have no diffi- 
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culty in distinguishing the speaker, did 
the author spare himself the trouble of 
telling us their names. 

My Novel itself, which has less unity 
of interest in its wider field, its larger 
extent of time and wider range of 
character, requires perhaps a greater 
discrimination in its verdict of ap- 
proval. Rich to overflowing with 
character, a wise and weighty book, it 
is impossible to deny this to be: and 
the faults we find in it are extremely 
trivial, in comparison with the beauties 
which we are glad to acknowledge and 
admire. The plot is somewhat compli- 
cated, the interest is too much divided, 
and has a long retrospective interrup- 
tion, which keeps back the story at a 
point where we are very unwilling to 
have it retarded. These are faults which 
injure a serial story very much more 
than they can do one which comes to 
the public only as one entire and com- 
pleted work. We cannot. say, either, 
that we have ever been quite recon- 
ciled to the somewhat melodramatic 
abduction and rescue of Violante. 
Granted that Italian craft could com- 
pass such a piece of old-fashioned and 
hackneyed violence in London, in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, it 
does not seem to us that his is a legi- 
timate device for fiction, which de- 
pends for its effect, not so much upon 
what is true to fact, as upon what is | 
true to nature. A matter.of fact may 
happen to be a most extravagant out- 
rage on common truth and order ; but 
these exceptions are not the proper 
materiel for fiction, as has been too ° 
often supposed. In real life it does 
occasionally happen that a very rich 
uncle comes home from India at a 
erisis of family fortune, and changes 
dismay into rejoicing. In real life, 
sometimes a man who has planned to 
do some great evil in the morning, is 
suddenly cut off in his sleep, and does 
no more ill in this world for ever- 
more. But when a novelist ventures 
to employ such an incident, if it 
should be the truest fact that ever 
befel, we are straightway down upon 
him with all the darts of an offended 
criticism ; and, impaling his unhappy 
event upon the point of our spear, 
with what triumph do we exhibit to 
the world this coup de thédtre—this 
sure mark of an exhausted invention— 
this improbable, absurd; unnatural 
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solution of a problem which our cha- 
ritable judgment pronounces him un- 
able to solve in a more legitimate 
way. And we are right. It is not 
wthe vocation of the novel-writer to 
startle us with exaggerated events, 
which are only true because they 
have happened, but to order his world 
on the general principles of nature as 
the outer world is regulated—to keep 
his eye on the broad truths of existence, 
instead of the special and distorted 
realities of some individual life; in a 
word, indeed, to be true to nature, and 
leave fact to the expositions of a less 
ambitious art. 

And on this principle we cannot 
reconcile ourselves to the abduction 
of Violante. It might have happen- 
ed—very true; but it did not deserve 
to Le invented. We think the Count 
de Peschiera and Harley L’Estrange 
might have made a sufficiently clear 
revelation of their different intentions 
and regards without this expedient, 
and we cannot feel that it is worthy 
either of the author or of the person- 
ages concerned. When we have said 
this, we think we have about con- 
cluded our grievances. Nay, once 
more; for our own individual taste 
we do not admire the grand tableau 
system of making a denouement, and 
never like Harley so little as when he 
stands there, in his father’s hall, a 
kind of presiding Fate, holding every- 
body’s destiny in his hands. Having 
thus relieved ourselves of the last 
ghost of an objection, we can turn 
with a good conscience to the singular 
wealth of this richest and most re- 
markable of Sir E. B. Lytton’s famous 
novels. 

One does not often meet with two 
philosophers like Parson Dale and 
Dr. Riceabocea. Both so wise and 
so profound, both so ingenious and 
simple, we have seen few things so 
good as the skill with which the 
author endows each of these friends 
with some innocent bit -of worldly 
wisdom, on the point where the other 
is least suspicious and least defended, 
so that the Parson secures himself a 
smile at the simplicity of the exile, 
and that notable disciple of Macchia- 
velli chuckles aside in the conscious 
superiority of a man of the world over 
the guileless goodness of the Parson. 
They are so well pleased with this 
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power of smiling at each other, and 
yet exercise it so kindly and admir- 
ingly, that there is a singular tender- 
ness in the innocent self-complacency ; 
and nothing can be finer than some 
of their joint undertakings—that de- 
scent, for example, upon Lenny Fair- 
field in his cottage, to teach the aspir- 
ing boy that knowledge is not power. 
How the Doctor charges with his 
sweep of cavalry when the Parson is 
out of breath! How the Parson comes 
in with his heavier metal while Ricca- 
bocca collects his forees! With what 
merciless kindness they demolish the 
poor lad’s eminence of fancied great- 
ness ; and what a fine picture is that of 
the unconscious poet, dismayed yet 
convinced, looking up at them with all 
the humility of youth and genius, 
taking the lesson, which is hard but 
of good service. The masterly’ com- 
pleteness of the argument, and the 
admirable spirit of its execution, are 
not more remarkable than the perfect 
consistency of character which the 
interlocutors maintain in their discus- 
sion, and which makes it, despite its 
abstract character, as sparkling and 
rapid in its flow as the lightest dia- 
logue in the book. 

Parson Dale never swerves from 
his character; and if Riccabocca does 
so, it is only once or twice under 
very trying circumstances, when he 
has to be a Duke, and conduct himself 
accordingly. The good-hearted and 
kindly Jemima, who has her own wis- 
dom of the affections, deserves. the 
trust which her husband at last comes 
to repose in her, and does not de- 
serve the contempt which those atro- 
cious doctrines, wherewith he envel- 
opes himself so amusingly, profess for 
her sex in general. And it does one 
good to enter the genial precincts of 
the English squire’s most English and 
most kindly household. Hazeldean 
and all his doings—the stocks, the 
temporary estrangement of the rural 
monarch and his people, the great 
sermon of Parson Dale, and the. return 
of squire and rustics to their mutual 
liking and hereditary kindness, are all 
equally life-like and pleasant. Unlike 
the reality which we acknowledge in 
many other remarkable works of fic- 
tion—as, for instance, in Jane Eyre 
—this is not the reality of one power- 
ful individual mind seizing everything 
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in its fervid grasp, and throwing an 
impression of itself on the very clouds 
and atmosphere of its landscape—but 
a grander, broader faculty, which 
takes in the life and the sphere of our 
common race in their own full light 
and shadow, without the variable 
checkerwork of its personal passions 
and experience. In this picture, calm 
in its placid breadth of repose and 
quiet, lies the fair green country, with 
its hall, its church, its cottages. He 
is no democrat. who writes, for his 
opinion of Mr. Sprot, the radical tinker, 
is not flattering, and he inclines to 
support the rustic monarchy of Parson 
Dale and Squire Hazeldean, the spi- 
ritual and secular rulers—Churech and 
State; and he is no aristocrat, for he 
finds his poet hero in Widow Fair- 
field’s cottage—a peasant boy. It is 
fruitless to say that, in his former 
productions, neither Pelham, nor Mor- 
daunt, nor Ernest Maltravers, dis- 
similar as they are, is meant to repre- 
sent the author—just as it would be 
very fruitless for Miss Bronte to make 
an indignant disavowal of having 
shadowed forth herself in Jane Eyre 
and Lucy Snowe. It makes small 
matter to us that the hero is not the 
author—enough that the author iden- 
tifies himself with the hero, and views 
the other persons and matters in the 
book, not so much as they are, but as 
they affect him. In these matured 
and mellowed volumes—the essence 
of a life—this narrower individual 
view is gone. Knitted together as 
they are by almost too many threads 
of connection, every man stands upon 
his own footing in these volumes ; 
but we do not feel any want of the 
intenser individuality, and we gain 
much in the general breadth of. treat- 
ment and clearness of tone. 

And the same country which produces 
Leonard Fairfield, the genius of the 
story, produces also the handsome, 
good-hearted Frank Hazeldean, the 
young man of the book, generous, ho- 
nourable, but not too wise—the young 
squire and country gentleman; an 
Randal Leslie, the villain of the tale. 
In these days we are not good at vil- 
lains; not that we love sin less, but 
perhaps, that we admire virtue more 
than in times of old; but certain it is 
that our rogues are always our great- 
est failures, the poorest dupes in the 
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end. Randal, and the home which 
produces him, are powerful concep- 
tions; but it is hard to keep up our 
interest in a sorry knave, whose 
schemes, as we are aware beforehand, 
must be foiled, and are foiled accord- 
ingly at every point and turn he 
makes. This cold-blooded and cal- 
culating schemer, without a _ single 
open vice, yet with every deliberate 
iniquity which steers clear of passion, 
is a great attempt at a villain; but 
while we would not have him more 
successful, we feel as if it were unna- 
tural and a mistake that he should be 
so perpetually baffled. Jago works 
out all his wicked purpose. Randal 
Leslie succeeds in none. 

But the most ambitious characters 
in this crowd are those two which 
ogecupy the foreground, and whose 
personal relations to each other form 
the main thread of the story—Audley 
Egerton and Har!ey L’Estrange. And 
now we can indeed properly estimate 
how great a way in advauce our 
author has travelled, when we see 
how Glanville and Maltravers have 
progressed into Harley, and how their 
chaos of great qualities, half angel, 
half demon, have blossomed into the 
bright imagination, the noble powers, 
and the fresh youth’s heart of this 
favourite of nature. A full grown man, 
of warm and ardent temperament, 
experienced in the world, one feels 
that Harley’s thoughts are white and 
spotless as a girl’s, and can under- 
stand how tenderly that old poetic 
sentiment of his first love keeps his 
heart. Nor is the self-contained and 
loveless statesman an unworthy com- 
panion to the man whom he has once 
deceived. Harley’s excessive wrath, 
and intended revenge—his conflict of 
heart and purpose—the disturbance 
which his own sin briugs into his soul 
and which he supposes is caused by 
the knowledge of another’s—are not 
out of keeping with his loving nature; 
but wher that bursts forth into re- 
morse and compunction, and in the 
flush of many discoveries he finds him- 
self knit in a closer friendship with 
his friend. relieved for ever of his old 
fidelity to his first love, and able to 
free Helen, the whole man makes 
appearance under this glow of revival, 
and it is with a quickened breath and 
eager interest that we watch Harley 
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on his way to the election, remember- 
ing how many destinies are waiting 
to be concluded on his return. 

Let us confess that, but for those 
perplexing things called heroes and 
heroines, fiction were the most fasci- 
nating of arts. But, alas! thot im- 
possible union of the ideal and actual 
which is demanded from the unhappy 
novelist in the form of a heroine ;—an 
angel in luxuriant ringlets, and dressed 
with a due regard to fashion, does not 
pass muster in these criticising days. 
We are not quite sure what to say of 
Helen and Violante—the enthusiast 
temperament and the domestic one. 
Helen, a sweet child, does not grow 
in this book. We are told, but cannot 
be sure, that she has made much pro- 
gress, and we certainly have not seen 
her advance from a girl to a woman, 
On the contrary, Violante does in- 
crease in stature and development, 
and is a worthy poetic creation, not 
too distinct, but beautiful and ardent 
enough to -be Harley’s inspiring ge- 
nius. There is much vagueness, too, 


about Leonard. Perhaps it belongs 


to him rightly in his character of poet ; 
but we think we could have endured 
amore distinct view ; though there are, 
indeed, times when this young hero 
recalls to our recollection a portrait 
we have seen of Burns, where there 
are the sweet half-surprised eyes— 
that slightest touch of the feminine 
which belongs to the poetic character, 
and the bright ingenuous youthful 
look, as innocent as it is noble, which 
should be the singer’s too. 

We are of necessity passing over 
much of this book, and of its charac- 
ters, full and over-brimming as it is, 
and can scarcely pause to specify 
Dick Avenel, with his ambition, his 
smartness, his humbug, yet his Eng- 
lish good-looks and manliness ; nor the 
subdued and admirable sketch of his 
father and mother. There is good 
Mrs. Hazeldean too, and “poor” Mrs. 
Dale; and big John Burley, and all 
the Italian interlocutors, good and 
evil. We can scarcely count the in- 
dividuals for the crowd, yet we can 
say with safety that every member 
of the crowd is an individual ; four 
mighty volumes full, yet every page 
rich with its own attraction. And so 
ends the greatest production which Sir 
E. B. Lytton has yet given to the world. 
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Thus far we have done our best to 
justify our judgment of the merit of 
this great writer. With all his faults, 
we believe him to be unrivalled in his 
vocation. He has a broader grasp, a 
fuller life, than any one of his con- 
temporaries ; a more easy and perfect 
knowledge of all the manifold phases 
of humanity—The Varieties of English 
Life. He is never at a loss, whatever 
the class into which the exigen- 
cies of his story lead him; but is 
equally felicitous in the stately and 
decorous Earl of Lansmere, and in 
the ruined genius of Burley; in that 
kindest of homeeopathists, who tries to 
harden his heart by means of globules ; 
and in the country tradesman’s proud 
old wife, who preserves the good fame 
of her family with the cternness of a 
Spartan. Widow Fairfield, Mrs. Leslie, 
and Lady Lansmere are equally char- 
acteristic ; and had the author been a 
man of unknown rank and name, we 
should have found it quite impossible , 
to tell in which class he was most at } 
home. Genius alone does not give | 
this wonderful facility; and these | 
books could only have been written 
in the prime of a long-trained and 
much experienced maturity, and by a 
mind which, not content with mere 
knowledge of the world, has exercised 
iis great powers to penetrate, not 
only into the more splendid mysteries 
of our existence, but into the homely 
heart of everyday life. 

Yet the reputation of Sir E. B. 
Lytton contrasts strangely with these 
his more finished productions. - This 
reputation is a restless, brilliant, daz- 
zling piece of renown, flashing in our 
eyes with irregular and _ versatile 
splendour, and not at all like tho 
steady light and broad full atmo- 
sphere in which his genius has now 
developed itself. In spite of his com- 
plaints and protests, we cannot sepa- 
rate him from his heroes; and to tho 
imagination of most of his readers, 
the all-accomplished exquisitism of 
Pelham and the romantic genius of 
Glanville, unite in the author, who 
constantly piques our curiosity, and 
excites and rouses our interest, by his 
impatience of his past achievements 
and daring rush upon the unconquered. 
Uncontented with one triumph, he 
forgets what he has gained to-day in 
the new enterprise into which he 
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throws himself to-morrow. He is never 
satisfied to leave a field of adventure 
unvisited, or a trial of strength unes- 
sayed. Instead of building himself up 
in his stronghold of undisputed excel- 
lence, a new opportunity of distinction 
has always a charm irresistible for this 
Orlando of literature. 
“Tf a path be dangerous known, 
The danger’s self were lure alone.” 
And there is an Admirable Crichton- 
ism in his universal accomplishments, 
which gives a certain charm, fresh 
and boyish, to the sober and splendid 
victories of the man. We are re- 
minded of Pelham’s aaventure with the 
pugilistic earl, who tempts the dandy 
to a bout at singlestick, with the ami- 
able and good-humoured purpose of 
breaking the dandy’s head for him. 
The exquisite humours the savage, 
and defends himself with affected 
awkwardness, till he is weary of the 
rough sport, when suddenly, with easy 
skill, he lays his rude opponent at his 
feet, and (like Hogginarmo) there was 
an end of him. ‘Calton played well 
enough for a gentleman,” says Mr. 
Pelham, “but he was no match for 
one who had, at the age of thirteen, 
beat the Life-Guardsman at Angelo’s.” 
And we can believe that Bulwer him- 
self as little as his hero could endure 
the superiority even of the Guardsman 
at singlestick. That national attri- 
bute which runs through so many 
eat and so many little matters— 
that “won’t be beat”—which inspires 
‘our armies in the field, and strengthens 
Mrs. Perkins for the labours of her 
ball—is strong in the nature of Sir 
Edward. His conscious power carries 
him on with a gay and rapid impulse. 
He flies at everything in the rush of 
his high blood and eager spirit; and 
tempts, defies, and dazzles criticism 
in his endless changes. Perhaps more 
fables are told of him than of any 
other name in literature ;—such rose- 
-eoloured bowers the popular fancy 
erects for its Sybarite—such dainty 
stories believes of his luxurious re- 
tirement. Did he don a smock-frock 
for the nonce to beguile us, we still 
could see only a superb dandy in the 
author of Pelham ; for it is difficult to 
believe that even in this particular 
our novelist would tamely suffer him- 
self to be surpassed. It is not in our 
réle to discuss the qualities of Sir 
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Edward Bulwer Lytton as a drama- 
tist, a poet, or an orator; but we know, 
as all the world knows, that in each 
of these avenues to fame he has pre- 
tensions, and that if his success there 
does not yet entitle him to the highest, 
it still confers upon him a distinguished 
place. To very few men has fallen 
such a lot of universal achievement— 
to very few, such unvarying distine- 
tion. One triumph is generally as 
much as one life is good for; but this 
man has won all the prizes in this 
brilliant Jottery—has triumphantly 
rescued and increased the laurels which 
once seemed about to glide from his 
grasp, and has rung the changes upon 
the sweet bells of imagination and 
philosophy, only to gain from them, at 
each touch of his bold and rapid finger, 
a new and varying fame. 

We will nct congratulate our author 
on his triumphs; but we will congra- 
tulate him that he has lived to fulfil 
the high promise of his youth—that 
he has outlived all that could make 
his name a questionable sound in the 
literature of his country, and nobly 
obliterated the impression made by 
that one unfortunate period of his lite- 
rary career which had almost lost for 
him, not success, but the good opinion 
of good men. Sentimentalism may 
sometimes wake weak echves of false 
sentiment; but we can never persuade 
ourselves into love for the overstrained, 
the exaggerated, or the criminal, either 
in reality or fiction. To the two last 
works of Sir E. B. Lytton, on the con- 
trary, we turn with affectionate grati- 
tude. There are few men in the 
world who could introduce us on fami- 
liar terms to the society of Austin 
Caxton, to the friendship of Roland, 
or make us privy to the amicable con- 
troversies of Dr. Riccabocca and Par- 
son Dale. For placing such society 
within our power, we owe the author 
no common thanks; and in tendering 
them, we do not repeat only our belief 
that he has won thereby the highest 
place in modern literature, but—a 
greater matter—that he has made a 
fit use of the genius with which he is 
gifted, and done his devoir gallantly and 
well for his great audience, the people 
—as aman had need to do who exer- 
cises one of the greatest faculties be- 
stowed upon earth, under the eyes of 
Heaven. 
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THE LATE PROFESSOR EDWARD FORBES. 


[Epwarp Forses was born in the Isle of Man in February 1815, and died 
near Edinburgh on the 18th of November 1854, in his 40th year, six months 
after his appointment to the Regius Chair of Natural History in the Univer- 
sity of that city. His great and varied gifts and accomplishments, his 
remarkable discoveries, and his singularly lovable, generous, and catholic spirit, 
made him an object of esteem and affection to a very wide circle of friends, 
and a still wider circle of acquaintances. All were exulting in the prospect 
of the long and honourable career which awaited him, when, in the height of 
his glory and usefulness, he was suddenly stricken by a fatal disease, and died 
after a brief illness. 

The following lines seek to apply, mutatis mutandis, to the mystery of the 
great Naturalist’s death, certain canons which he enforced in reference to the 
existence of living things, both plants and animals. Their purport was, to 
teach that an individual plant or animal cannot be understood, so far as the full 
significance of its life and death is concerned, by a study merely of itself, but 
that it requires to be considered in connection with the variations in form, strue- 
ture, character, and deportment, exhibited by the contemporary members-of its 
species spread to a greater or less extent over the entire globe, and by the 
ancestors of itself, and of those contemporiry individuals throughout the whole 
period which has elapsed since the species was created. 

He further held, that the many animal and vegetable tribes or races (species) 
which once flourished, but have now totally perished, did not die because a 
“germ of death” had from the first been present in each, but suffered ex- 
tinction in consequence of the great geologic changes which the earth had 
undergone, such as have changed tropical into arctic climates, land into sea, 
and sea into land, rendering their existence impossible. Each species, itself 
an aggregate of mortal individuals, came thus from the hands of God, inhe- 
reutly immortal; and when He saw fit to remove it, it was slain through the 
intervention of such changes, and replaced by another. The longevity, accord- 
ingly, of the existing races can, according to this view, be determined (in so 
far as it admits of human determination at all) only by a study of the physical 
alterations which await the globe; and every organism has thus, through its 
connection with the brethren of its species, a retrospective and prospective 

- history, which must be studied by the naturalist who seeks fully to account 
even for its present condition and fate. 

Those canons were applied by Edward Forbes to the humbler creatures; he 
was unfailing in urging that the destinies of man are guided by other laws, 
having reference to his possession individually of an immaterial and immortal 
spirit. 

The following lines, embodying these ideas, contemplate his death, solely 
as it was a loss to his fellow-workers left behind him: their aim is to whisper 
patience, not to enforce consolation. ] 


Txov Child of Genius! None who saw 
The beauty of thy kindly face, 
Or watched those wondrous fingers draw 
Unending forms of life and grace, 
Or heard thine earnest utterance trace 
The links of some majestic law, 
But felt that thou by God wert sent 
Amongst us for our betterment. 


And yet He called thee in thy prime, 
Summoned thee in the very hour 

When unto us it seemed that Time 
Had ripened every manly power : 
And thou, who hadst through sun and shower, 
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On many a shore, in many a clime, 
Gathered from ocean, earth, and sky, ° 
Their hidden truths, wert called to die. 


We went about in blank dismay, 
We murmured at God’s sovereign will ; 
We asked why thou wert taken away, 
Whose place no one of us could fill : 
Our throbbing hearts would not be still ; 
Our bitter tears we could not stay ; 
We asked, but could no answer find; 
And strove in vain to be resigned. 


When lo! from out the Silent Land, 
Our faithless murmurs to rebuke, 
In answer to our vain demand 
Thy solemn Spirit seemed to look ; 
And pointing to a shining book, 
That opened in thy shadowy hand, 
Bade us regard those words, which light 
Not of this world, made clear and bright :— 


“Tf, as on earth I learned full well, 
Thou canst not tell the reason why 
The lowliest moss or smallest shell 
Is called to live, or called to die, 
Til thou with searching, patient eye, 
Through ages more than man can tell, 
Hast traced its history back in Time, 
And over Space, from clime to clime ; 


“ Tf all the shells the tempests send, 
As I have ever loved to teach ; 

And all the creeping things that wend 
Their way along the sandy beach, 
Have pedigrees that backward reach, 

Till in forgotten Time they end ; 

And may as tribes for ages more, 
As if immortal, strew the shore ; 


“Tf all its Present, all its Past, 
And all is Future thou canst see, 
Must be deciphered, ere at last 
Thou, even in part, canst hope to be 
Able to solve the mye 
Why one sea-worm to death hath passed ; 
How must it be, when God doth call 
Him whom He placed above them all!” 


Ah, yes! we must in patience wait, 
Thou dearly loved, departed friend ! 
Till we have followed through the gate, 
Where Life in Time doth end ; 
And Present, Past, and Future lend 
Their light to solve thy fate ; 
When all the ages that shall be 
Have flowed into the Timeless Sea. 
GEORGE WILSON. 
Exim Corracs, Epmsures, 
lst January, 1855. 
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THE STORY OF THE CAMPAIGN.—PART III. 


CHAPTER XII.—(CONTINUED). 


I nap heard much of the excellent 
arrangement of the French field-hos- 
pitals, and rode one day to see the 
oer one, near General Canro- 

rt’s headquarters. It was a tall 
wooden building like a barn, very airy, 
for there was a space between the 
roof and the walls;yet very warm— 
the change from the cold air without 
being most pleasant. The principal 
surgeon, a man of very fine and in- 
telligent countenance, accompanied us 
rouud the beds, courteously indicating 
the most remarkable cases among the 
patients. These poor fellows, all 
wounded men, were arranged in rows, 
in excellent- beds, and seemed as com- 
fortable as such sufferers ever can be. 
Amputations had been very numerous, 
and the stumps of arms and legs pro- 
jecting from the bed-clothes were fre- 
quent along the rows. One man lay 
covered up, face and all; he had un- 
dergone amputation of the hip-joint, 
the surgeon said, four days before, was 
doing well, and would probably live. 
I told him of the case of the young 
Russian officer, which I had witnessed 
a few days before, as already narrated. 
There was alittle gleam of professional 
exultation as he repeated the fatal 
termination of the case to the surgeons 
in attendance; and then, turning to 
me, remarked that many similar ope- 
rations had been successful in their 
hospitals. He pointed out one man, 
a chasseur, who had served in 
Algiers, as of noted valour. He had 
lost both arms in the French cavalry 
charge at Balaklava. The attendants 
seemed especially tender and assiduous 
in their treatment of the wounded. 

The attacks of the 25th and 26th 
had shown the necessity of strength- 
ening our position at Balaklava, and 
opposite Inkermann. A continuous 
intrenchment was carried in front of 
the former place, extending from the 
plateau across the entrance of the 
valley, up the hills, and round to a 
mountain path near the sea, which 
communicates with the Woronzoff 
road. On the lowest hill in the valle 
of Kadukoi, a strong fort was erected. 


Batteries were placed at suitable points 
of the intrenchment, which was garri- 
soned by 8000 men, English, French, 
and Turks. The trees in the meadows 
and gardens of the valley were cut 
down, partly to furnish abattis and 
fire-wood, partly to prevent the enemy 
from obtaining cover, if they should 
succeed in penetrating the outer line 
of defence. I have already described 
the appearance of the valley when wo 
entered it. Now it was sadly changed ; 
all traces of cultivation had been 
stamped out by the multitudes of pass- 
ing feet and hoofs, and only the stumps 
of the graceful willows or fruitful 
apple-trees remained to show where 
was once a garden or a grove. 

The first division was posted about 
half a mile in rear of the second. On 
its right a narrow path descended the 
steep boundary of the plateau to the 
valley of the Tchernaya, crossing a 
ford of the stream between the ruins 
of Inkermann and the cluster of heights 
where part of Liprandi’s force was post- 
ed. About a third of the way down, 
a shoulder projected from the preci- 
pice like a terrace, and on this the 
French made a small redoubt, into 
which we put two guns to fire down 
on the plain, and to sweep the terrace, 
and which was at first garrisoned by 
guardsmen, but afterwards made over 
to the French. The latter had formed 
an almost continuous intrenchment 
from their great redoubt on the pla- 
teau above the Woronzoff road to this 
point, and we had begun on the 4th 
November to carry it onward round 
the face of the cliff opposite Inkermann, 
so as to include the front of the 
second division. But the work pro- 
ceeded but slowly and interruptedly ; 
and up to that time, the ground which 
had already been the scene of an at- 
tack, and was now again to become 
so, had only two small fragments of 
insignificant intrenchment, not a hun- 
dred yards long in all—and more like 
ordinary drains than field-works—one 
on each side of the road, as it crossed 
the ridge behind which the division 
was encamped. 
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Amidst the many loose assertions 
and incorrect statements which have 
appeared in the public prints respect- 
ing the operations of the campaign, 
there is one frequently-reeurring error 
which deserves notice, as it is caleu- 
lated to mislead military readers in 
forming their estimate of the different 
actions. Every species of entrench- 
ment which appears on a position is 
talked of as a “redoubt.” At the Alma 
the English force has been repeatedly 
described as storming entrenchments, 
and the battery where ‘the great 
struggle took place is always men- 
tioned as the “redoubt.” The two- 
‘gun battery where the Guards fought 
at Inkermann is also a “ redoubt;” 


and one writer describes it as equipped - 


with “a breastwork at least seven feet 
high.” A remarkable breastwork cer- 
tainly, since the defenders, to make 
use of it as such, must needs be about 
ten feet in stature. 

There were no entrenchments, nor 
any works intended as obstacles, in the 
Russian position at the Alma. The 
only works of any kind were two long 
low banks of earth over which the 
guns fired—intended, not to prevent 
our advance, but to protect the guns 
and gunners from our fire. The bat- 
tery at the Inkermann was a high wall 
of earth, revetted with gabions and 
sandbags, sloping at the extremities, 
and having two embrasures cut in it 
for the guns to fire through; from end 
to end if was about twelve paces 
long. 

Now, premising that field-works are 
said to be enclosed when they afford 
on all sides a defence against an ene- 
my, and that, when they are so con- 
structed that the defenders behind one 
face fire along the space in front of 
them parallel to another face, the one 
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is said to flank the other—a redoubt 
may be defined as an enclosed work 
without flank defence. It is either 
square, circular, or many-sided ; and it 
is evident to the least informed reader, 
that a continuous parapet and ditch, 
guarded from behind at all points by 
musketry, must be a formidable 
obstacle to assail, and; must greatly 
increase the facilities of defence. 

The ruins of Inkermann, which have 
often been mentioned in this narative, 
and which have given a name to a 
fierce battle, stand on the edge of a 
cliff-like precipice on the Russian side 
of the valley, about a mile from the 
head of the harbour of Sebastopol. 
They consist of a broken line of grey 
walls, battlemented in part, with 
round towers. The yellow cliff they 
stand on is honeycombed with ca- 
verns—in the valley close’ beneath 
runs the Tchernaya fringed with trees. 
Behind them the ground slopes up- 
wards to plains covered with coppice, 
and on two high points stand light- 
houses to guide ships entering the 
harbour. Masses of grey stone pro- 
trude abruptly through the soil around 
the ruins, of such quaint sharp-cut 
forms, that in the distance they might 
be taken for the remains of some very 
ancient city. 

On the 4th of November it was 
known in our camp that the Russian 
army, which had been for some days 
past assembling north of the town, 
had received an important augmenta- 
tion, and the arrival of some persons, 
apparently of distinction, had been 
witnessed from our outposts. During 
the night there was a great es 
bells in the city; but no warning had 
reached us of the great enterprise, in 
preparation of which these were the 
preliminaries. 


CHAP. XIII.—BATTLE OF INKERMANN. 


Few of those who were roused from 
their sleep by the Russian volleys at 
daylight on the 5th November, will 
cease to retain through life a vivid 
impression of the scene which follow- 
ed. The alarm passed through the 
camps—there was mounting in hot 
haste of men scarce yet half awake, 
whose late dreams mixed with the 


stern reality of the summons to battle 
—many of whom, hastening to the 
front, were killed before they well 
knew why they had been so hastily 
aroused. Breathless servants opened 
the tents to call their masters 

grooms held the stirrup—and staff- 
officers, galloping by, called out that 
the Russians were attacking in force. 
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It. was a dark foggy morning,, the 
plains miry, and the herbage. dank. 
Cold mists rose from the valley, and 
hung heavily above the plains. Dur- 
ing the darkness the enemy had assem- 
bled in foree in the valley of the Tcher- 
naya, between Inkermann and_ the 
harbour. A marsh renders this part 
of the valley impassable except by 
the Woronzoff road, which after. wind- 
ing round the sides of the steep bluffs, 
stretches, level, straight, and solid, 
across the low ground, The Russian 
artillery had probably crossed this in 
the night, and been brought with 
muffled wheels to a level point of the 
road where, concealed by the jutting 
of the hill, it waited till. the repulse 
of our outposts should afford it the 
opportunity of advancing to its des- 
tined position. 

At dawn they made their rush upon 
our advanced posts of the second di- 
vision on the crest looking down into 
the valley, which fell back fighting 
upon the camp behind the erest, 1200 
yards in rear. The outposts of the 
division were well accustomed to skir- 
mish with the enemy on the same 
ground; but Captain Robert Hume of 
the 55th, whom I met going out in 
command of a picket the night before, 
and who was shot through the knee in 
the action, told me that the Russians 
had ceased to molest us there since 
their repulse on the 26th October. A 
picket of the light division, in the ra- 
vine. on the left, was captured with its 
officer. 

The outposts driven in, the hill was 
immediately oecupied by the enemy’s 
field-artillery and guns. of position. 
These latter are so named, because 
they are of too large calibre to be 
moved from point to point with ease, 
and are geuerally stationary during a 
battle in some position which has 
been previously selected for them. 
Their range is greater than. that of 
field-artillery ; at shorter ranges their 
aim. is more accurate, and the shells 
they throw are more destructive. The 
heaviest guns were placed on_ the 
highest point, where they remained 
throughout the day, and the field 
guns spread. themselves down the 
slope, opposite our right. Our field- 
batteries, coming up the slope in suc- 
cession, as they were more or less dis- 
tant from the second division, found 
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themselves exposed at, once to the fire 
of pieces answering to our 18-pounder 
guns and 32-pounder howitzers, so 
placed on the crest of the opposite 
hill that only their muzzles were vi- 
sible. Over the brow, and along the 
face of the gentle acclivity, shot came 
bounding, dashing up earth and 
stones, and crashing through the tents 
left standing lower down the slope, 
while shells exploded in the misty air 
with an angry jar. Many men and 
horses were killed before they saw the 
enemy. Captain Allix of General 
Evans’s_ staff was dashed from his 
saddle, not far from his own tent, by a 
round shot, and fell dead. 

At the first alarm, the crest in 
front of the tents had been occupied 
by some troops of the second division. 
To their left. extended the 47th and 
two companies of the 49th, which were 
immediately joined by Buller’s brigade 
of the light division. Arriving on the 
ground, these regiments and companies 
found themselves close to a Russian 
column advancing up the ravine, 
which they at once charged with the 
bayonet, and drove back. The 4lst, 
with the remainder of the 49th, had 
been sent to the right with Brigadier 
Adams, and advanced to the edge of 
the heights looking upon Inkermann, 
On arriving at the front, I was sent 
to this part of the ground with three 
guns, which opened on a column of 
the enemy, apparently about 5000 
strong, descending the side of a steep 
hill on the other side of the Woron- 
zoff road, and pursued it with their 
fire till the side of the ravine hid it 
from view. Immediately afterwards 
the enemy swarmed. up our side of the 
ravine in such force that the 41st and 
49th fell back; but the Guards, 
marching up by companies as they 
could be mustered, came on to that 
part of the ground in succession, and, 
passing on each side of our guns, 
checked the enemy’s advance. 

Hitherto all that. was known had 
been that there was an attack in force, 
but the numbers and design of the 
ehemy were now apparent. The plan 
of the Russians was, after sweeping 
the ridge clear by their heavy, concen- 
trated fire, to launch some of_ their 
columns over it, while others, diverg- 
ing to, their left, after crossing the 
marsh, passed round the edge of the 
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cliffs opposite Inkermann, and turned 
our right. The artillery fire had not 
continued long before the rush of in- 
fantry was made. Crowds of skir- 
mishers, advancing through the cop- 
pice (which, as before mentioned, 
everywhere covered the field), came 
on in spite of the case-shot, which 
tore many of them to pieces almost at 
the muzzles of our guns, and passed 
within our line, forcing the artillery 
to limber up and retire down the slope, 
and spiking a half-battery which was 
posted behind one of the small banks 
of earth mentioned before as the be- 
ginnings of an intrenchment. Two 
companies of the 55th, lying down 
there, retreated as the Russians leapt 
over it, firing as they went back, and 
halted on a French regiment that was 
marching up the hill. The Russians 
retreated in their turn, and the French, 
arriving at the crest, were for a mo- 
ment astonished at the fire of artil- 
lery which there met them, while the 
Russian infantry from the coppice 
poured in close volleys. They halted, 
as if about to waver; but General 
Pennefather riding in front and cheer- 
ing them on, they went gallantly down 
the slope under the tremendous fire, 
driving the enemy before them. It 
was 2 critical moment, and the French 
regiment did good service to the army 
by its timely advance. 

Almost simultaneously with this 
attack on the centre, and as part of it, 
a body of Russians had passed round 
the edge of the cliff, and met the 
Guards there. There was a two-gun 
battery, revetted with gabions and 
sandbags, on the edge of the slope 
opposite the Ruins of Inkérmann, 
whieh had been erected for the pur- 
pose of driving away some guns which 
the Russians were placing in battery 
near the Ruins: this effected, our 
guns had been removed. Into this 
the Guards threw themselves, the 
Grenadiers extending to the right, the 
Fusiliers to the left of the battery, 
and the Coldstreams across the slope 
towards our centre. The Russians 
came on in great numbers with extra- 
ordinary determination. Many were 
killed in the embrasures of the battery, 
and the Guards repeatedly attacked 
them with the bayonet, till, having 
exhausted their ammunition, and lost 
nearly half their number, they were 
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forced to retire before the continually 
increasing force of the enemy.. They 
left one of their officers, Sir Robert 
Newman, lying there wounded by a 
bullet. Being reinforced, they re- 
turned, drove the enemy out of the 
battery, and found Newman there 
dead from bayonet wounds. He, as 
well as many other disabled men, had 
been savagely killed by the enemy. 

Townsend’s battery of the fourth di- 
vision had arrived at the left of the po- 
sition during one of the rushes made 
by the enemy. Four of the guns were 
taken almost as soon they were un- 
limbered, the Russians being close to 
them in the coppice unawares; but 
some of the 88th and 49th retook them 
before they had been many seconds in 
the enemy’s hands—Lieutenant Mil- 
ler, R.A., taking a leading part in the 
recapture of one of the guns of his own 
division of the battery. In all these 
attacks on our left, the Russians were 
prevented from turning that flank by 
Codrington’s brigade of the light 
division, which, posted on the further 
bank of the ravine, skirmished in and 
across it with the enemy’s infantry 
throughout the day. Four guns had 
been detached early in the battle to 
support this brigade; but they were 
met, whenever they came into action, 
by so heavy a fire, that they were eom- 
pelled to remain inactive, for the most 
part, under shelter of a large mound 
of earth. 

When the Russian infantry was 
driven back, a cannonade recommenced 
along their whole line, to which our 
guns replied warmly, though over- 
matched in metal and numbers. The 
Russidins were computed to have sixty 
pieces, of which many were guns of 
position ; while we had six 9-pounder 
batteries of six guns each; but our 
gunners continued the fire with ad- 
mirable steadiness. 

Soon after the Guards came up on 
the right, the three guns first sent 
there had been withdrawn for fresh 
ammunition, having fired away all 
in the limbers, and being separated 
from their waggons. I had ther 
gone to the ridge where the road 
crossed it. The duel of artillery was 
at its height—there was not a moment 
when shot were not rushing or shells 
exploding among the guns, men and 
horses going down before them. 
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Grapeshot, too, occasionally shower- 
ed past, from which it would appear 
that the Russians had brought some 
iron guns into position, as grape fired 
from brass pieces would destroy the 
bore from the softness of the metal. 
The ships in the harbour, and the 
battery at the Round Tower, also 
threw shot and shell on to the 
slope. 

This cannonade was the preface to 
another infantry attack, which now 
again threatened our right, and a 
battery was ordered to that flank. 
While I was delivering the order, a 
round shot passed through my horse 
close to the saddle and rolled us over. 
He had shortly before been struck 
by a musket-ball in the haunch, which 
did not disable him; and had been 
wounded by a cannon-ball at the 
Alma, being one of the few horses 
that ever survived such an event. 
This was the poor fellow’s last field ; 
while on the ground another cannon- 
shot passed through him. A sergeant 
of artillery—a very fine young fellow, 
named M’Keown—ran to extricate 
me ; he had just lifted me from under 
the horse, and I was in the act of 
steadying myself on his shoulder, 
when a shot carried off his thigh, and 
he fell back on me, uttering cries as 
if of amazement at the suddenness of 
his misfortune. I laid him gently 
down, resting on a bush, and looked 
at the wound; the leg was smashed, 
and almost severed. Calling two men 
to carry him to the rear, I hastened to 
the right after the battery. 

Advancingin the thick bushes beyond 
the spot where the battery had come 
into action, I turned about and saw 
it retiring. It was already at some 
distance, and the movement was ex- 
ni by the appearance of a line of 

ussian infantry suddenly extending 
along the upper edge of the slope, 
between me and our alignment, and 
at about forty yards’ distance. On 
my left, lower down the slope, as 
I turned towards our position, men 
of different regiments, principally- 
guardsmen, were retreating from the 
two-gun battery. The Duke of Cam- 
bridge galloped past me, calling to 
the men to fire, and ran the gauntlet 
of the whole Russian line, escaping 
with ‘a bullet through his sleeve. 
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Being lame from a recent injury, I 
considered myself lost —the bullets 
cut the branches and leaves on every 
side, and all attempts to rally our 
men were met by the unanswerable 
reply that their ammunition was 
spent. At that moment the right of 
the position was absolutely without 
defence, and the enemy by advancing 
resolutely must have turned it. But, 
from panic or some other cause, they 
fortunately retired instead of advane- 
ing—a friendly dip in the ground af- 
forded a shelter from their last shots, 
and the men who had retreated ral- 
lied and Jaid down under the low’ in- 
trenchment already spoken of, while 
their officers distributed fresh packets 
of ball-cartridge. On this intrench- 
ment a heavy fire of artillery was 
directed, which continued for nearly 
an hour. An officer whom I met 
here, to whom I was lamenting the 
death of my horse, told me he had 
placed his in a hollow close at hand, 
where he was quite secure—but go- 
ing to visit him presently afterwards, 
he found that a shell had penetrated 
this admirable retreat, and blown him 
to pieces. I saw a magnificent team 
of chestnut gun-horses prostrated 
here by a single destructive shell, and 
five of the six did not rise again. 
Many of the men of the fourth 
division had but just returned from 
the trenches when the attack of tho 
Russians commenced. They, as 
well as those who had not been on 
duty during the night, were at once 
marched to the scene of action a mile 
and a half distant. Arriving at the 
tents of the second division, they re- 
ceived contradictory orders, and the 
regiments were separated. Part of 
the 20th and 68th, and two companies 
of the 46th, passing to the right’ of 
the position, were ordered to support 
the remnant of the defenders of the 
two-gun battery. These fresh troops 
at once eharged the enemy, routed 
them, and pursued them to the verge 
of the heights, when, returning victo- 
rious, they found the battery, as they 
repassed it, again occupied by Rus- 
sians, a fresh foree of whom had 
mounted the cliff from the valley. 
It was while collecting his men to 
meet this new and unexpected foe 
that Sir George Cathcart, who had 
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advanced with this part of his division, 
was shot-dead. 

At this juncture the remainder of 
Bosquet’s division (except his reserve) 
came up on the right, and, passing at 
once over the. crest, threw themselves 
into the combat, and, fighting side by 
side with our regiments, pressed the 
Russians back. A porte drapeau 
(ensign beariag thé colours) of a 
French battalion, displayed great 
gallantry in this advance, leaping on 
the battery and waving the colours, 
amid a. shower of bullets, from which 
he escaped unhurt. Some French 
cavalry were moved up at this time; 
but the ground was unfit for this arm, 
and they were withdrawn, having 
lost some men and horses. Shortly 
after the French regiments came to 
support ours, we received other effi- 
cient aid. 

Seeing that our field-artillery was 
unequally matched with the -Russian 
guns of position, Lord Raglan had 
despatched an order to the depdét of 
the siege train, distant about half a 
mile, for two iron 18-pounders, the 
only English guns of position landed 
from the ships which were not already 
placed in the defensive works at Bala- 
kiava and elsewhere. These were at 
once brought up by Lieut.-Colonel 
Gambier, the commander of the siege 
train, who, as he ascended the hill, 
was wounded by a grapeshot, which 
contused his chest and obliged him to 
leave the field. The guns were then 
brought up and placed in position 
among our field-batteries by Lieuf.- 
Colonel Dickson, who directed their 
fire with admirable coolness and 
judgment, which he continued to dis- 
play till the close of the battle, under 
a cannonade which, at these two guns 
alone, killed or wounded seventeen 
men.. In a short time the Russian 
field-pieces, many of them disabled, 
were compelled to withdraw; and a 
French field-battery. coming up shortly 
after the 18-pounders opened their fire, 
posted itself on the right, and did ex- 
cellent service, though exposed, like 
our own guns, to.a tremendous can- 
nonade, which killed many of their 
men and horses, and blew up an am- 
munition-wagon. 

Between these two opposing fires 
ef artillery a fierce desultory combat 
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of skirmishers went on in the coppice. 
Regiments and divisions, French and 
English, were here mixed ; and fought 
hand to hand with the common 
enemy, who never again succeeded.in 
advancing, nor in obtaining, in any 
part of the field, even a partial success. 

About noon the fire of the Russian 
guns slackened, as was surmised, from 
want of ammunition. After a time 
they reopened, though not with their 
former fierceness. Their intended 
surprise, supported by the attack of 
their full force, had utterly failed; 
their loss had been enormous, and the 
Allies had been reinforced. The battle 
was prolonged only by the efforts of 
their artillery to cover the retreat of 
the foiled and broken battalions. 

During the battle Sir De Laey 
Evans, who had been sick on board 
ship at Balaklava, rode up to the 
field with his aide-de-camp, Boyle, 
and, calling me by name, began to 
question me about the battle. He 
looked extremely il], but. was as cool 
and intrepid as he always is in action. 
While I was speaking to him, a shell, 
crashing through some obstacle close 
by, rose from the ground, passed a 
foot or two above our heads, and 
dropping amid a group a few yards 
behind us, exploded there, woundin 
some of them—but Sir De Laey di 
not turn his head. 

Officers and men fought the battle 
fasting. About two o’clock a group 
of us being near General Pennefa- 
ther’s tent, he told his servant to 
bring out wine and biscuits, which 
were never more welcome. -A shell 
bursting over the hill sent its freight 
of bullets through and through the 
group without touching anybody. 

At three o’clock the French and 
English generals with their staffs 
passed along the crest of the disputed 
hill. The enemy’s guns, replying to 
ours, still sent a good many shot over 
the ridge, but this survey of the field 
showed it free from the presence of 
the enemy, whose infantry had with- 
drawn. behind “the opposite hill. At 
half-past three their guns also with- 
drew, and the whole force of. the 
enemy retired across the Tchernaya, 
pursued by the fire of a French bat- 
tery supported by two battalions, 
which, being pushed forward to a 
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slope of the heights commanding the 
causeway across the marsh, converted 
their retreat into a flight. 

At the commencement of the battle, 
Liprandi’s foree had moved forward, 
threatening two distant points of our 
line—while a sally was made in force 
on the French trenches, which was 
repulsed, with a loss to the enemy of 
one thousand men, the French pursu- 
ing. them within their works. 

ntil the arrival of the fourth divi- 
sion and the French, the ground was 
held by about 5000 of our wy In 
all, 8000 English and 6000 French 
were engaged. The Russian force 
was estimated by Lord Raglan at 
60,000. 

Few great battles require less mili- 
tary knowledge to render them intel- 
ligible than this. The plan of the 
enemy was, after having succeeded in 
placing their guns unopposed in the 
required position, to pour on one par- 
ticular point of our line which they 
knew to be inadequately guarded, a 
fire which should at once throw the 
troops assembling for its defence into 
disorder, and then to press on at the 
same point with overwhelming masses 
of infantry. Our position once pene- 
trated, the plains afforded ample space 
for the deployment of the columns, 
which might then attack in succession 
the different corps of the allied army 
scattered on the plateau at intervals 
too wide for mutual and concerted 
defence. 

The Russians succeeded in posting 
their artillery, in sweeping the fiel 
selected with a tremendous fire, and 
in bringing an enormously superior 
force to a vigorous and close attack. 
According to all calculation, they were 
justified in considering the day their 
own. But the extraordinary valour 
of the defenders of the position set cal- 
culation at defiance. At every point 
alike the assailants found scanty num- 
bers, but impenetrable ranks. Before 
them everywhere was but a thin and 
scattered line opposed to their solid 
masses and numerous 8kirmishers, i 
beyond it they could not pass. No 
doubt, to their leaders it must long 
have appeared incredible they could 
fail. Again bravely led, they came 
bravely to the assault, and with the 
same result; and, unwillingly, they 
at length perceived that, if the allied 
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troops could resist suecessfully. when 
surprised, no hope remained of defeat- 
ing them, now that they were rein- 
forced, and on their guard. 

On our part it was a confused and 
desperate struggle. Colonels of re- 
ginenie led on small parties, and 
ought like subalterns, captains like 
privates. Once engaged, every man 
was his own general. The enemy 
was in front, advancing, and must, be 
beaten back. The tide of battle ebbed 
and flowed, not in wide waves, but. in 


“broken tumultuous billows.. At; one 


point the enemy might be repulsed, 
while, at alittle distance, they were 
making their most determined rush, 
To stand on the crest and breathe 
awhile, was to our men no rest, but 
far more trying than the close combat 
of infantry, where there were human 
foes with whom to match, and prove 
strength, skill, and courage, and to 
call forth the impulses which blind 
the soldier to death or peril. But over 
that crest poured incessantly the re- 
sistless cannon-shot, in whose. rush 
there seems something vindictive, as 
if each were bestridden by some angry 
demon; crashing through the, bodies 
of men and horses, and darting from 
the ground on a second course of mis- 
chief. The musket-ball, though more 
deadly, and directed to an individual 
mark, bears nothing appalling in. its 
sound, and does not mutilate or dis- 
figure where it strikes. But, fronting 
uncovered and inactive a range of 
guns which hurl incessantly those iron 
masses over and around you, while on 
all sides are seen their terrible traces, 
it is difficult to stave off the thought 
that, in the next instant, your arm or 
leg may be dangling from your body a 
erushed and bloody mass, or your 
spirit driven rudely through a hideous 
wound across the margin of the un- 
discovered country. 

Rarely has such an artillery fire 
been so concentrated, and for so long, 
on an equally confined space. The 
whole front of the battle-field, from 
the ravine on the left to the two-gun 
battery on the right, was about. three 
quarters of a mile. Nine hours of 
such close fighting, with such inter- 
vals of cessation, left the victors. in 
no mood for rejoicing. When the 
enemy finally retired, there was. no 
exultation, as when the field of the 
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Alma was won: it was a gloomy 
though a glorious triumph. 

Neither our loss nor that of the 
enemy was fully known that day ; but 
a glance at any part of the ground 
showed the slaughter to be immense. 
A few of the enemy were dead within 
our lines; along the whole front of 
the position they lay thick in the cop- 
pice. Every bush hid a dead man, 
and in some places small groups lay 
heaped. In a spot which might have 
been covered by a common bell-tent, 
I saw lying four Englishmen and 
seven Russians. All the field was 
strewn; but the space in front of the 
two-gun battery, where the Guards 
fought, bore terrible pre-eminence in 
slaughter. The sides of the hill, up 
to and round the battery, were lite- 
rally heaped with bodies. It was pain- 
ful to see the noble Guardsmén, with 
their large forms and fine faces, lying 
amidst the dogged, low-browed Rus- 
sians. One Guardsman lay in ad- 
vance of the batteryon his back, with 
his arms raised in the very act of 
thrusting with the bayonet; he had 
been killed by a bullet entering through 
his right eye. His coat was open, and 
I read his name on the Guernsey 
frock underneath —an odd name 
—“Mustow.” While I was wondering 
why his arms had not obeyed the laws 
of gravity, and fallen by his side when 
he fell dead, a Guardsman came up 
and told me he had seen Mustow rush 
out of the battery and charge with the 
bayonet, with which he was thrusting 
at two or three of the enemy when 
he was shot. In their last charges, 
the Russians must have trodden at 
every step on the bodies of their com- 
rades. In the bushes all around 
wounded men were groaning in such 
numbers, that some lay two days be- 
fore their turn came to be carried 
away. I passed a Russian with a 
broken leg, whom some scoundrel had 
stript to his shirt, and calling a soldier 
who was passing, desired him to take 
a coat from a dead man and put it on 
the unfortunate creature; at the same 
time directing the attention of a party 
of men collecting the wounded to the 
place where he lay. Passing the same 
spot next day, the Russian, still stript 
to his shirt, lay motionless, with his 
eyes closed. I told a French soldier 
who was near, to see if he was dead; 
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the Frenchinan, strolling up with his 
hands in his pockets, pushed his foot 
against the Russian’s head; the _stiff- 
ened body moved altogether like a 
piece of wood, and the soldier, with a 
shrug and one word, “mort,” passed 
on. Large trenches were dug’on the 
ground for the dead; the Russians lay 
apart; the French and English were 
ranged side by side. Few sights can 
be imagined more strange and sad in 
their ghastliness than that of dead 
men lying in ranks, shoulder to shoul- 
der, with upturned faces, and limbs 
composed, except where some stiffened 
arm and hand remain pointing upward. 
The faces and hands of the. slain 
assume, immediately after death, the 
appearance of wax or clay; the lips 
parting show the teeth; the hair and 
mustache become frowzy, and the 
body of him who, half an hour before, 
was a smart soldier, wears a soiled and 
faded aspect. 

Down the ravine along which the 
Woronzoff road runs to the valley, 
the dead horses were dragged and lay 
in rows; the English artillery alone 
lost eighty. The ravine, like a!l those 
channelling the plains, is wild and 
barren; the sides have been cut down 
steeply for the sake of the limestone, 
which lies close to the surface, in beds 
of remarkable thickness. A lime-kiln, 
about ten feet square, built into the 
side of the hill, affordeda ready-made 
sepulchre for the enemy left on this 
part of the field, and was filled with 
bodies to the top, on which a layer of 
earth was then thrown. 

While I was on the ground, a day 
or two after the battle, several shells 
were thrown from the ships in the har- 
bour, some of which pitched amongst 
the parties collecting the wounded. 
General Pennefather, finding I was 
going to headquarters, desired me. to 
deliver a mess. stating the fact. 
Next day a flag of truce was sent into 
the town to complain of this, and fur- 
ther, to say that, both in this battle 
aud the action of Balaklava, Russian 
soldiers had been seen killing our 
wounded on the field; demanding if 
the war was to be carried on in this 
manner. The answer of Prince Men- 
schikoff was, that the shells had been 
directed, not at the parties engag- 
ed in clearing the field, but at those 
intrenching the position; and that, if 
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any of the wounded had been put to 
death, it could have been only in a 
few particular instances; in excuse of 
which he remarked, that the Russian 
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soldiers were much exasperated in 
consequence of- the fire from. the 
French trenches having destroyed one 
of the churches of Sebastopol. 


CHAPTER XIV.—WINTER ON THE PLAINS, 


Early in November the weather, 
hitherto mild and sunny as the Indian 
summer of Canada, began to grow 
foggy, moist, and raw. The horizon 
ef the Black Sea was blotted with 
mists, and its surface changed from 
blue to cold gray, while the sky was 
either leaden or black with clouds. 

About day-break on the 14th, a 
strong wind from the south drove 
before it a flood of rain; the tents, 
swelling inward beneath the blast, left 
no slant sufficient to repel the water, 
which was caught in the hollows, and 
filtered through. I was awoke by it 
dripping on my face, which I covered 
with my cloak, and slept again. Again 
I was awoke, and this time more rude- 
ly. The wind had increased to a hur- 
ricane, in which the canvass flapped 
and fluttered, and the tent-pole quivered 
like a vibrating harp-string. At the 
opening of the tent, my servant ap- 
peared uttering some words, which 
were blown away, and never reached 
me till, putting his head within, he 
told me I must get up—adding, that 
the tents were nearly all blown away. 
As he spoke, the pegs that held mine 
to the ground parted—the canvass 
was driven against the pole, and the 
whole structure fell with a crash across 
my bed. 

Sitting up and grasping my flutter- 
ing blankets, I beheld such of my 
effects as had not weight enough to 
keep them stationary, dispersed in the 
air, and borne on the wings of the 
wind into a distamt valley. Half- 
written letters clung for a moment, in 
places, to the muddy ground before 
pursuing their airy flight, and gar- 
ments of every description strewed 
‘the plain. My servant was in full 
pursuit of a cocked hat which was 
whirled onward at a tremendous pace, 
till its course was arrested by a low 
wall; and on the muddy wheel of a 
cart hung a scarlet waistcoat griev- 
ously bemired. All round me were 
figures like my own, of half-ciad men 


sitting amid the ruins of their beds, 
and watching, with intense interest, 
the dispersion of their property, while 
those tents which had continued to 
resist the gale, fell over, one after 
the other, like inverted parachutes. 
Horses, turning their scattered ‘tails 
to the blast, leaned against it with 
slanting legs, blinded by their clothing, 
which, retained by their surcingles, 
was blown over their heads; and all 
around were seen men struggling up, 
with frequent loss of ground, each 
hoiding some recovered article. What- 
ever could be collected in this way 
was placed beneath the fullen tents, 
the edges of which were then loaded 
with heavy stones. In the distance 
other encdmpments were seen in simi- 
lar plight, and everywhere the rows 
of tents which had dotted the plain 
had disappeared. 

Hard as it seemed to be stript of 
shelter by the storm, those who had 
passed the night in the trenches had 
still greater reason to complain. 
There they had consoled themselves 
during the watches of the wet, gusty 
night, by the promise of warmth and 
rest in the morning; and hastening, 
chilled and weary, to their camp for 
the comforting hot coffee, and ‘plea- 
sant well-earned sleep, officers and 
men found their temporary homes 
level as a row of Persians worship- 
ping the rising sun, and the space they 
had kept dry, in the midst of mire, 
become a puddle. No fires could be 
lit, no breakfast warmed, for the blast 
extinguished the flame and scatter- 
ed the fuel; and all that could be 
done was, to gather the blankets out 
of the mud, and to try to raise again 
the fallen tents. 

» But these were by no means the 
greatest sufferers. ‘The hospital tents, 
higher than the rest, were » blown 
down, leaving the patients’ exposed, 
almost naked, to the bitter wind and 
driving rain: and the first efforts of 
the men in camp were directed to 
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obtain some shelter for these unfor- 
tunates. The wooden building already 
described as so comfortably housing 
the wounded French, fell over, fortu- 
nately without seriously adding to 
the injuries of the occupants; but I 
heard that a Russian prisoner, who 
lay wounded in another hospital, was 
killed by its fall. 

- Towards noon the storm began to 
abate, though it still blew violently 
till next morning, when the extent of 
damage sustained by the ships, to- 
wards which many an anxious thought 
had been cast, was known. Our 
hardships on shore were as nothing 
compared with the state of those at 
sea, who saw instant destruction in 
the gale,—which bore towards them, 
on the one side the most terrific bil- 
lows, while on the other was a wall 
of perpendicular rocky cliff. 

On the 15th the narrow harbour of 
Balaklava was strewed with float- 
ing timbers and trusses of hay so 
thickly, that boats were with diffi- 
eulty forced through the masses ; 
while numbers of the drowned were 
washed about the bases of the cliffs 
at the entrance. The ships inside 
ranged in line close together as in a 
dock, had been driven towards the 
head of the harbour, and, pressing in 
amass upon the Sanspareil, carried 
her a hundred yards from her moor- 
ings, whe:e she grounded by the stern. 
Qne or two vessels went down close 
to others, who could aid only by sav- 
ing the crews. Seven English trans- 
ports were lost at Balaklava, and 
thirteen at the Katcha. The Resist- 
ance, a magazine ship cast away at 
the former place, contained large 
quantities of ammunition both for 
siege guns and infantry; and the 
Prince, a very large and magnificent 
steamer, had just arrived from Eng- 
Jand with a great supply of warm 
clothing for the army, all of which 
‘went down in her. She had also 
brought out an apparatus to be em- 
ployed in our operations against Se- 
bastopol ; and Lieutenant Inglis, an 
engiveer who had gone on ‘board the 
night before to superintend the dis- 
embarkation of the machine, was. lost 
Mong with the ship and crew, One 
ef our line-of-battle ships was dis- 
masted, and another injured ; and the 
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French 80-gun ship, Henri IV., tho 
most beautiful vessel in their navy, 
went aground in eight feet of water; 
and it being impossible to float her, 
she was used as a battery against the 
shore. The Retribution, an English 
war-steamer, having the Duke of Cam- 
bridge on board, escaped with diffi- 
culty, casting her guns overboard. 

The army soon felt severely the 
loss it had sustained when the Prince 
went down. For the remainder of 
November it rained almost without 
cessation, and the plains beeame one 
vast quagmire. Tho soil is remarkably 
tenacious, and the feet both of men 
and horses were encumbered at every 
step with a load/of clay. Not only 
all the interior of the camps was deep 
in mire, but the floors of the tents 
themselves grew muddy. It is difii- 
cult to imagine a more cheerless scene 
than that presented wherever you 
traversed the plains—the landscape, 
all lead-coloured above, was all mud- 
coloured below; the tents them- 
selves, wet and stained with mud, 
had become dreary spots on a dreary 
background. Sometimes low walls of 
stone or mud were thrown up round 


‘them, and. in part sueceeded in keep- 


ing out the keen raw gusts. About 
the tents waded a few shivering men 
in greatcoats, trying to light. fires 
behind small screens of mud. or 
stones, or digging up the roots of the 
bushes where the coppice had vanished 
from the surface. Rows of gaunt, 
rough horses, up to their fetlocks in 
the soft drab-coloured soil, stood with 
drooping heads at their picket ropes, 
sheltered from wind and rain eaeh 
by a dirty ragged blanket—in which it 
would have been difficult for the keen- 
est connoisseur in horse-flesh to recog- 
nise the glossy, spirited, splendid teams 
that had drawn the artillery along the 
plains of Scutari. 

When the Seots Greys, after land- 
ing at the Katcha, marched through 
the camp on the Balbek, the whole 
army admired their magnificent appear- 
ance—the. horses, unsurpassed in an 
cavalry in the world for shape, size, spi- 
rit, and condition, contrasted strongly 
with those which had been through 
the campaign, and which, even then, 
except the strongest and soundest, 
had begun to look travel-stained and 
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battered. 
the survivors of the Greys, long- 


When the winter began, 


haired, bony,  spiritless, and soiled 
with mire, preserved no trace of their 
former beauty. Perhaps the most 
painful feature in the dreary scene 
was the number of dead and dying 
horses scattered, not only round the 
cavalry and artillery camps, but along 
the various roads which traversed the 
position. Some had fallen and died 
from fatigue, some perished from cold, 
some from starvation. Once down, a 
horse seldom rose again. After a few 
faint attempts he lay still, except for 
a feeble nibbling at the bare ground; 
then he would fall over on his side, 
and, stretching out his legs, would so 
endvhis career, leaving a smooth space 
in the mud where his head and neck 
had moved slowly to and fro, or 
where his hind leg had scratched con- 
valsively before he died. Sometimes 
an ownerless horse, probably too lame 
and unserviceable to be worth inquir- 
ing after, would linger about the 
neighbourhood of an encampment. 
Day after day he would be there, 
waiting patiently, wondering, perhaps, 
why no hay nor corn came, getting 
thinner and thinner; nobody could 
relieve him without robbing his own 
horse, on whose strength and condition 
his own efficiency depended—until, 
after wandering to and fro over the 
barren spot, if no friendly hand could 
be found to send a bullet through his 
head, he would drop and die there a 
lingering death. It was impossible to 
traverse the position in any direction 
without seeing many carcasses—some 
swoln ard bloated, some mere ske- 
letons. Here and there would be 
seen the curious spectacle of a horse’s 
bones covered only with his loose, 
collapsed hide, all the flesh, muscles, 
and even ribs, having disappeared— 
which would be explained presently, 
when, on passing the next carcass, a 
gorged dog would put his head out 
from the hollow arch of the ribs, and, 
after looking lazily at the comer, re- 
turn to his horrible feast. These spec- 


tacles never ceased to be painful, 
though custom diminished their effect ; 
for, a few months before, the sight of 
a dying horse would have haunted me 
for days. 

The dogs had originally been in- 
habitants of the farm-houses and vil- 
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las of the plateau. Driven from their 
ruined homes, they collected in packs 
on the untenanted portions of the 
plain, and fed by night on, the dead 
horses. At first they were in consi- 
deration of their services as sca- 
vengers, and their inoffensiveness, 
left unmolested ; but, latterly, I was 
sorry to see that the French soldiers 
began to shoot them for the sake of 
their skins. But very little native 
animal life was scen after the cold 
drove the numerous lizards under- 
ground. <A hare would sometimes 
start from a bush—a few crows, mag- 
pies, and ravens occasionally held 
council over some dead horse lying 
remote from the camp—and, once or 
twice, I saw large flocks of magnifi- 
cent eagles swooping so near that 
their stern searching eyes were visible. 
On the setting in of rain, the road 
from Balaklava to the camp at once 
became almost impassable. Man 
and beast plunged along knee-deep, 
through thick sticky mud in some 
parts, while in others the mire was 
sloppy, with slippery stones beneath. 
Near Balaklava great pools were col- 
lected in the low ground ; the gardens 
and vineyards had become swamps, 
and not a trace of cultivation remained 
in the desolate and melaneholy valley. 
In a pool, between the posts of the 
gateway of a field near the town, a 
camel lay for days, which had fallen 
from weakness, and was unable to 
rise—its huge structure of ribs, bald 
and bare of flesh, was painfully 
visible—till, dying, it soon almost 
disappeared in the surrounding filth. 
Files of cavalry horses, carrying pro- 
visions and forage, might be met at 
all parts of the road, as well as artil- 
lery waggons, laden with hay and 
corn, instead of ammunition, all toil- 
ing slowly and painfully through the 
slough. The road along the margin 
of the harbour, more filthy and bog: 
than the rest, was thronged wit 
arabas drawn by mules, bullocks, and 
camels, waiting for stores and provi- 
sions. These, in their journey to the 
camp, frequently broke down, or 
stuck too fast to be extricated—and, 
once abandoned, a carriage, no matter 
how serviceable or important, might 
be considered lost, for during the 
night it was sure to be broken to 
pieces and carried off for fire-wood. 
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Perhaps of all the privations of the 
army, the want of wood was_ the 
severest. Until a supply of chareval 
and patent fuel was brought in ships, 
the necessary quantity for cooking the 
ration of meat was only procured with 
much difficulty and Jabour by those 
divisions posted on the centre of the 
plains. About the monastery of St. 
George there was a good deal of thick 
coppice extending towards Balaklava, 
and the brushwood was interspersed 
with oak trees from three to six 
inches in diameter. These were, for 
the most part, used for poles by the 
Turks, who, as soon as the wet set in, 
quitted their tents and retired under- 
ground. Digging a trench about 
twelve feet long, eight wide, and four 
deep, they set up along the middle of 
its length a row of forked poles, and 
laid ridge poles across the forks which 
supported rafters from the bank on 
each side. These latter were covered 
thickly with branches, and mud was 
then plastered over the whole, ex- 
cluding the air, while the slope of the 
roof enabled it to resist several hours 
rain, A sloping path led down to the 
door—no provision was made for ad- 
mitting light—the smoke escaped 
through a hole; and when the walls 
had dried it was much warmer than 
a tent, which, as may be supposed, is, 
in wet or windy weather, the dreariest 
abode in the world. 

Now it happened that, in Decem- 
ber, some. staff-officers, who had built, 
near the small encampment of which 
my tent formed an item, a row of 
huts of the kind just described, only 
more elaborately finished, were order- 
ed. to Balaklava, and three of us, 
purchasing the fee-simple of the 
property, entered into possession, 
The main building, forty feet long 
by. twelve or fourteen wide, was 
divided in half by a partition wall. 
The solid roof, perfectly air-tight, 
was supported by substantial props. 
To light each apartment there was a 
square hole in the roof, screened from 
thes rain by a small roof of its own, 
like a garret window. . The fireplace 
of the outer chamber had_a chimney 
in the partition—-that of the inner in 
the end wall. Near this was another 
hut, half. the size, for a kitchen, and 
a trench had been already dug and 
poles erected for a stable, where, 
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with the somewhat desultory and 
dawdling assistance of a party of 
Turks, we succeeded in warmly hous- 
ing all our steeds. About the middle 
of December we entered our new 
abode, and were for the next week 
the envy of all our acquaintance still 
under canvass. After that it began 
to rain, and continued to do so for 
four-and-twenty-hours, at the end of 
which time, the habitation being still 
dry, we felt more pity than ever for 
the dwellers in tents, and retired to 
rest in a mood at once compassionate 
and grateful. 

While it was yet dark, I was awoke 
by my.companion in this dormitory 
calling out to ask if l was wet through 
yet? and on opening my mouth to 
make reply, some wet mud_ dropt 
from the roof nearly into it... Sluices 
were established at numerous weak 
points of the roof, and the murmur of 
many waters was heard around. In 
some places the thin cascade poured 
tinkling into a rill on the floor, while 
at other points the dull noise of its 
fall showed some article of wearing 
apparel to be underneath. My pillow 
was drenched, my cloak thoroughly 
soaked, but as yet the water had not 
penetrated to the blankets: and after 
sounding with my hand the puddle on 
the floor, and satisfying myself that 
my coat, trousers, and boots could not 
possibly be any wetter, I became con- 
vinced that I might as well for the 
presenf lie still, and, drawing the end 
of my cloak over my head, slept till 
morning. At daylight, we, the late 
exulting possessors of the coveted 
huts, sought shelter in the neighbour- 
ing tents. But, having been thus shown 
the weak point of our position, we 
took effectual measures to strengthen 
it; and procuring from Balaklava 
enough tarpaulin to cover our roofs, 
we drained our abode, lit fires on the 
floor to dry it, and again became its 
tenants; and, except when the cold 
wind forced us to keep the door shut, 
darkening the place so that we were 
obliged- to breakfast sometimes by 
candle-light, we really lived in great 
comparative luxury. 

A plan for warming the tents, ori- 
ginating, I think, with the engineers, 
was very commonly resorted to. The 
water supply, which the aqueduct 
passing in front of our camps afforded 
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to Sebastopol, had been cut off, and 
the pipes conducting it laid bare. 
One of these, of solid iron, seven or 
eight feet long, made an excellent 
chimney, and was enclosed in a trench 
dug across the floor of the tent, and 
covered in, except near the door, 
when the fire was lit in it. The 
pipe, while conducting the smoke to 
the open air, became heated, and dif- 
fused through the interior a comfort- 
able glow. But the French adopted 
the most luxurious plan—they ele- 
vated their tents on an oval stone wall 
about four feet high, having a chimney 
at the back, and opposite a wooden 
door framed in the opening of the 
tent: spaces were cut in the canvass, 
where squares of glass in wooden 
frames were let in; and with a good 
fire blazing in the chimney, the in- 
terior- was, in the gloomies{ day, light, 
warm, and cheerful. 

The soldiers who, poor fellows, could 
adopt none of these inventions, had 
only the shelter of the tents, and such 
articles of clothing as were issued 
from time to time, to trust to for neces- 
sary warmth. Their misery was great, 
but they met it in an excellent spirit. 
Crime was rare—insubordination rarer 
—there were few murmurs—and they 
were as ready as ever to meet the 
enemy. 

From the battle of Inkermann till 
the end of December but few events 
oceurred to break the monotony of 
the siege. Day after day, the gunners 
at intervals exchanged shots with 
the enemy, and the French and Eng- 
lish sharpshooters in the advanced 
trenches fired from their sandbag 
loop-holes at the Russian riflemen hid 
in pits or behind screens of stone, 
without other result than the loss of a 
few men on either side. Sometimes, 
shortly after dark, the Russians would 
commence a sharp cannonade, chiefly 
directed on the French; every instant 
the sky would be reddened by the 
flashes, visible even in the tents, and 
the rattle of musketry would be added 
to the roll of the artillery. Then the 
turmoil would subside, and the dark- 
ness and stillness would remain un- 
broken, except for the flash and boom 
of an: oceasional gun. Very little 
damage was done on these occasions 
by the enemy’s fire. 

Beyond the advaneed trench in 
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front of our left attack, the Russians 
had made some pits, which, screened 
by small stone walls, were occupied 
each by a rifleman, and from whence 
they caused great annoyance to 
our people in the trench, and to 
the French across the ravine, whose 
advanced works they in part saw into. 
On the night of the 20th November, 
a party of our rifles was ordered to 
clear the pits, the men in which were 
supported from another row of pits 
behind. Sallying from the right ex- 
tremity of the trench, they drove the 
Russians off, after a sharp struggle ; 
and a working party immediately 
threw up on the spot cover enough to 
render the ground tenable. Lieu- 
tenant Tryon, who led the attack, 
was killed by a shot from the pits, 
and we lost about fifteen men killed 
and wounded. During the battle of 
Inkermann, Tryon fought all day 
armed with a rifle, and, being a good 
shot, killed an almost fabulous num- 
ber of the enemy. The service of 
driving the enemy from the pits was 
so highly appreciated by the French, 
that General Canrobert passed a warm 
encomium on it in general orders; and 
the enemy’s estimate of the advantage 
they had lost was shown by fierce 
attacks made to regain the ground, 
on the two following nights, without 
success. 

We had begun, immediately after 
the battle of Inkermann, to intrench 
the front of the second division. The 
ditch and parapet already there were 
enlarged, completed, rendered con- 
tinuous, and armed: with batteries. 
Three redoubts, two French and one 
English, were constructed on com- 
manding points, ours being on the 
ridge occupied by the Russian guns 
of position in the battle. In advance 
of these, other works and batteries 
were extended to the verge of the 
heights looking on the head of the 
harbour, on the causeway across 
the marsh, and on the last wind- 
ings of the Tchernaya. To oppose 
them the enemy threw up batteries 
on the heights on their side of the 
valley, and opened fire from the 
nearest of them ; while further back, 
long lines of intrenchment extended 
across the hills. 

On the 6th December, Liprandi, 
after setting fire to his huts, quitted 
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his position in front of Balaklava, and 
retired into Sebastopol, leaving a force 
of .cavalry and infantry, with some 
guns, in the villages of Kamara and 
Tcherzuna, and some field-works to 

ard the bridge over the Tchernaya. 

he French reconnoitred the ground 
in foree on the 30th December. Ten 
battalions of infantry, and six squa- 
drons of horse, with twelve guns, 
under General D’Espinasse, descended 
into the plain, and, throwing out 
skirmishers, supported by a troop of 
cavalry, advanced towards the hills 
taken from the Turks on the 25th 
October. As they went on, the single 
Cossack sentry always posted on the 
hill, nearest the middle of the plains 
was joined by a detachment of about 
a hundred and fifty Russian lancers. 
These retired in good order, by 
alternate sections, as the French 
skirmishers ascended the slope, one 
section halting as the others went back, 
and then retiring in its turn while 
another faced about. The troop of 
French cavalry supporting the skir- 
mishers, arriving at the summit, 
charged the section of lancers show- 
ing front, and drove it back upon the 
others; and the French supports ap- 
pearing, the Russians retired in good 
order down the defile, across the 
bridge of the Tvhernaya, and into 
the village on the other bank, leaving 
about a dozen troopers unhorsed or 
prisoners. A French officer received 
a wound from a lance in this affair, 
of which he died the next day. Tho 
whole of the French then advanced 
towards the river, and followed the 
bank on their own side till opposite 
the village, into which they threw 
some shells, setting fire to some of 
the houses, and dislodging the cav- 
alry, which retired, covered by eight 
guns that the enemy withdrew from 
a field-work on the left bank when 
the French advanced. In the mean- 
time, Sir Colin Campbell had ordered 
the 42d to move out of the intrenched 
hills to the right of Kadukoi, along 
the face of the mountain to Kamara, 
of which village they obtained pos- 
session without any opposition. Then 
the French, holding the defile near 
the bridge, detached two battalions 
up a mountain path to their right 
rear to a village in the hills beyond 
Kamara, where they knew 300 Cos- 
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sacks to be posted, and whom they 
nearly succeeded in surprising, the 
Cossacks having barely time to es 
cape before the French entered the 
village: the latter, having destroyed 
the enemy’s huts, and burnt a quan- 
tity of forage, rejoined the main body, 
driving off with them some cattle and 
Sheep; and the whole of the recon- 
noitring force, having accomplished 
their object, which was limited to 
ascertaining the enemy’s actual foree 
and position, returned to the heights. 

So ended the year 1854—to nine- 
tenths of the army beyond measure 
the most eventful of their lives, and 
which, in retrospect, wore the air of 
romance. There were unfolded the 
departure with tearful friends on the 
one side, glorious uncertainty on the 
other—the scenes of the Turkish 
capital—the pestilence-haunted camps 
of Bulgaria, whose dreary sites are 
marked by so many of our comrades’ 
graves—the march across the green. 
sunny plains of the Crimea—our first 
passage of arms at the Alma—the 
sight of the prize we aimed at—the 
bright new-looking city, with its back- 
ground of blue water—the bombard- 
ment—the minor actions of the 25th 
and 26th October—and the gloomy 
struggle of Inkermann, leaving us 
undisturbed possessors of the barren 
plains, where we had now spent three 
long months, feeling winter’s grasp 
tightening day by day. Yet that 
grasp, evenhanded to both parties, 
was not altogether unfriendly to us. 
Fine weather and good roads would 
have brought upon us legions of ene- 
mies—day after day we must have 
renewed, for cur bare footing, a 
struggle against odds sufficient to 
render it ever doubtful. 

But now, while the accessions to the 
Russian force must, of necessity, be 
few and seanty, England and France’ 
were, to us, prodigal of aid, Our 
numbers had been inadequate to the 
task before us, but reinforcements had 
come, and more were on their way. 
We had been thinly clad, but com- 
fortable garments were at hand. The 
state of the roads rendered the neces- 
sary transport of stores a work of ex- 
treme difficulty, but a railway had 
arrived, with men to lay it. Tents 
had for long almost ceased to be a 
shelter against the wind and driving 
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rain—but now, wooden houses for the 
army, proposed, as it seemed to us, 
only the other day, and but half be- 
lieved in, were actually in the harbour, 
and, when put together on the heights, 
would at once place the troops in 
comparative comfort, and check the 
progress of disease. Austria was said 
to have at length joined us in earnest, 
though the terms of the treaty con- 


CaMP BEFORE SEBASTOPOL, 
th January, 1855. 
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cluded with her were as yet unan- 
nounced. Best of all, we felt how we 
were thought of and cared for at home, 
and knew that, for us tattered, be- 
draggled mortals, shivering on these 
muddy plains,a regard more anxious, 
deep, and generous than is often 
shown, except by the truest and 
warmest of friends, now formed the 
one absorbing impulse of the nation. 


[Wirn reference toa passage in our last Number, page 118, our gallant 
corresponcent, writing on the 29th December, says, “1 believe I described 
the Royal Dragoons as charging with the Scots Greys at Balaklava; it 
should have been the Enniskilleners instead of the Royals, who were not in 


front, and only came up at the end. 


I know not how I made the mistake, as 


I was well acquainted with the circumstances.” ] 














